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VALUABLE 



STANDARD WORKS, 



PRINTED FOR i 

LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN, 



A NEW GENERAL ATLAS of 
FIFTY-THREE MAPS, with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured ; constructed eniirelv from 
Ne>v Drawings, and enf;raved by Siu- 
KKY Hall. In Seventeen Parts, any 
of which maybe had separately, lOs.dd. 
each. 

Folded in half, bound in I. «. d. 
cloth 8 18 

Ditto half-bd. in Russia 9 

In the full size, half-bd. 

in Russia 10 

Ditto, Proofs on India 

paper, hf.-bd. Russia 14 5 

** We have taken some pains to ex- 
amine this new Atlas, and we can safely 
I slate our conviction of its general supe- 
riority to all other Atlases." — Sphynx 
(conducted by J. S. Buckingham, esq.). 

" The best and most recent autho- 
/rjties are in all cases consulted, and 
/(he maps are engraved in a masterly 
, manner. — New Monthly Mag. 

j For other favourable opinions of this 
t Atlas, references may be made to the 
Literary Gazette, Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, John Bull, Atlas, Globe, &c. 

i An ALPHABETICAL INDEX of 
all the NAMES contained in the above 

1 ATLAS, with references to the Number 

I of the Maps, and the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude in which the Places are to be 

/found. Royal Svo. 21«. in cloth. 

The Proprietors, being desirous of 
rendering the Atlas the most perfect 
of its kind extant, supply this volume 
at the cost price. ) 



A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. ByM.MxLTEBRUN, 
Editor of the " Annates des Voyages." 
Parts 1 to 16. (forming Vols. 1 to 8), 
7s. 6d. each. 

" Infinitely superior to any thing of 
its class which has ever appeared." — 
Literary Gazette. 

In the Press, 
TheNINTH AND LAST VOLUME; 
containing the Description of ENG- 
LAND,SCOTLAN I), and IREIiAND; 
and a copious GENERAL INDEX. 

It has been found necessary to have i 
the department of Great Britain en- 
tirely re-written for the English Edi- 
tion, on a scale commensurate with the 
importance which the English reader 
attaches to this portion of Geography. 

The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, 
OR COMPENDIOUS GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, forming a 
complete body of Geography, Physical, 
Political, Statistical, ami Commercial. ! 
Abridged from the larger work in tf I 
vols. 2nd Edit, in 1 large vol. Svo. 
(with Maps,) 18s. boards. 

The EDINBURGH GAZETTEER, 
OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY, brought down to the Present 
Time. 6 vols. 8vo. 51. 5s. boards. 

Also, as an Accompaniment to 
the above Works, 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, con- 
structed by A. Arkowsmith, HvdrO' 
grapher to the King, from the latest 
Authorities; compreiiended in Fifty- 
four Maps, including the recent Disco- 
veries. In royal quaito, price II. 168. 
half-bd. or coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 
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Faluabh Standard Worhy printed for 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



ABCHDEACOK COXE 8 HISTORICA 

MEMOIRS OP THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP THR Right Hon. 
HENRY PELHAM, collected from 
the Family Papers, and other Au- 
thentic Documents. By the Rev. W. 
CoxK, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Arch- 
deacon of Wilts. In 2 vols. 4to. with 
Portraits, 51. 58. 

A few Copies are printed on large 
paper, nniform with the Author's pre- 
ceding Works, price 101. 10s. bds. 

MEMOIRS OP JOHN, DUKE op 
MARLBOROUGH. In 6 vols. 8vo. 
with an Atlas, 51. 5s. 



L AND biographical WORKS. 

MEMOIRS op HORAtA LORD 
WALPOLE. 2d Edit. ln2vol8.8vo. 
11. 6s. 

MEMOIRS OP THE KINGS op 
SPAIN OP THE HOUSE OF BOUR- 
BON, from the Accession of Philip 
the Fifth to the Death of Charles the 
Tliird, 1700—1788. 2d Edit. In 5 vols. 
8vo. 31. bds. 

HISTORY OP THE HOUSE of 
AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of 
the Monarchy, by Rodolph of Haps- 
bnrgh, to the Death of Leopold II. 
1218 to 1792. 5 vols. 8vo. Price 
31. 13e. 6d. bds. 



MR. SHARON TURNER 8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



The history of ENGLAND, 
from the earliest Period to the Death 
of Elizabeth. Bv Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S. R.A.S.L. In 12 vols. 8vo. 
Price 81. 3s. bds. 

Also may be had, by the same 
Author, separately. 

The history op the ANGLO- 
SAXONS, comprising the History of 
England from the earliest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. 5th Edit. 3 
vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. bds. 



The reigns op EDWARD VI., 
MARY, AND ELIZABETH. 2d Edit. 
2 vols., 8vo. 11. 128. bds. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
i)URiNG THE MIDDLE AGES ; com- 

E rising the Reigns from William the 
onqueror to the Accession of Henry 
VIIL, 3d Edit. 5 vols. 8vo. Price 31. 
boards. 

The HISTORY op the REIGN 
OP HENRY THE EIGHTH. 3d Edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. boards. 



The SAQRED HISTORY op the 
WORLD, from the Creation to the 
Deluge, attempted to be philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to 
his Son. By SHARON TURNER, 
F. A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

The life and DEATH op LORD 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By T. 
Moore, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 2d Edition. 21s. bds. 

The HISTORY op the RISE 
OF the MAHOMEDAN power in 
INDIA, till the Year 1612. Trans- 
lated from Uie Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta. BvJoun Briggs, 
Lient.'Col. in the Madras Army. 4 
vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. 



HISTORY OP THUCYDIDES; 

translated into English, with Annota- 
tions, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 
&c. 21. 5s. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field, D. D., Vicar of Bisbrooke ; Au- 
tlior of *' Recensio Synoptica Annota- 
tionis Sacrae," and Editor of Thucy- 
DiDEs, in the Original. 

*' A version as literal and as perspi- 
cuous as erudition and industry com- 
bined can render it."— Eclectic Jieview. 

ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY, for 1832, being the ICth 
volume. Price 15s. bds. 

•^* Also Vols. 1 to 15. 15s. each. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, CONTINUED. 



LIFE OF FREDERIC II., KING 
t>r PRUSSIA. By LORD DOVER. 
2 vds. 8vo., with a Portrait. SSa. bds. 

" A niost deli^tAil and comprehen- 
flive work— jodicioiu in selection, intel- 
ligent in arrangement, and graceful in 
•tyle."— jLi^«rary Gazette. 

MEMOIRS OF TdK UFE of SIR 
WALTER RALEGH, with some Ac- 
coant of the Period in which he lived. 
By Mrs. A; T. Thomson, Author of 
'* Memoirs of Henry VIU." In I 
vol. 8to. with Portrait, 148. bds. 

i MEMOIRS OF THK COURT of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH: By Lucy 
AiKiN. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, flrom the rare Print by Crispin 
de Passe. 6th Edit. 11. 5s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

MEMOIRS OF THK COURT of 
JAMES THK FIRST. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
id Edit. IL 48. 

ANNALS OF THK REIGN of 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By John 
AiKiN, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. a new 
Edition, brought down to the Period 
of his Majesty's decease. 258. bds. 

The HISTORY of the CRU- 
SADES, for the Rkcovery and 
Possession of the HOLY LAND. 
By Charles Mills, Esq. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 4th Edit, with a Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author. Price 11. 5s. 

By the same Author, 

The HISTORY of CHIVALRY, 
OR&NIGHTHOOD AND ITS TIMES. 
Sd edit, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. bds. 

*' Executed with equal learning, fi- 
delity, and elegance." — Man. Review. 



The political LIFE of the 
Rioht Hon. GEORGE CANNING, 
with a short Review of Foreign Affairs. 
By A. G. Stapleton, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. 2d Edition, with the Part omiUed 
in the first. 38*. bds. 

The additions separate, to complete 
the first edition, 5s. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE, 
WRITINGS, AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF JAMES CURRIE, M. D., 
F. R. S., of Liverpool. Edited by his 
Son, WiLUiAM Wallace Currib. — 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 288. bds. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN 
OF GEORGE IIL By Robert Bis- 
8ETT, LL.D., Author of "The Life of 
Burke," 8cc. &c. A new edition, com- 
pleted to the Death of the King, 6 vols. 
8vo. Price 31. 38. boards. 

The HISTORY of ROMAN LITE- 
RATURE, from its Earliest Period to 
the end of the Augustan Age. By John 
DuNLOP, Esq. 3 vols. 2L 7s. 6d. bds. 

By the same Author, 

THE HISTORY of FICTION. 

3 vols, post 8vo., 21. 28. boards. 

SKETCHES of the CHARAC- 
TER, MANNERS, AND PRESENT 
STATE of the HIGHLANDERS 
OF SCOTLAND ; with Details of the 
Military Service of the Highland Re- 
giments. By Major-Gkn. D. Stew- 
A rt. 2 vols. 8vo. third edit. 11. 88. bds. 
with a Map. 



MR. HUNT'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 



EXEMPLARS of TUDOR AR- 
CHITECTURE, adapted to Modern 
Habiutions : with illustrative Details, 
selected from Ancient Edifices; and 
Observations on the Furniture of the 
Tudor Period. By T. F. Hunt, Ar- 
chitect. Royal 4to. with 37 Plates, 
21. 28. ; or with India Proofs, 31. 3s. 

^ Whoever wishes to ' talk cunning- 
He' of old houses and furniture, should 
consult this volume." — Lit. Gax. 



By the same Author, 

ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE ; 
displayed in Lodges, Gardeners' 
Houses, 8cc. In Twelve Plates, with 
descriptive Letterpress, in Royal 4to. 
II. Is. bds.; or India Proofs, 11. lis. 6d. 

DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE- 
HOUSES, ALMSHOUSES, &c. In 
Twenty-one Plates, with descriptive 
Letter-press, in Royal 4to. 11. Is. bds. 
or India Proofs, 11. lis. 6d. bds. 



Valuable Standard Works, printed for 
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TRAVELS, VOYAGES, TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 



Sm EDWARD SEAWARD'S 
NARRATIVE op h is SHIPWRECK, 
AND CONSEQUENT DISCOVERY 
OF CERTAIN ISLANDS in the 
CARIBBEAN SEA. With a Detail 
of many Extraordinary and Highly- 
interesting Events in his Life, from the 
year 1733 to 1749, as written in bis own 
Diary. Edited by Mim Jane Porter. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. bds. 

"The most cnrions and instructive 
work that has appeared since the first 
dawn of discovery, and in the history 
of navigatiun."— 6^c/a/or. 

TRAVELS IN RUSSIA, and a 
Residence at St. Petei'sburgb and 
Odessa, ia the Years 1827-20 ; intended 
to give some account of Rossia as it 
is, and not as it is represented to be, 
&c. By EuwARD Morton, M. B., 
ftc. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

The GUIDE to all the WATERING 
and SEA-BATHING PLACES, in- 
cluding .the Scotch Watering Places; 
containing full and accnrnte Descrip- 
tions of each Place, and the Environs. 
With a Description of the Lakes, and 
a Tour through Wales. In a thick 
18mo. volume, illustrated by 94 Views 
and Maps, price 15b. bound. 

The ORIGINAL PICTURE of 
LONDON, corrected to the present 
time; re-edited, and mostly written, by 
J. Britton, F. S. a. &c. With up- 
wards of 100 Views of Public Build- 
ings, a large Plan of all the Streets, &c. 
of the Metropolis and Suburbs, a Map 
of (he Country twenty miles round 
London, and a Plan of the Situation of 
the Souares, Public Buildings, &c. 9s.; 
with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE in 
GERMANY, written during a Pro- 
fessional Attendance upon their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence (their present most gracious 
Majesties), during their Visits to the 
Conrtsofthat Country in 1822, 1625, and 
1820. By William Beattib, M.D. 
&c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. bds. 

" We do not remember to have ever 
perused a Traveller's Journal more re- 

Sletc with novel and amusing topics." 
ieto Monthly Mag. 



RECOLLECTIONS of the PENIN- 
SULA, containing Sketches of the 
Manners and Character of the Spanish 
Nation; 5th Edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

" It is scarcely possible to open the 
book without seeing useful and lively 
remarks, or descriptions indeacrib- 
ablff deacripHve," — Monthly Review. 

By the same Author, 

SKETCHES OP INDIA. By a 
Traveller. For Fire-side Travellers 
at Home. 4th Edit. 8vo. 98. bds. 

NOTES AND REFLECTIONS 
DURING A RAMBLE IN GERMANY. 
New Edition. 8vo. 128. bds. 

SCENES AND IMPRESSIONS in 
EGYPT AND ITALY. 8vo. 3d Edit. 
128. bds. 

'* Such is the charm of the volumes 
before us, they place us at once by 
the side of the author, and bring be- 
fore our eyes and minds the scenes 
he has passed through, and the feelings 
they suggested." — Edin. Review. 

A SPINSTER'S TOURiN 
FRANCE, the STATES of 
GENOA, &c. during the Year 1827. 
12mo. 10s. fid. bds. 

A TOUR IN ITALY and SICILY. 
By L. SiMOND, Author of " A Tour 
in Switzerland," "A Jour in Great 
Britain," &c. 8vo. 168. boards. 

A VOYAGE TOWARDS THE 
SOUTH POLE; containing an Ex- 
amination of the Antarctic Sea, to the 
Seventy-Fourth Degree of Latitude. 
By James Weddell, Master of th« 
Royal Navy. 2d Edit. 8vo. with 
Plates, &c. 18s. bds. 

•* Mr. Weddell's volume deserves 
to find a place on the shelf of every 
library that pretends to a collection of 
Voyages and Travels." — Quarterly 
Review. 

NARRATIVE op a TOUR 
THROUGH THE MOREA, giving an 
Account of the present State ot that 
Peninsula and its Inhabitants, includ- 
ing a View and Description of the 
Port of Navarino. By Sir William 
Gbll. In 8vo., with Plates, Woixl 
Cuts, d(c. 15s. bds. 



Lcngman^ Reetj Orme, Brown, Crreen, and Longman, 
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i MR. LOUDON'S WORKS ON GARDENING, 

I AGRICULTURE, &c. &c. 



HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; a Ca- 
talogae of all the Plants Indigenons, 
Cultivated in, or Introduced to Bri- 
tain. 

Part I. The Linnaean Arrangement, 
in which nearly 30,000 Species are 
ennmerated : preceded by an Introduc- 
tion. — Part II. The Jnssieuean Ar- 
raneement of nearly 4000 Genera ; with 
an Introduction to the Natural System, 
and a Description of each Order. Edited 
by J. C. LoDDON,F.L. H.6. and Z.S. 
In 8vo. price 11. Is. boards. 

The Linnaean Arrangement and its 
Supplement are entirely the work of 
Mr. Gkorgk i>ON ; the Natural Ar- 
rangement is founded on that of Pro« 
fessor LiNDLXY, with Additions and 
Alterations; and Dr. Grktillk as- 
listed in arranging the Cryptogamia. 

Tbk magazine of natural 
HISTORY, AND JOURNAL of ZOO- 
LOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 
geology, and METEOROLOGY. 
In 8vo. Nos. 1 to 23. (Continued every 
Two Months, alternately with the "Gar- 
dener's Magazine.") 3s. 0d. each. 

Also Vols. I. 
bds. 



to IV. price 31. 18s., 



The Drawings by Sowxkby, Har- 
VRY, and Strutt ; and the Engravings 
I on Wood, by Bramston. 

Thb GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, 
}AJiD REGISTER OF RURAL and 
f DOM ESnC IMPROVEMENT. Nos. 
' J to 36. (Continued every Two Months, 
f alternately with the " Magazine of 
Natural History.") 38. 6d. ea[qh« 

Also Vols. I. to VII., price 61. 2s. 6d. 
boards. 



An ENCYCLOPiEDIAof PLANTS ; 
comprising the Description, Specific 
Character, Culture, History, &c. of 
all the Plants Indigenous, Cultivated 
in, or Introduced to Britain. Edited by 
J. G. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., &c. 

The Specific Characters, &c. by Lend- 
LEY ; the Drawings by Suwkrby ; 
and the Engravings by Branston. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo., with nearly 10,000 
Engravings on Wood, price 41. 14s. 6d. 
bds. ; in 9 separate Parts, 10s. fid. each ; 
or in 36 Nos. 2s. 6d. each. 

An ENCYCLOPiEDIA of GAR- 
DENING ; comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Landscape Garden- 
ing. 1 large vol. 8vo. with upwards of 
700 Engravings on Wood, 21. bds. 

An ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRI- 
CULTURE; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of the Valuation, Trans- 
fer, Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Animal 
and Vegetable Productions of Agricul- 
ture ; a General History of Agriculture ; 
a Statistical View of its Present State, 
&c. New edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 
illustrated with upwards of 1100 Eli- 
gravings on Wood, by Branston, 
21. 10s. boards. 

No pains have been spared to render 
this edition as perfect as possible. The 
Publishers have gone to the expense 
of nearly 500 new Engravings, nearly 
half of which are new subjects ; the 
co-operation of upwards of forty in- 
dividuals has also been procured, and 
their suggestions have embraced almost 
every department of the work. 



PROFESSOR FLAXMAN'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A SERIES OF 75 COMPOSI- 
TIONS TO ILLUSTRATE THE ILIAD 

AMD ODYSSEY OF HOMER, with 
Descriptions of their subjects, and ex- 
tracts from Pope's translation, upon 
each plate. The dresses, habits, ar- 
mour, implements of war, &c., are all 
of Classical authority. By Professor 
Flaxkan. 2 vols. 2L 2s. each. 



1. A SERIES of 111 COMPOSI- 
TIONS TO ILLUSTRATE DANTE. 
41. 4s. bds. 

2. A SERIES OF COMPOSI- 
TIONS TO ILLUSTRATE HESIOD. 

Folio, 21. 12s. 6d. bds. 

3. COMPOSITIONS from ^S- 
^HYLUS. 21.2s. 



FdluMe Standard Works, printed for 



MR. BRIXTON'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 



A DICTIONARY op the ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ARCHEOLOGY op 
THB MIDDLE AGES ; including the 
Words used by Old and Modern Aa- 
thors, in treating of Architectural and 
other Antiquities, &c. Part I., with 
12, and Part II, with 10 Engravings, 
by J, Le Keux. The volume will 
contain at least 40 Engravings, and be 
completed in Four Parts. Price, royal 
8vo. 12s. each ; medium 4to. 21s. ; im- 
perial 4to. 3l8.6d. Prospectuses may 
be had of the Publishers. 

By the same Author, 

PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES 
OP THE ENGLISH CITIES; contain- 
ing 00 Engravings by Le Keux, &c., 
and 24 Woodcuts of Ancient Build- 
ings, Street Architecture, Bars, Castles, 
&c., with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the Subjects, and of the 
Characteristic Features of each City. 
By John Britton, F.S.A., &c. In 
1 vol. elegantly half bound, price 7h 48. 
medium 4to. ; 121. imperial 4to., with 
Proofs of the Plates. 

The history and ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF BATH ABBEY CHURCH, 
with 10 Engravings, by J. and H. Lk 
Keux. Royal 8vo. 11.; med. 4to. 
11. lis. 6d. ; imp. 4to. 21. 2s. 

The ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
QUITIES OP GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ill 4 vols. med. 4to. 21L ; or imp. 4to. 
321. half bound. 

CHRONOLOGICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL ILLUSTRATIONS op the 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &(■., price 61. 128. small paper, 
and 111. large paper. 

•»• To correspond with the **Archi' 
tecturnl Antiquities,'* of which this 
work forms the Fifth Volume. 

The Architectural Antiquities 
may be purchased in separate Parts, 
in boards. Parts I. to X. 21. 28. each. 
Parts XI. and XII. 21. 8s. each ; and 
Part XIII., which completes the Fifth 
Vol., or Chronological Series, 11. IGs. 



The CATHEDRAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES OP ENGLAND ; or, an Histo- 
rical, Architectural, and Graphical 
Illustration of the English Cathedral 
Churches. Price 128. per No. in med. 
4to. ; and 11. in imperial 4to. ; 51 Nos. 
are already published. Each size to 
class with the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain. 

The following are complete, and may 
be had separately, viz.: 

Salisburp Cathedralfyrith 31 Engrav- 
ings, med. 4to. 31. 3s ; imp. 4to. 51. 58. 

Norwich, with 25 Engravings, med. 
4to. 21. 10s. ; imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 

lAchfield, with 16 Engravings, med. 
4to. 11. ISs. ; imp. 4to. 31. 3s. 

York, with 35 Engravings, med. 4to. 
31. 15s. ; imp. 4to. fll. 68. 

Wincheeter, 30 Engravings, med. 
4to. 31. 3s. ; imp. 4to. 51. 5s. 

Oxford, with 11 Engravings, med. 
4to. 11. 4s. ; imp. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Canterbury, with 26 Engravings, 
med. 4to. 31.38.; imp. 4to. 51. 5s. 

Exeter, with 22 Engravings, med. 
4to. 21. lOs. ; imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 

WelU, with 24 Engravings, med. 
4to. 21. 10s. ; imp. 4lo. 41. 4s. 

Peterborough, with 17 Engravings, 
med. 4to. 11. ISs. ; imp. 4to. 31. 3s. 

G/(mce</0r, with 22 Engravings, med . 
4to. 21. 10s. ; imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 

Bristol, with 14 Engravings, med. 
4to. IL 4s. ; imp. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Hereford, yi'Wli 16 Engravings, med. 
4to. II. 18s.; imp. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Worcester Cathedral vi'\\\c.oti%\i\ of 
3 Nos.— No. 1 is published. 

•»• Of the above Works, a small 
number of copies arc printed on super 
royal folio, with Proofs, and with 
Proofs and Etchings of the Plates. 

The history and ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF REDCLIFFE CHIRCH, 
BRISTOL; with 12 Plates. Royal 
8vo. 16s.; imp. 4to. 11. lis. 6d. 
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TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. 
By J. RoBY, Esq. M.R. S. L. With 
numerous highly finbhed Plates by 
Finden, and Woodcats by WUliams, 
&c. 

First Skribs.— 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
(2d. edit.) 21. 2s. in cloth ; royal 8vo. 
(Ist. edit.) with India Proofs, 41. 4s.; 
and with India Proofs and Etchings, 
4L 148. 6d. 

Second Sbribs. — 2 vols, demy 
\8vo. 21.28. in cloth; royal 8vo. with 
\ India Proofs, 31. 3s. ; and with India 
' Proofs and Etchings, 41. 48. 

BOOK RARITIES in the UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. lUus- 
trated by Original Letters and Notes, 
Biographical, Literary, and Antiqua- 
rian. By the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
morns, M. A. 1 vol. 8vo. numerous 
Wooil-cuts, 11. lis. (}d. bds. 

PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS to EX- 
ECUTORS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, shewing the Duties incident to 
the due Performance of their Trusts; 
with Directions respecting the Pro- 
bate of Wills, taking out Letters of 
Administration, &c. 8vo. 3d Edit, en- 
larged. 8s. bds. 

The works of WILLIAM PA- 
LEY , D.D. with additional Sermons, 
&c. and a Life of the Author. By the 
I Rev. Edmund Pa ley, M.A. A new 
Edit. vols. 21. 148. bds. 

By the same Author, 
SERMONS on SEVERAL SUB- 



JECTS. 8th Edit., 10s. 6d. bds. 

SERMONS. By Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D. Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

By the same Author, 
DISCOURSES on the principal 
farts of the SOCINIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 8vo. 158. bds. 4th Edit. 

The PRI>JCIPLES of CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Burns, M.D. 3d Edit. 78. bda. 

LACON: or, many THINGS in 
FEW WORDS. By the Rev. C. C. 
CoLTON, late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. bds. 



The SUNDAY LIRBARY ; being 
a Selection of Sermons from Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, 
chiefly within the last half qentnry. 
With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. P. 
DIBDIN, D. D. vols, small 8vo. 
with 6 Portraits. 30s. in cloth. 

" A little library for a churchman, 
and a treasure for the pious among the 
laity."— X^if. Gax, 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, from the French Revolu- 
tion of 1780 to that of 1830. By the 
Editor of Madame du Deffand's 
Letters. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

By the same Author, 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW of the 
SOCIAL LIFE OF ENGLAI^D and 
FRANCE, from the Restoration of 
Charles the Second to the French Re- 
volution of 1789. 8vo. 13s. bds. 

SUBSTANCE of SEVERAL 
COURSES OF LECTURES on MU- 
SIC, read in the University of Oxford, 
and in the Metropolis. By William 
Crotch, Mus. Doc. Prof. Mus. Oxon. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM 
ENGINE; Historical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. ByJ.FARKY, Engineer. 
4to. with 25 Copper-plates, engraved 
by Wilson Ix)wry, from Drawings by 
Messrs. Farey. 51. 5s. bds. 

Vol. II. is in the press. 

The SHIP-MASTER'S ASSIST- 
ANT, AND OWNER'S MANUAL; 

containing general Information neces- 
sary for Merchants, Owners, and Mas- 
ters of Ships, Officers, &c. By David 
Steele, Esq. A new Edit. The Com- 
mercial Department by Dr. Kelly ; 
and the Legal Department by a Pro- 
fessional Gentleman. In 1 thick vol. 
with Maps, Hcc. 21s. bds. or 228. 6d. bd. 

The medical GUIDE: for the 
Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families 
and Seminaries, and Juniur Practi- 
tioners. By Richard Reece, M. D. 
Hcc. A new Edition, being the Fif- 
teenth, considerably enlarged. 128. bds. 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the Rev. R. Warner, F.A.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. 268. bds. 
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WORKS ON BOTANY, GARDENING, &c. 



The ENGLISH FLORA. By Sir 
J» E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Pres. Lin. 
Soc. Hcc. New Edit, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
21. 88< 

" These volomes are composed with 
an intimate Icnowledge of the sabject, 
with an undeviating aim at accaracy, 
and with an invariable respect for can- 
dour and for troth.'* — Monthly Review. 

By the same Aatbor, 

A COMPENDIUM of the ENG- 
LISH FLORA. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Tlie same Work in Latin. Price 
7s. 0d. Fifth Edit. 

A GRAMMAR of BOTANY, iUns- 
trative of artificial, as well as natural 
Classification, with an explanation of 
Jussieo's System. In 8vo. with 277 
Figures of Plants, &c. 3d Edit. 12s. ; 
or coloured Plates, 11. lis. 6d. bds. 

An INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of PHYSIOLOGICAL and 
SYSTEMATICAL BOTANY. In 
8vo. 6th Edit, with 15 Plates, 14s. 
plain ; or coloured, 11. 8s. bds. 

A GUIDE TO THK ORCHARD AND 
KITCHEN-GARDEN ; or, an Account 
of the most valuable Frnit and Vege- 
tables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Calendars of the Work required in the 
.Orchard and Kitchen- Garden during 
every Month in the Year. By Georg b 
LiNDLEY,C.M.H.S. Edited by John 
LiNDLXT, F.R.S. &c. Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Horticultural Society of 
London. 1 large volume, 8vo. 16s. bds. 

An INTRODUCTION to the NA- 
TURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY ; or, 
a Systematic View of the whole Vege- 
table Kingdom: together with the 
Uses of the most important Species in 
Medicine, the Arts, &c. By John 
LiNDL.KY,F.R.S.&c.8vo. 128. in cloth. 

By the same Author, 

A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH 
FLORA, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

i OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRIN- 
ICIPLES or Botany, with Plates, 3s. 



1 MUSCOLOGLA BRITANNICA ; 
I containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
' and Ireland, systematically arranged 

and described; with Plates. By W. 

J. Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. 

&c. and T. Taylor, M.D. M JI.I.A. 

and F.L.S. &c. The 2d Edit, in 8vo. 

11. lis. 6d. plain, and 31. 3s. coloured 

plates. 

THE BRITISH FLORA; com- 
prising the PHENOGAMOUS or 
FLOWERING PLANTS, and the 
FERNS. By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
&c. Royal 12mo. 12s. in cloth. 

The plan of the above work is similar 
to that of the first part of Dr. Hooker's 
" Flora Scotica." The Mosses, and the 
rest of the Cryptogamia, will form a 
distinct volume, corresponding with the 
above, and with the *' English Flora" 
of the late Sir James Smith. 

FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 
intended as Popular Illustrations of 
the Science, leadine to its Study as a 
Branch of General Education. By 
James L. Drummond, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Belfast Academical Institution. 3d 
edit, 12rao., with cuts, Os. boards. 

"This answers more completely to 
the proper notion of an Introduction to 
Botany, than any work we have yet 
seen." — Eclectic Review, 

CONVERSATIONS on BOTANY, 
with Twenty-one Engravings. The ^th 
edit., enlarged, in 1 vol. 12mo., 7«. 9d, 
plain, or 12«. coloured. 

An ARRANGEMENT of BRI- 
TISH PIJV.NTS, according to the 
latest Improvements of the Linnaean 
System. By W.*Withbrino, M.D. 
&c. Seventh Edition, including the 
most recent Discoveries, and numerous 
Annotations. By W. Withering, 
Esq. LL.D. &c. 4 vols.. Plates. 21. Itfs. ^ 
boards. i 

A TREATISE on the CULTURE . 
AND MANAGEMENT of FRUIT 
TREES. By William Forsyth, 
Gardener to his Majesty. 8vo. 7th Edit, 
with Plates and Portrait 18s. bds. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, RURAL ECONOMY, &c. 



A NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, 
in which the great Revolutions of the 
Earth and Animated Nature are re- 
conciled at once to Modern Science 
and to Sacred History. By Andrew 
Urk, M. D. F. R. S., &c. In 8vo. with 
7 Plates and 51 Wood-cnts. 11. Is. bds. 

" One of the roost yalnable acce»- 
siont to the Scientific Literature of 
oor country." — Brand^t Journal qf 
Science, 

Thk book of NATURE; ^eing a 
Popular lUastration of the General 
Laws and Phenomena of Creation. 
By J. Mason Good, M.D. and F.R.S. 
2a Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. bds. 

** The best philosophical digest of the 
kind which we have seen." — Monthly 
Renew, 

The LINN^AN SYSTEM of 
CONCHO LOGY. By J. Maws. 
8vo. with 37 Plates, being 1 to each 
Genera. 11. Is. ; coloared, 21. 12s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS on the ANI- 
MAL ECONOMY. By a Physician. 
2 vols. 12mo. Plates, &c. 10s. bds. 

LETTERS TO A Yo UNO NATURAL- 
IST, ON THE STUDY. OF NATURE 

AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By 
J.L. Druxmond, M.D. &c. 12mu. 
with CuU, 10s. 6d. bds. 



An INTRODUCTION to ENTO- 
MOLOGY; or, Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects. ByW. Kirby, 
M.A. F.R.S. & L.S., and W. Spence, 
Esq. F.L S. New Edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 
wiUi Plates and Portraits, 41. 

A MANUAL OF the LAND and 
FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the 
BRITISH ISU^NDS; described from 
perfect Specimens in the Author's 
Cabinet. By W. Turton, M.D. 
Fcap. 8vo. with coloured Plates, com- 
prising Figures of 150 Specimens. 
10s. 6d. in cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS on MINE- 
RALOGY; with Plates, comprising 
upwards of 400 Figures of Minerals, 
including 12 beautifully coloured Spe- 
cimens. Second Edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 
14s. bds. 

ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. 8vo. 4th Edit. ISs. bds. 

A TREATISE on the VALUA- 
TION of PROPERTY for the 
POOR'SRATE. By J.S. Bayldon. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

By the same Author, ' 

The art of VALUING RENTS 
and TILLAGES, &c. 3nl Edit. 78. 



DR. BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 



A SKETCH OF ANCIENT and 

i MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the 

(.'se of Schools. By Samuel Butler, 

D.D. F.R.S. &e. Archdeacon of Derby, 

&c. 9th Edit. 1 vol. 8vo. Os. bds. 

To the present Edition the Author 

has made some very important Addi- 

Itions, chiefly in the modern part of it. 

I GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
;and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 43 
Coloured Maps, and two Indexes. 
)1. 40. half-bound. 

*«* The Indexes contain the latitude 
and longitude; and in that of the An- 
cient Atlas, the quantitieB arc marked. 

ATLAS of modern GEOGRA- 
PHY, consisting of 22 Coloured Maps, 
from a New Set of Plates. 12s. 



ATLAS of ancient GEOGRA- 
PHY, consisting of 21 Coloured Maps, 
with a complete Accentuated Index. 
12s. half-bound. 

OUTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL 
COPY-BOOKS, in 4to.; Intended as 
Practical Exercises on Dr. Butler's 
Atlases. 4s. each, sewed. 

OUTLINE MAPS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, selected by Dr. But- 
ler from D'Anville's Ancient Atlas. 
Folio, IDs. 6d. 

A PRAXIS ON the LATIN PRE- 
POSITIONS, being an Attempt to il- 
lustrate their Origin, Power, and Sig- 
nification. 3d Edit. 8vo. 78. 6d. bd. 

A KEY to the Same. 68. boards. 
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POETICAL WORKS BY L. E. L. 



The VENETIAN BRACELET; 
the LOST PLEIAD; a HISTORY of 
the LYRE; and other Poems. By 
L.E.L. Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontis- 
piece, lOs. 6d. bds. 

" It i.s impossible to read a page in 
the volume before ns that does not 
bear the staipp of originality and of 
high poetical talents."— 6enf«. Mc^. 

By the same Author, 

The GOLDEN VIOLET, and other 
Poems. Foolscap 8vo. lOs. 6d. bds. 



LALLA ROOKH. An Oriental 
Romance. By T. Moore, Esq. New 
Edit, with 4 Engravings, from Paint- 
ings by R. Westall, R.A. Foolscap 
8vo. 14s. bds. Another Edition in 
9vo. 14s. ; and lUastrations, by West- 
all, 8vo. 12s. 

By the same Anthor, 

The LOVES qp the ANGELS. 
5th Edit. 8vo. Os. bds. 

The EPICUREAN. ATale. Fcp. 
8vo. 5th Edit. 9s. bds. 

RODERICK, the LAST of the 
GOTHS. A Poem. By Robert 
Soothsy, LL.D. &c. . In 2 ^ols. 
Price 168. 

By the same Author, 

THALABA, 2 vols. 168.-^ Madoc, 2 
vols. 16s. ; Curse of Kehama, 2 vols. 
14s. ; Minor Poems, 3 vols. 18s. ; Pil- 

?rimage to Waterloo, lOs. 6d. ; Tale of 
Paraguay, 10s. 6d. ; Carmen Trinm- 
phale ; and Carmen Anlica, for 1314, 58. 

A VISION of JUDGMENT. A 
Poem. 4to. 158. bds. 



The troubadour. 4th Edit. 
Foolscap 8vo. iOs. 6d. bds. 

The IMPROVISATRICE. 6th Edit. 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of 
L.E.L. inclnding the Venetian Brace- 
let, the Lost Pleiad, a History of the 
Lyre, the Improvisatrice, Troubadour, 
Golden Violet, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. With nniforrii Titles and 
Vignettes. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21. 28. 
extra bds. 



The poetical WORKS of W. 
WORDSWORTH, Esq. A New Edi- 
tion, including "The Excursion." 5 
vols, foolscap 8vo. Price 21. 5b. bds. 
In these Volumes will be fonnd the 
whole of the Author's published Poems, 
for the first time collected in a uni- 
form edition, with several new pieces 
interspersed. • 

The only complete Editions 
OP The REMAINS op HENRY 
KIRKE WHITE, selected, with pre- 
fatory Remarks, by Robert Sou- 
th by, Esq. In 2 vols. Price 11. 48. 
And in 1 vol. 24mo. with engraved 
title and vignettes. Price 5s. bds. 

N. B. Tlie property of tlie Family 
having been invaded, it is necessary to 
state, that these are the only Editions 
which contain the Life by Mr. Sou- 
they, and the whole of the contents of 
the Third Volume. 

PSYCHE; or the Legend of Love; 
and other Poems. By the late Mrs. 
Henry Tighe. In 8vo. 12s. bds. ; 5th 
Edit, with a portrait of the Author. 



MONTGOMERY 8 POETICAL WORKS. 



The PEUCAN ISLAND, in 9 
cantos; and other Poems. By J. 
Montgomery, 3d Edit., in foolscap 
8vo. price 8s. bds. 

By the same Author, 
The WANDERER op SWIT- 
ZERLAND. 10th Edit. 6s. 

SONGS OP ZION, BEING IMI- 
TATIONS op PSALMS. 3d Edit, 
in foolscap 8vo. Price 58. 



The world bepore the 
FLOOD. 8th Edit. 98. 

The west INDIES and other 
POEMS. 7ih Edit. 6s. 

GREENLAND, and other 
POEMS. 3d Edition, 8s. bds. 

Also, VERSES to the ME- 
MORY OP R. REYNOLDS. Price 

28. 
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MRS. OPIE 8 WORKS. 



DETRACTION DISPLAYED. By 
Akklia Opie. 12mo; 7b. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of LYING, in 
I all its Branches. 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. 6d. 
bds. 

MADELINE. In 2 vols. 12nio. 148. 
bds. 

Tub FATHER and DAUGHTER. 
4s. Od. bds. 



TALES OF TBI HEART. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 8b. bds. 

NEW TALES. 4 vols. 12mo. U. 8s. 
bds. 

VALENTINE'S EVE. In 3 vols. 
12mo. 11. Is. bds. 

TEMPER; or DOMESTIC 
SCENES. In 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 
bds. 



Thk TALBA; or, MOOR of 
PORTUGAL. A Romance. By Mrs. 
Brat, Anthor of " De Foix," "The 
White Hood8,*N" Fitz of Fitzford," 
&c. &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 7s. 
boards. 

The STORY of a LIFE. Two 
vols, post 8vo. lliird Edition. 18s. 
boards. 

" We involnntarily follow, and 
smile, and weep, and recover again, 
and pause in wonder at the skill of 
the magician, whose wand has such 
strange power over onr faculties/' — 
Monthly Review. 



BEATRICE; a Tale founded on 
Facts. By Mrs. Hofland, 3 vols. 
12mo. 21b. bds. 

" < Beatrice' is, we think, one of 
her most successful productions." — 
Lit. Gax. 

TALES OF THE WARS of OUR 

TIMES. By the Anthor of " Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula," &c., 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

SIR ETHELBERT, or the DIS- 
SOLUTION OF MONASTERIES. 
A Romance. By the Author of 
** Santo Sebastiano," &c. &c. In 3 
vols.' 12mo. 11. 4s. bds. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN in all that relates to 
Gous and Shooting. By Lient.-Col. P. 
/Hawker. 6th Edit. 8vo. with 30 
jPtAten and Wood cuts. 18s. in cloth. 
" Col. Hawker is one of the best 
shots in England, and his ' Instruc- 
tions to Sportsmen' the very best book 
we have on the s\ih}ect."— Black- 
wood's Mag. 

DR. ARNOTT'S ELEMENTS of 
PHYSICS, OR NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, General and Medical; Vol. 
II. Part I. comprehending the subjects 
I of Heat and Light. 8vo. bds. with 
Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. Also, a 
; Fourth Edition of Vol. I. (2l5.) among 
I the Additions to which is a Complete 
' Exposition of the Nature and easy 
I Core of the Defect of Speech called 
Siattering. 



ART OF FRENCH COOKERY. 
By A. B. Be&uvilliers, Restaura- 
teur, Paris. 3d. Edit. 12mo. 7s. bds. 
printed uniformly with the ** Domestic 
Cookery." 

DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or. Instruc- 
tions to Young Married Ladies, on the 
Management of their Households, and 
the Regulation of their Conduct in the 
various Relations and Duties of Mar- 
ried Lite. By Mrs. William Parkes. 
12mo. 3d. Edit. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The good NURSE; of, Hints on 
the Management of the Sick and Lying- 
in Chamber and Nursery. Second 
Edition, with Additions, and Recom- 
mendatory Letters from Sir Astlky 
Cooi'i-R, Dr. Babington, Dr. Paris, 
&c. Di'dicatod by permission to Mrs. 
Fry. With a Portrait of the Anthor. 
12mo. 8s. bds. 



Ciulii md Riil-Raadi, &c. By N. 
Woou, Eqriiietr. 8vo. NtwEdrUun, 
■miBeran. P].1m. 1b». boards. 
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PREFACE. 



There is undoubtedly no subject in the 
science of Natural History more curious^ 
entertaining^ and instructive to the human 
race in general^ than that which respects the 
variety of complexion and figure4|ftmong 
mankind. Though much has been written 
to point out the sources from whence these 
varieties arise, and to investigate the causes 
which certainly produce them, yet hitherto 
but little accurate information has been de- 
rived from the most arduous and laborious 
researches of the first abstract philosophers 
of the age. 

The same thing has happened to Physi- ^ 
ognomy as to Astronomy. They have both^ " 
been degraded and disgraced by the in- 
trigues and artifices of interested knavery. 
The first has been connected to Palmistry, 
by a notorious set of dusky impostors, who^ ^ 
roving up and down in the world, have 
made a pri^y of every credulous person thej^ 
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could meet with ; and the other has been 
travestied in the art of divining future events. 
Hence have arisen conjurors ; the most noto* 
rious of which, combining the whole toge- 
ther, have not only found admirers in the 
less informed ages of the world, but are even 
daring enough yet, at the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, to hold up their ai^u- 
ments in defiance of ei^perimental philosophy. 

Confiised and sophisticated with false- 
hoods, termed occult reasonings, the noble 
science of Physiognomy has been neglected 
for near a century, and deemed by the ju- 
dicious a mere farcical contrivance to fleece 
the pockets, and disturb the brains of the 
unwary. Thus even those, who have sus- 
pected there might be some rational grounds 
to build hypothesis upon, have been fearful 
of venturing to appear even in the slender 
form of an essay. 

From an accurate survey of all that has 
hitherto been written upon this subject by 
the soberest authors of the preceding age^ 
it will appear, that very little knowledge of 
man has been derived ; and the falsehoods 
and errors with which their writings abounds 



are daily becoming more evident. Those 
systems which were established on authori- 
ties so extremely weak, are now falling into 
that contempt and neglect, which must ne- 
cessarily await every mode of reasoning, 
whose axioms are not founded on obvious 
iind derivative facts^ and supported by phy- 
eical causes. 

The noble ardour for discovering and in- 
vestigating the connexion between the in- 
"Ward and outward operations of nature in 
lan, gave rise, in a neighbouring nation. 
I a splendid and expensive work, an epi- 
ime of which is here offered to the public. 
Tanged (the editor Hopes he may say with- 
preaumption) with more order and me- 
thod, and divested of the numerous repeti- 
tions, which the worthy and amiable, but 
'loo often rhapsodical LAVATER,in thewarnitli 
of a disinterested love of mankindj intro- 
duces at every turn. 

In the present state of our knowledge, a 
systematical view of the physiognomonical 
science can hardly be expected : a collection 
of observations arranged but with little at- 
tention to method, is all the industrious 
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LAroiet pronMes, and all we can reasonably 
expect. However^ he furnishes us with an 
instance^ how much may be accomplished^ 
eren by an individual, in a subject replete 
with difficulties^ when genius and judgment 
are aided by labour, and when the object is 
pursued with a steady regard to truth and 
reracity. However, it is not the editor's in- 
tention to enter into any panegyric upon the 
labours of M. Lavater : the public will ever 
judge for themselves, and pay the tribute of 
applause where it is due. 

To preserve the spirit of Lavater's reason- 
ing, inspire the enthusiasm of his feelings, 
and the sublimity of his conceptions, has 
l:teen the endeavour of the editor of the pre- 
sent volume, within the small compass of 
which, he flatters himself, he has concen- 
trated, as in a focus, all the discoveries and 
truths contained in the original work. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Physiognomy a Science. — JTie TVuth qf Plrysi- 
ognomy. — The Advantages qf Physiognomy. — Its 
Disadoantages. — The Ease and Difficulty qf 
studying Physiognomy.'^A Word concerning the 
Author. 

• ■ 

It has been asserted by thousands, that ^^ though 
there may be some truth in physiognomy, still 
it never can be a science/' These assertions 
will be repeated, how clearly soever their ob- 
jections may be answered, and however little 
they may have to reply. Physiogilbmy is as ca- 
pable of becoming a science as any one of the 
sciences, mathematics excepted. It is a branch 
of the physical art, and includes theology and 
the belleis lettres. Like these, it may, to a 
certain extent, be reduced to rule, and acquire 
an appropriate character, by which it may be 
taught. 

Whenever truth or knowledge is explained by 
fixed principles, it becomes scientific, so far as it 
can be imparted bywords, lines, rules, and defini- 

B 
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*.'/: r/**^%r*f.^v*, thf: virtue &Ld rice of the mind: 
'Vu,x j>. th^: onlv t?;irie to be decided : asd he 
'4ri«//y ifAUraid of inireitii^atiog tbe qnesticAy sbooli 
c^/utiutiH Uj deciaim agaian it, must either be 
#Vrfici#rrif in tiit love of truth, or in logical 

1 h*\ i'.x\pt'.rimfnit2X philosopher can odIt ptn>- 
f'A'^'A with hiai diiicm'cries to a certain extent; 
Only r;an communicate them by words ; can only 
«ay, '^ Such and such are my experiments, such 
uiy rv.uiwrkn^ nuch i» the number of them, and 
Much arc the inferences I draw : pursue the track 
thai I have explored/' Yet, will he not be un- 
ahl<!, nfnneiimcH, to say thus much ? Will not 
hiti nistive mind make a thousand remarks, which 
hi*' will want the power to communicate ? Will 
not his eye p(;nctrate recesses, which he shall be 
nnahle to discover to that feebler vision that 
cannot discover for itself? Is any science brought 
t«i prrfrfttion at the moment of its birth ? Does 
not K^'nlim rontiiiually, with eagle eye and flight, 
antlcipiitr rrnturic'H? How long did the world 
wait lor Wolf ? Who, among the moderns, is 
more Mcicntlfic than Bonnet ? Who more accu- 
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rately distinguishes falsehood from truth ? Yet 
to whom would be be able to commuicate his 
sudden perception of the truth; the result or 
resources of those numerous^ small^ indescrib- 
ablej rapid^ profound remarks ? To whom could 
he impart these by signs^ tones, images^ and 
rules ? Is it not the same with physic, theology, 
and all the arts and sciences ? Is it not the same 
with painting, at once the mother and daughter 
of physiognomy ? 

How infinitely does he, who is painter or poet 
bom, soar, beyond all written rule I But must 
he, who possesses feelings and power which are 
not to be reduced to rule, be pronounced un- 
scientific ? So, physiognomical truth may, to a 
certain degree, be defined, communicated by 
signs and words, as a science. This is the look 
of contempt, this of innocence. Where such 
signs are, such and such properties reside. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of physi- 
ognomy. All countenances, all forms, all created 
beings^ are not only dijOTerent from each other 
in their classes, races, and kinds, but are also 
individually distinct. Each being differs from 
every other being of its species. However gene- 
rally known, it is a truth the most important 
to our purpose, and necessary to repeat, that 
" there is no rose perfectly similar to another 
rose, no .egg to an egg, no eel to an eel, no lion 
to a lion, no eagle to an eagle, no man to a 
man.'* 

Confining this propositioA to man only, it is 
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the fir^t^ the most profound, most siecure aiid 
unsbakeo foundation stone of physiognomy, tfaalC, 
however intimate the analogy and similarity of 
the innumerable forms of men, no two men can 
be found, who, brought together, and accurately 
compared, will not appear to be very remarkably 
different. Nor is it less incontrovertible, that it 
is equally impossible to find two minds, as tWd 
countenances, which perfectly resemble each 
other. 

Considerations like these will be suflScient to 
make it received as a truth, not requiring farther 
demonstration, that there must be a certain na- 
tive analogy between the external varieties of the 
countenance and form, and the internal varieties 
of the mind. Anger renders the muscles pro- 
tuberant ; and shall not therefore an angry mind 
and protuberant muscles be considered as cause 
and effect ? 

After repeated observation, that an active and 
vivid eye, and an active and acute wit, are fre- 
quently found in the same person, shall it be sup- 
posed that there is no relation between the active 
eye and the active mind ? Is this the effect of ac- 
cident ? Ought it not rather to be considered as 
^sympathy, an interchangeable and instantaneous 
effect, when we perceive that, at the very mo- 
ment the understanding is most acute and pene- 
trating, and the wit the most lively, the motion 
and fire of the eye undergo, at that moment, the 
most visible alteration ? 

Put all this is denied by those who oppose the 
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truth of the science of physiognomy^ Truth, ac- 
corduig to thenij is ever at variance witli her- 
self | Eternal order is degraded to a juggler, 
whose purpose it is to deceive. 

Calm reason revolts when it is asserted, that 
tb^. strong man may appear perfectly like the 
weak, the man in full health like another in the 
last stage of a consumption, or that the rash and 
irascible resemble the cold and phlegmatic. It 
revolts to hear, it affirmed, that joy and grief, 
pleasure and pain, love and hatred, all exhibit 
themselves under the same traits^ that is to say, 
under no traits whatever, on the exterior of man. 
Yet such are the assertions of those who main- 
tain that physiognomy is a chimerical science. 
They overturn all that order and combinution by 
which Eternal wisdom so highly astonishes and 
delights the understanding. It cannot be too 
emphatically repeated, that blind chance and 
arbitrary disorder constitute the philosophy of 
fools, and that they are the bane of natural know- 
ledge^ philosophy, and religion. Entirely to 
banish such a system, is the duty of the true in- 
qnirer, the sage, and the divine. 

It is indisputable, that all men, absolutely ail 
Ben, estimate all things whatever by their phy- 
liognomy, their exterior temporary superficies. 
fij viewing these on every occasion, they draw 
tteir conclusions concerning their internal pro- 
perties. What merchant, if he be unacquainted 
with the person of whom he purchases, does not 
eitlma^ bis wares by the physiognomy or ap- 
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pearance of those wares ? If he purchase ^ a 
distant correspondent^ what other means does'be 
use in judging whether they are or are iiot equal 
to his expectation ? Is not his judgment deter*- 
mined by the colour^ the fineness^ the superficies^ 
the exterior^ the physiognomy? Does he not 
judge money by its physiognomy? Why does b6 
take one guinea^ and reject another ? Why weigh 
a third in his hand ? Does he not determine ate'- 
cording to its colour, or impression, its outside^ 
its physiognomy ? If a stranger enter hifi shop, 
as a buyer or seller, will he not observe him ? 
Will he not draw conclusions from hiis counte- 
nance ? Will he not, almost before he is out of 
hearing, pronounce some opinion of him ? and 
say, ^^ This man has an honest look — this man 
has a pleasing or forbidding countenance/' What 
is it to the purpose whether his judgment be* 
right or wrong ? He judges ; and though not 
wholly, he depends, in part, upon the eslerior 
form, and thence draws inferences concerning the 
mind. 

The farmer, walking through his grounds, re- 
gulates his future expectations by the colour, the 
size, the growth, the exterior; that is to say, by 
the physiognomy of the bloom, the stalk, or the 
ear of his corn, the stem and shoots of his vine- 
tree. " This ear of com is blighted— that wood 
is fall of sap— this will grow, that not,*' affirms 
he at the first or second glance. — " Though 
these vine-shoots look well, they will bear but 
few grapes/' And wherefore ? He remarks in 
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appearanccj as the physiognomist in the 
countenances of shallow men^ the want of native 
energy* Does he not judge by the exterior ? 

jDoesaot the physician pay more attention to the 
pbysiognomy of the sick^ than to all the accounts 
that are brought him concerning his patient ? 
Zimmerman^ among the living, may be brought 
as a proof of the great perfection at which this 
kind of judgment is arrived ; and, among the 
deadj Kempf^ whose son has written a treatise 
on temperament. 

1 will say nothing of the painter^ as his art too 
evidently reproves the childish and arrogant pre- 
judices of those who pretend to disbelieve phy- 
siognomy. The traveller^ the philanthropist, the 
misanthropist, the lover (and who not ?), all act 
according to their feelings and decisions, true or 
fiilae, confused or clear, concerning physiognomy. 
Ibese/oelings, these decisions, excite compassion, 
disgust, joy, love, hatred, suspicion, confidence, 
reserve, or benevolence. 

By what rule do we judge of the sky, but by 
its physiognomy ? No food, not a glass of wine 
or beer, nor a cup of coffee or tea, comes to 
table, which is not judged by its physiognomy, 
its exterior, and of which we do not then deduce 
so>me conclusion respecting its interior good or 
bad properties. Is not all nature physiognomy, 
snperficies and contents, body and spirit, exterior 
eJSfect and ijnternal power, invisible beginning 
and visible ending ? 

Physiognomy, whether understood in its most 
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extensive or confined signification^ is the origin 
of all human decisions, efforts, actions, expecta- 
tions, fears, and hopes ) of all pleasing and un- 
pleasing sensations, which are occasioned by 
external objects. From the cradle to the grave^ 
in all conditions and ages, throughout all na- 
tions, from Adam, to the last esdsting man, from 
the worm we tread on to the most sublime of 
philosophers, physiognomy is the origin of all 
we do and suffer. 

Every insect is acquainted with its friend and 
its foe ; each child loves and fears, although it 
knows not why. Physiognomy is the cause: 
nor is there a man to be found on earth who is 
not daily influenced by physiognomy; not a man 
who cannot figure to himself a countenance, 
which shall to him appear exceedingly lovely, or 
exceedingly hateful ; not a man who does not 
more or less, the first time he is in company with 
a stranger, observe, estimate, compare, and judge 
of him according to appearances, although he 
might never have heard of the word or thing 
called physiognomy ; not a man who does not 
judge of all things that pass through his hands 
by their physiognomy, that is, their internal worth 
by their external appearance. 

The act of dissimulation itself, which is ad- 
duced as so insuperable an objection to the truth 
of physiognomy, is founded upon physiognomy. 
Why does the hypocrite assume the appearance 
of an honest man, but because that he is con* 
vinced, though not perhaps from any systematic 
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reflectioiiy that all eyes are acquainted with the 
cbincteristic mark of honesty ? 

What judge, wise or unwise, whether the cri- 
minal confess or deny the fact, does not some- 
times in this sense decide from appearances ? 
Who can, is, or ought to be absolutely indifferent 
to the exterior of persons brought before him to 
be judged ? What king would choose a minister 
without examining his exterior, secretly at least, 
and to a certain extent } An officer will not 
enlist a soldier without thus examining his ap- 
pearance, putting his height out of the question. 
What master or mistress of a family will choose 
a servant without considering the exterior ? No 
matter that their judgment may or may not be 
just, or that it may be exercised unconsciously. 

I am weary of citing such numerous instances, 
which are so continually before our eyes, to 
prove that men, tacitly and unanin^ously, confess 
the influence which physiognomy has over their 
aensalions and actions. I feel disgust at being 
obliged to write thus, in order to convince the 
learned of truths which lie within the reach of 
every child. 

Let him see who has eyes to see ; but should 
the light, by being brought too close to his eyes, 
produce phrensy, he may burn himself by en- 
deavouring to extinguish the torch of truth. I 
am not fond of using such expressions ; but I 
dare to do my duty, and my duty is boldly to de- 
clare, that I believe myself certain of what I now 
and hereafter shall affirm ; and that I think my- 

B 2 
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self capable of convincing all lovers of trud}^ by 
principles which are in themselves inoontroverti«> 
ble. It is also necessary to confute the preten- 
sions of certain literary despots^ and tp compel 
them to be more cautious in their decisions. . It 
is therefore proved, it being an eternal and 
manifest truth, that, whether they are or are 
not sensible of it, all men are daily influened by 
physiognomy ; nay, . there is not a living beiiig^ 
which does not, at least after its manner, draw 
some inferences from the external to the interv 
nal; which does not judge concerning that 
which is not, by that which is apparent to the 
senses. 

This universal, though tacit confession, that 
the exterior, the visible, the superficies of. ob- 
jects, indicate their nature, their properties, stnd 
that every outward sign is the symbol of some 
inherent quality, I hold to be eqiially certain and 
important to the science of physiognomy. 

When each apple, each apricot, has a phy- 
siognomy peculiar to itself ; shall man, the lord 
of the earth, have none?. The most simple 
and inanimate object has its characteristic ex- 
terior, by which it is not only distinguished as a 
species, but individually; and shall the firsts 
noblest, best harmonised, and most beautiful 
being, be denied all characteristic ? j 

Whatever may be objected againt the truth 
and certainty of the science of physiognomy, by 
the most illiterate or the most learned; how. 
much soever be, who openly professes: faith ia 
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this flCienee^ may be subject to ridicule, to philo-> 
BopliiD' pitjr and contempt; it still cannot be 
contested^ that there is no subject, thus con- 
sidered, more important, more worthy of obser* 
vation, more interesting than man, nor any oc- 
cupation superior to that of disclosing the beau- 
ties and perfections of human nature. 

I shall now proceed to inquire into the Ad* 
vamtages of physiognomy. Whether a more 
ceftain, more accurate, more extensive, and 
thereby a more perfect knowledge of man, be, 
or be not profitable ; whether it be, or be not, 
adradtageous to gain a knowledge of internal 
qualities from external form and feature ? is a 
question most deserving of inquiry. This may 
be classed first as a general question. Whether 
knowledge, its extension, and increase, be of 
consequence to man ? 

Certain it is, that if a man has the power, 
fiieuUies, and will to obtain wisdom, that he 
should exercise those faculties for the attainment 
of wisdom. How paraiioxical are those proofs, 
that science and knowledge are detrimental to 
man, and that a rude state of ignorance is to be 
prefierred to all that wisdom can teach ! I here 
dare assert, that physiognomy has at least as 
ttttoy claims of essential advantage, as are 
granted by men, in general, to other sciences. 

With how much justice may we not grant 
precedency to that science which teaches the 
knowledge of men ? What object is so impor- 
tant to man, as man himself ? What knowledge 
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can more influence his happiness, than the knoW'* 
ledge of himself ? This advantageous knowledge 
is the peculiar province of physiognomy. 

Whoever would wish perfect conviction of the 
advantages of physiognomyt let him imagine but 
for a moment, that all physiognomonical know- 
ledge and sensation were lost to the world. 
What confusion, what uncertainty and absurdity 
must take place in millions of instances, among 
the actions of men ! How perpetual must be the 
vexation of the eternal uncertainty in all which 
we should have to transact with each other ! 
and how infinitely would probability, which de^ 
pends upon a multitude of circumstances, more 
or less distinctly perceived, be weakened by this 
privation 1 From how vast a number of actions, 
by which men are honoured and benefited, must 
they then desist ! 

Mutual intercourse is the thing of most con- 
sequence to mankind, who are destined to live 
in society. The knowledge of man is the soul of 
this intercourse, that which imparts animation 
to it, pleasure and profit. Let the physiognomist 
observe varieties, make minute distinctions, 
establish signs, and invent words, to express 
these his remarks ; form general abstract pro- 
positions 'f extend and improve physiognomical 
knowledge, language, and sensation ; and thus 
will the uses and advantages of physiognomy 
progressively increase. 

Physiognomy is a source of the purest, the most 
exalted sensations ; an additional eye, wherewith 
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to view the manifold proofs of Divine wisdom 
and goodness in tlie creation^ and^ while thus 
viewing unspealcable harmony and truth, to ex- 
cite more ecstatic love for their adorable Author. 
Where the dark, inattentive sight of the unex- 
perienced perceives nothing, there the practical 
view of the physiognomist discovers inexhaust- 
ible fountains of delight, endearing, moral, and 
spiritual. With secret delight^ the philanthropic 
physiognomist discerns those internal motives 
which would otherwise he first revealed in the 
world to come. He distinguishes what is per- 
manent in the character from what is habitual, 
and what is habitual from what is accidental. 
He^ therefore, who reads man in this language, 
reads him most accurately. 

To enumerate all the advantages of physio- 
gnomy would require a large treatise. The most 
indisputable, though the most important of these 
its advantages, are those the painter acquires, 
who, if he be not a physiognomist, is nothing. 
The greatest is that of forming, conducting, and 
improving the human heart. 

I shall now say something with respect to the 
DUadoantages of physiognomy. 

Methinks I hear some worthy man exclaim : 
'^ O thou, who hast ever hitherto lived the friend 
of religion and virtue 1 what is thy present pur- 
pose ? What mischief shall npt be wrought by 
this thy physiognomy ? Wilt thou teach man the 
unblessed art of judging his brother by the am- 
biguous expressions of his countenance ? Are 
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there not already sufficient of censorioiMnefls^ 
scandal^ and inspection into the fidlingB tf 
others ? Wilt thou teach man to read the secrets 
of the hearty the latent feelings, and the vwions 
errors of thought ? 

'^ Thou dwellest upon the advantages of thd 
science; sayest thou shalt teach men to con- 
template the beauty of virtue, the hatefolness 
of vice, and, by these means, make them vir- 
tuous ; and that thou inspirest us with an ab« 
horrence of vice, by obliging us to feel its ex- 
ternal deformity. And what shall be the conse- 
quence ? Shall it not be, that for the appearance, 
and not the reality of goodness, man shall wish 
to be good ? that, vain as he already is, acting 
from the desire of praise, and wishing only to 
appear what he ought determinately to be, he 
unll yet become more vain, and will court th^ 
praise of men, not by words and deeds alone^ 
but by assumed looks and counterfeited forms ? 
Oughtest thou not rather to weaken this already 
too powerful motive for human actions, and to 
strengthen a better ; to turn the eyes inward, to 
teach actual improvement and silent innocence, 
instead of inducing him to reason on the oiit^ 
ward fair expressions of goodness, or the hatefiil 
ones of wickedness ?" ' 

This is a heavy accusation, and with great ap- 
pearance of truth. Yet how easy is defence to 
me, and how pleasant, when my opponent ac- 
cuses me from motives of philanthropy, and not 
of splenetic dispute 1 The charge is twofold, 
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Censoriousness and Vanity. I will answer these 
charges Beparately ; and now proceed to reply 
to the first objection. 

1 teach no black art ; no nostrum^ the secret 
of which I might have concealed^ which is a 
thousand times injurious for once that it is pro* 
fitable^ the discovery of which is therefore so 
difficult. I do but teach a science^ the most 
general^ the most palpable^ with which all men 
are acquainted ; and state my feelings^ observa- 
tions^ and their consequences. 

It ought never to be forgotten^ that the very 
purport of outward expression is to teach what 
passes in the mind^ and that to deprive man of 
this source of knowledge were to reduce him to 
utter ignorance ; that every man is bom with 
a certain portion of physiognomonical sensation^ 
as certainly as that every man^ who is not de- 
formed, is born with two eyes ; that all men, in 
their intercourse with each other^ form physio- 
gQomomcal decisions, according as their judg- 
ment is more or less clear ; that it is well known, 
though physiognomy were never to be reduced 
to a science, most men^ in proportion as they 
have mingled with the world, derive some pro- 
fit from their knowledge of mankind, even at 
the first glance, and that the same effects were 
produced long before this question was in agitav 
tion. Whether, therefore, to tea<^h men to de- 
cide with more perspicuity and certainty, instead 
of confusedly; to judge clearly ]ivith refined sen- 
iations^ instead of rudely and erroneously with 
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fieiisatioiis more gross ; and, instead of suffering 
them to wander in the dark^ and venture Bbor-» 
tive and injurious judgments, to learn them by 
physiognomonical experiments, by the rules. of 
prudence and caution, and the sublime voice of 
philanthropy, to mistrust, to be diffident and 
slow to pronounce, where they imagine they 
discover evil : whether this, I say, can be injuri- 
ous, 1 leave the world to determine. 

I think I may venture to affirm, that veryiew 
persons will, in consequence of this work, b^o 
to judge ill of others, who had not before been 
guilty of the practice. 

The second objection to physiognomy is, that 
^Mt renders men vain, and teaches them to 
assume a plausible appearance." The men thou 
wouldst reform are not children, who are good, 
and know that they are so; but men who must, 
from experience, learn to distinguish between 
good and evil; men who, to become perfiect, 
must necessarily be taught their own various, 
and consequently their own beneficent qualities. 
Let, therefore, the desire of obtaining approba- 
tion from the good, act in concert with the im- 
pulse to goodness. Let this be the ladder, or, 
if you please, the crutch to support tottering 
virtue. Suffer men to feel that God has ever 
branded vice with deformity, and adorned virtue 
with- inimitable beauty. Allow man to rejoice 
when he perceives that his countenance im- 
proves in proportion as his heart is ennobled. 
Inform him only, that to be good from vain mo- 
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tives, is not actual good, but vanity ; tliat tlie 
ornaments of vanity will ever be inferior and 
ignoble ; and that the dignified mien of virtue 
never can be truly attained^ but by the actual 
possession of virtue^ unsullied by the leaven of 
vanity. 

Let me now say a word or two as to the Ease 
and DifftcuUies attending the study of physio- 
gnomy. To learn the lowest^ the least difficult 
of aciences, at first appears an arduous under- 
taking, when taught by words or books, and not 
reduced to actual practice. What numerous 
dangers and dfficulties might be started against 
all the didly enterprises of men^ were it not un- 
deniable that they are performed with facility I 
How might not the possibility of making a 
watch, and still more a watch worn in a ring, 
or of sailing over the vast ocean, and of number- 
less other arts and inventions, be disputed, did 
we not behold them constantly practised ! How 
many arguments might be urged against the 
practice of physic ! and though some of them 
be unanswerable, how many are the reverse ! 

It is not just, too hastily to decide on the 
possible ease or difficulty of any subject which 
we have not yet examined. The simplest may 
abound with difficulties to him who has not 
made firequent experiments, and, by frequent 
experiments, the most difficult may become 
easy. 

Whoever possesses the slightest capacity for, 
and has once acquired the habit of, observation 
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and comparison, should he see himself daily and 
incessantly surrounded by hosts of difficulties^ 
yet be wilt certainly be able to make a progress. 
There is no study, however difficult, which may 
not be attained by perseverance and resolutioii. 

We have men constantly before us. In the 
very smallest towns there is a continual inflbx 
and reflux of persons, of various and opposite 
characters : among these, many are known to 
us without consulting physiognomy; and that 
they are patient or choleric, credulous or sa»^ 
picious,' wise or foolish, of moderate or weak 
capacity, we are convinced past contradictioik 
Their countenances are as widely various as their 
characters, andthese variety of countenaneea 
may each be as accurately drawn as their varie- 
ties of character may be described. 

There are men, with whom we have daily ia-^ 
tercourse, arid w'hose interest and ours* are coa^ 
nected. Be their dissimulation what it may, 
passion will frequently, for a moment, snatch off 
the mask, and give us a glance, at least a side- 
view of their true form. 

Has Nature bestowed on man the eye and ear, 
and yet made her language so difficult, or so en- 
tirely unintelligible ? and not the eye and ear 
alone, but feeling, nerves, internal sensations, 
and yet has rendered the language of the super- 
ficies so confused, so obscure? She who has 
adapted sound to the ear, and the ear to sound ; 
she who has created light for the eye, and the 
eye for light ; she who has taught man so soon 
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UTBpeak^ and to understand speech; shall she 
have imparted innumerable traits and marks of 
secret inclinations^ powers^ and passions^ accom- 
panied by perception^ sensation^ and an impulse 
to interpret them to his advantage ; and^ after 
bestowing such strong incitements^ shall she have 
denied him the possibility of quenching this his 
thirst of knowledge ? She who has given him 
pcBetration to discover sciences still more pro- 
found^ though of much inferior utility ; who has 
taught him' to trace out the paths^ and measure 
the curves of comets ; who has put a telescope 
into his hand^ that he may view the satellites of 
the planets^ and has endowed him with the ca- 
pability of calculating their eclipses through re- 
volving ages ; shall so kind a mother have denied 
her children (her truth-seeking pupils^ her noble 
philanthropic offspring, who are 'so willing to 
admire and rejoice in the majesty of the Most 
High, viewing man his master-piece) the power 
of reading the ever-present^ ever-open book of 
the human countenance; of reading man, the 
most beautiful of all her works, the Compendium 
of all things, the mirror of the Deity ? 

Awake I view man in all his infinite forms ! 
Look, for thou mayest eternally learn ; shake off 
thy sloth, and behold. Meditate on its import- 
ance ; take resolution to thyself, and the most 
difficult shall become easy. 

Let me now mention the Difficulties attending 
this study. There is a peculiar circumstance 
attending the starting of difficulties. There are 
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some who possess the particular gift of discover* 
ing and inventing difficulties^ without nuoiber. 
or liniits^on the most common and easy subjects. 
I shall be brief on the innumerable difficulties 
of physiognomy ; because, it not being my in- 
tention to cite them all in this place, the most^ 
important will occasionally be noticed and an- 
swered in the course of the work. I hare ao 
additional motive to be brief, which is, that most 
of these difficulties are included in the indescrib-. 
able minuteness of innumerable traits of char 
racter, or the impossibility of seizing, express- 
ing, and analysing certain sensations and obser^ 
vations. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the 
smallest shades, which are scarcely discernible 
to an unexperienced eye, frequently denote total- 
opposition of character. How wonderfully may 
the expression of countenance and character be 
altered by a small inflexion or diminishing, 
lengthening or sharpening, even though but of 
a hair's breadth I 

How difficult, how impossible, must this va*. 
riety of the same countenance, even in the most 
accurate of the arts of imitation, render pre- 
cision ! How often does it happen, that the seat 
of character is so hidden, so enveloped, so 
masked, that it can. only be caught in certaio,and 
perhaps uncommon positions of the countenance; 
which will again be changed, and the signs all 
disappear, before they have made any durable 
impression ! or, supposing the impression made, 
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these distinguishing traits may be so difficult to 
seile, that it shall be impossible to painty much 
less to engrave^ or describe them by language. 

It is with physiognomy as with all other ob- 
jects of taste^ literal or figuratiTe, of sense or of 
spirit. How many thousand accidents^ great and 
small^ physical and moral; how many secret in- 
cidents^ alterations, passions; bow often will 
dress^ position, light and shade, and innumer- 
able discordant circumstances, shew the coun- 
tenance so disadvantageously, or, to speak more 
properly, betray the physiognomist into a false 
judgment on the true qualities of the counte- 
nance and character ! How easily may these 
occasion him to overlook the essential traits of 
character, and form his judgment on what is wholly 
accidental! How surprisingly may the sraall- 
po:i^ during life, disfigure the countenance ! How 
may it destroy, confuse, or render the most de- 
cisive traits imperceptible ! 

WewUl therefore grant the opposer of physio- 
gnomy all he can ask, although we do not live 
without hope, that many of the difficulties shall 
be resolved, which at first appeared to the reader 
and to the author inexplicable *• 

It is highly incumbent upon me, that I should 
not lead my readers to expect more from me 
than I am able to perform. Whoever publishes 
a considerable work on physiognomy, gives his 

* The fbUowing linet, to the end of the Introduction, contain 
M. Lavater't own remarks on himself. 
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readers apparently to understand^ that he ib 
much better acquainted with the subject than 
any of his cotemporaries. Should an error escape 
hini> he exposes, himself to the severest ridicule; 
he is contemned, at least by those who do not 
read him, for pretensions which probably they 
suppose him to make, but which in reality he 
does not make. 

The God of truth, and all who know me, will 
bear testimony, that from my whole soul I des- 
pise, deceit, as I do all silly claims to superior 
wisdom and infallibility, which so many Mriters, 
by a thousand artifices, endeavour to make thdr 
readers imagine they possess. 

First, therefore, I declare, what I have UDi<> 
formly declared on all occasions, although the 
persons who speak of me and my works endea- 
vour to conceal it from themselves and others, 
that I understand but. little of physiognomy; 
that I have been, and continue daily to be, mis- 
taken in my judgment: but these errors are the 
most natural and most certain means of correct^ 
ing, confirming, and extending my knowledge^ 

It will probably not be disagreeable to many 
of my readers, to be informed, in part, of the 
progress of my mind in this study. 

Before I reached the twenty-fifth year .of my 
age, there was nothing I should have supposed 
more improbable, than that I should make the 
smallest inquiries concerning, much less that I 
should write a book on, physiognomy. I was 
neither inclined to read nor make the slightest 
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observations on the subject. The extreme sen- 
sibility of my nerves occasioned me^ however^ 
to feel certain emotions at beholding certain 
countenances. I sometimes instinctively formed 
a judgment according to these first impressions^ 
«nd was laughed at^ ashamed^ and became cau- 
tious. Years passed away before I again dared, 
impelled by similar impressions, to venture 
similar opinions. In the meantime, I occasion- 
ally sketched the countenance of a friend, whom 
by chance I had lately been observing. I had, 
from my earliest youth, a propensity to drawing, 
and especially to drawing of portraits, although 
I had but little genius or perseverance. By this 
practice my latent feelings began partly to un- 
fold themselves. The various proportions, si- 
militudes, land varieties of the human counte- 
nance became more apparent. It has happened 
that, on two successive days, I have drawn two 
fiuseSy the features of which had a remarkable 
resemblance. This awakened my attention ; 
and my astonishment increased when I received 
certain proofs that these persons were as similar 
in character as in feature. 

I was afterwards induced, by M. Zimmerman, 
physician to the court of Hanover, to write my 
thoughts on this subject. I met with many op- 
ponents; and this opposition obliged me to make 
deeper and more laborious researches, till at 
length the present work on physiognomy was 
produced. 

Here I must repeat the full conviction I feel. 
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that my whole life would be insufficient to ftrai ' 
any approach towards a perfect and consistent 
whole. It is a field too vast for me singly to tBI. 
I shall find Various opportunities of confessing 
my deficiency in various branches of science, 
without which it is- impossible to stud^ physio- 
gnomy with that firmness and certairity which 
are requisite. I shall conclude by declaring, 
with unreserved candour, and wholly commit- 
ting myself to the reader who is the firiend of 
truth, 

That I have heard, from the weakest men, re« 
marks on the human countenance more acute 
than those I had made ; remarks which made 
mine appear trifling. 

That I believe, were various other people to 
sketch countenances, and write their observa- 
tions, those I have hitherto made would soon 
become of little importance. 

That I daily meet an hundred foces concern- 
ing which I am unable to pronounce any certain 
opinion. 

Tliat no man has any thing to fear firoln my 
inspection, as it is my endeavour to find good lb 
man, nor are there any men in whom good is 
not to be found. 

That since I have begun thus to observe man- 
kind, my philanthropy is not diminished, but, I 
will venture to say, increased. 

And that now (January 1783), after ten years' 
daily study, I am not more convinced of the 
certainty of my own existence, than of the truth 
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of the science of physiognomyp or than that this 
trudi may be demonstrated : and that I bold him 
to be a weak and simple person^ who shall 
affinn^ that the effects of the impressions made 
upon bim by all possible human countenances^ 
are equal. 

CHAP. 11. 

On the Nature of Man, whkh is the Foundation of 
the Science qf Physiognomy. — Difference between 
Phydognomy and Pathognomy* 

Man is the most perfect of all earthly creatures, 
the most imbued with the principles of life. 
Each particle of matter is an immensity, each 
leaf a world, each insect an in^plicable com- 
pendium. Who, then, shall enumerate the gra- 
dations between insect and man ? In him all the 
powers of nature are united. He is the essence 
of creation. The son of earth, he is the earth's 
lord : tbe summary and central point of all 
existence^ of all powers, and of all life, qu that 
earth which he inhabits. 

There are no organized beings with which we 
are acquainted, man alone excepted, in which 
are so wonderfully united these different kinds 
of life, the animal, the intellectual, and the 
moral. Each of these lives is the compendium 
of various faculties, most wonderfully com- 
pounded and harmonised. 

To know, to desire, to act, or accurately to 

c 
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observe and meditate^ to percieive and to wisfa^ 
to possess the power of motion and resistance— 
these combined^ constitute man an animal^ in- 
tellectual^ and moral being. 

Endowed with these faculties^ and with this 
triple life^ man is in himself the most worthy 
subject of observation^ as he likewise is himself 
the most worthy observer. In him each species 
of life is conspicuous ; yet never can his proper- 
ties be wholly known, except by the aid of his 
external form, his body^ his superficies. 'How 
spiritual, how incorporeal soever his internal 
essence may be, still is* he only visible and con- 
ceivable from the harmony of his constituent 
parts. From these he is inseparable. He exists 
and moves in the body he inhabits, as in bis ele- 
ment. This tlyreefold life, which man cannot be 
denied to possess, necessarily first becomes the 
subject of disquisition and research, as it pre- 
sents itself in the form of body, and in such of 
his faculties as are apparent to- sense. 

By such external appearances as affect the 
senses, all things are characterised; they are 
the foundations of all human knowledge. Man 
must wander in the darkest ignorance, equally 
with respect to himself and the objects that sur- 
round him, did he not become acquainted with 
their properties and powers, by the aid of their 
externals ; and had not each object a character 
peculiar to its nature and essence, which ac- 
quaints us with what it is, and enables us to dis- 
tinguish it from what it is not. 
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We survey all bodies that appear to sight 
under a certain form and superficies ; we behold 
those outlines traced which are the result of 
their organization. I hope I shall be pardoned 
the repetition of common-place truths^ since on 
these is built the science of physiognomy^ or the 
proper study of man. 

Tlie organization of man peculiarly distin- 
guishes him from all other earthly beings ; and 
his physiognomy^ that is to say^ his superficies, 
and outlines of this organization^ shew him to be 
infinitely superior to all those visible beings by 
which he is surrounded. We are unacquainted 
with any form equally noble^ equally majestic 
with that of man ; and in which so many kinds 
of life^ so many powers^ so many virtues of ac- 
tion and motion, unite as in a central point. With 
firm step he advances over the earth's surface, 
and with erect body raises his head to heaven. 
He looks forward to infinitude; he acts with 
facility and swiftness inconceivable^ and his mo- 
tions are the most immediate and the most varied. 
By whom may their varieties be enumerated? 
He c^n at once both sufier and perform infinitely 
more than any other creature. He unites flexi- 
bility and fortitude^ strength and dexterity^ ac- 
tivity and rest. Of all creatures he can the 
soonest yield^ and the longest resist. None re- 
semble him in the variety and harmony of his 
powers. His fiiculties^ like bis tbrm^ are peculiar 
to himself. 

The make and proportion of man^ his superior 
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height^ capable of 8d many changes^ and siich 
variety of motion^ Jirove to the unprejudrced tib- 
server his superior eminent strength^ and asto- 
nistiing facility olfaction. The high excellence 
lEind physiological unity of human nature^ are 
visible at the first glance. The head^ especially 
the face^ and the formation of the firm parts 
compared to the firm parts of other animals^ 
convince the accurate observer^ who h capable 
of investigating truth^ of the greatness and sii- 
periorFty of his intellectual (j[ualities. The 63^6, 
the look^ the cheeks, the motkth^ the forebeiM], 
whether considered in a svate of entire rest^ or 
during their innuiiienibte varieties of motion^ — 
in fine, whatever is understood by physiognomy 
— are the most expressive, the most convincing 
picture of interior sensation, desires, passions^ 
will, and of all those properties which so much 
. exalt moi*al above animal life. 

Although the physiological, intellectualy and 
^oral life of man, with all their subordinate 
powers, and their constituent parts, so eminently 
Unite in one being ; although these three kinds 
of life do not, like three distinct families^ reside 
in separate parts or stories of the body, but co- 
exist in one point, and by their obmbifiation f3rrh 
one whole ; yet it is plain, that eafch of these 
powers of life has its peculiar station, where it 
more especially unfolds itself and acts. 

It iis beyond contradiction evident, thatj though 
physiological or animal life displays itself through 
all the body, and especially through all the ani- 
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mat pwrtB, yet il acts more conspicuously in the 
arm, from the shoulder to the ends of the fingers. 

It IB not less evident that intellectual life, or 
the power of the understanding and the mind, 
make themselves most apparent in the circum- 
firfance and form of the s<>Ud parts of the head, 
enptieiaUy the forehead ; though they will dis- 
Goyel^ UiemAelves, to an attentive and accurate 
eye, in every part and point of the human body, 
by the congeniality and harmony of the various 
parts. Is there any occasion to prove, that the 
power of thinkiag resides neither in the foot, in 
the hand, nor in the back, but in the head, and 
in its internal parts ? 

The moral life of man particularly reveals itr 
self in tbe lines, marks, and transitions of the 
countenance. His moral powers and desires; 
his irritability, sympathy, and antipathy; his far- 
dlity of attracting or repelling the objects that 
surround him : these are all summed up in, and 
painted upon his countenance when at rest. 
When any passion is called into action, such 
passJHi is depicted by the motion of the muscles, 
and tfiese motions are accompanied by a strong 
palpitation of the hearL If the countenance be 
tnniquil, it always denotes tranquillity in the 
region of the heart and breast. 

This threefold life of man, so intimately inter- 
woven through his frame, is still capable of be • 
kkfg studied in its different appropriate parts; 
and^ did we Hire in a lest depraved worlds we 
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should find sufficient data for die science of phy- 
siognomy. 

The animal life^ the lowest and most earthly, 
would discover itself from the rim of the belly to 
the organs of generation^ which would become 
its central or focal point. The middle or mond 
life would be seated in the breast, and the heart 
would be its central p<Mnt. The intellectual life, 
which of the three is supreme, would reside in 
the head, and have the eye for its centre. If we 
take the countenance as the representative and 
epitome of the three divisions, then will the fore- 
head to the eyebrows be the mirror or image of 
the understanding; the nose and cheekis, the 
image of the moral and sensitive life ; and the 
mouth and chin, the image of the animal life ; 
while the eye will be to the whole as its sum* 
mary and centre. 

All that has been hitherto advanced is sa 
clear, so well known-, so universal, that we 
should blush to insist upon such common-place 
truths, were they not first the foundation on 
which we must build all we have to propose ; 
and, again, had not these truths (can it be be« 
lieved by fiiturity ?) in this our age been so many 
thousand times mistaken and contested with the 
most inconceivable afiectation. 

The science of physiognomy, whether under- 
stood in the most enlarged or most confined 
sense, indubitably depends on these general and 
incontrovertible principles ; yet, incontroverti- 
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ble a8 they are^ they have not been- without their 
opponents. Men pretend, to doubt of the most 
striking, the most convincing^ the most self- 
evident truths 5 although, were. these destroyed, 
neither truth nor knowledge would remain. 
They do not profess to doubt concerning the 
physiognomy of other natural ol\ject8 ; yet do 
they doubt the physiognomy of human nature — 
the first object, the most worthy of contempla- 
tion, and.the most animated therealms of nature 
contain. 

We have already hinted to our readers, that 
they are to expect only fragments on physi- 
ognomy from us, and not a perfect system. How- 
ever, what has been said may serve. as a sketch 
for such a system. We shall conclude this 
chapter with shewing the difference between 
Phgnogfunny undPatJu^omy. 

Physiognomy is the science or knowledge of 
the correspondence between the external and 
mtemal man,. the visible superficies and the in- 
visible contents. Physiognomy, opposed to pa- 
thognomy, is the knowledge of the signs of the 
powers and inclinations of men— Pathognomy 
is the knowledge of the signs of the passions. 
Physiognomy therefore teaches the knowledge 
of character at rest, and pathognomy of charac- 
ter in motion. Character at rest, is taught by 
the form of the solid and the appearance of. the 
moveable parts while at rest. Character impias- 
sioned, b manifested by the moveable parts in 
motion. 
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Phyrfognomy may be compared to th« mm* 
total of tbe mind; pathognomy, to the intereit 
irhich is the product of thi» ram-toCaL Tke 
former shews what man is in general, the faMw 
what he becomes at particular mimientaf or^ 
the one what be might be, the other what be is^ 
The first is the root and stem of tbe siMOpd^ 
the soil in which it is planted. Whaewt \m^ 
lieves the latter, iuid not tbe former, believes io 
fruit without a tree> in corn witbmit land. 
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Signs qf Bodily Strength and Weohwis^Qf Healih 
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Wb call that human body strong^ which can 
easily alter other bodies^ without being eaaUjr 
altered itself. The more immediate it can ad^ 
and the less immediately it can be acted upon^ 
the greater is its strength ; and the weaker^ the 
less it can act, or withstand the action of othersj 
There is a tranquil strength, the essence of whick 
is immobility; and there is an active stoengcb, 
the essence of which is motion; The aae baa 
motion^ the other stability^ in an extraordioaiy 
degree. There is the strength of the. rock, and 
the elasticity of the spring. 

There is the Herculean strength of bones and 
rinews ; thick, ttm, compact, and ieimoveeUe' 
as a pillar. 
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There are heroes leas Herculean^ less firni, 
•ilie!^, iarge} leas set, less rocky; who yet, 
mhiM roused, when opposed in their activity, 
wH meet oppression with so much strength, 
wilijresist weight with such elastic force, as 
scarcely to be equalled by the most muscular 
stfength. 

The elq>hant has native, bony strength. Irri- 
tated or not, he bears prodigious burdens, and 
cmal^es all on which be treads. An irritated 
wasp has strength of a totally different kind t 
but bodi have compactness for their foundation, 
and especially the firmness of construction. All 
porosity destroys strength. 

The strength, like the understanding of a man, 
is discovered by its being more or less compact. 
The elasticity of a body has signs so remarkable, 
that they will not permit us to confound such 
body wkh one that is not elastic. How mani- 
fest are the varieties of strength between the 
foot oC an elephant and a stag, a wasp and a 
flyl 

IVanquil, firm strength, is shewn in the pro- 
portions of the form, which ought rather to be 
short than long. In the thick neck, the broad 
riioulders, and the countenance, which, in a state 
of health, is rather bony than fleshy. In the 
short, compact* and Icnotty forehead.; and espe- 
cially when die dnu$ froniales are visible, but not 
too -ftr pn3||ecting ; flat in the middle, or sud* 
denly indented, hut not ioMnooth cavities. In 
faoriBOotal eyebrows, situated near the eye» 

c 2 
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Deep eyes^ and stedfast look. In the broad^ firm 
nose, bony near the forehead, especially in its 
straight, angular outlines. In short, thick^ ^t^. 
hair of the head and beard ; broad teeth, staiid-^ 
ing close to each other. In compact lips^ of 
which the under rather projects than retreats. 
In the strong, prominent, broad chin. In the 
strong, projecting os occipitis. In the bass voice^ 
the firm step, and in sitting still. 

Elastic strength, the livingpower of irritability^ 
must be discovered in the moment of action ; 
and the firm signs must afterward^ be abstracted^ 
when the irritated power is once more at rest. 
*^ This body, therefore, which at rest was capable 
of 80 little, acted and resisted so weakly^ can^ 
thus irritated^ and with this degree of tension, 
become thus powerful." We shall find on in* 
quiry, that this strength, awakened by iiTitation, 
generally resides in thin, tali, but not very tall, 
and bony, rather than muscular bodies; in bodies 
of dark or pale complexions ; of rapid motion,' 
joined with a certain kind of stiffness ; of hasty 
and firm walk ; of fixed penetrating look ; and 
with open lips, but easily and accurately to be 
closed. 

Signs of weakness are, disproportionate length 
of body; much flesh; little bone; extension; 
a tottering fi*ame ; a loose skin ; round, obtuse, 
and particularly hollow outlines of the forehead 
and nose; smallnesa of nose and chin; little 
nostrils; the retreatfi^ chin; long, cylindrical 
neck ; the walk very hasty or languid, without 
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firmneas of step ; the timid aspect ; closing eye* 
lids ; open mouth ; lohg teeth ; the jftw«bone 
loAlfk but bent towards the ear ; whiteness of 
coteplexion ; teeth inclined to be yellow ot 
green; &ir, long, and tender hair; shrill voice* 
I shall now proceed to consider Medicinal 
Semeiotics, or the Signs of Health and Sickness. 
—Not I^ but an experienced physician ought to 
write on the physiognomonical and pathogno* 
monical semeiotica of health add sickness, and 
describe the physiological character of the body, 
and its propensities to this or that disorder. I 
am beyond description ignorant with respect to 
the nature of disorders and their signs ; still may 
I, in consequence of the few observations I have 
made^ declare, with some certainty, by repeatedly 
examining the firm parts and outlines of the 
bodies and countenances of the sick, that it is 
not difficult to predict what are the diseases to 
which the man in health is most liable. 

Of what infinite importance would sUch phy- 
siognomonical semeiotics, or prognostics of pos- 
sible or probable disorders, be, founded on the 
nature and form of the body! How essential 
were it, could the physician say to the healthy, 
^' You naturally have, some time in your life> to 
expect this or that disorder. Take the necessary 
precautions against such or such a disease. The 
virus of the small-pox slumbers, in .your body, 
and may thus or thus be jDUt in motion : thus the 
hectic, tiius the inteJtelRnil, and thus the pu- 
trid fever." Oh, how worthy, Zimnxerm^ri^ 
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would a Ireadse on phTBiognomonical Dwtetie^ 
(or regimen) be of tbee 1 

Whoever shall read this author's work oft 
Experience, will see how characteristicaHy he de* 
Bcribes various diseases which originate, in the 
passions. Some quotations from this work, which 
will justify my wish, and contain the most valuw 
able semeiotical remarks^ cannot be unaccept- 
able to the reader. 

^^ The observing toiind examines the physiog'-' , 
nomy of the sick, the signs of which exiend over 
the whole body ; but the progress and change 
of the disease is principally to be found in the 
countenance and its parts. Sometimes the pa- 
tient carries the marks of his disease : in burn» 
iog, bilious^ and hectic fevers ; in the chlorosis } 
the common and black jaundice ; in worm 
cases/'-— I, who know so little of physic, have 
several times discovered the disease of the tape* 
worm in. the countenance. 
- '^ lb the ^or uterinus, the least observant can 
read the disease. The more the countenance is 
changed, in burning fevers, the greater is the 
danger. A man whose natural aspect Is miU 
and calm, but who stares at me, with a florid 
complexion, and wildness in his eyes, prognos- 
ticates an approaching delirium. I have Hke« 
wise seen a look indescribably wild, accom- 
panied by paleness, when nature, in an in&tm- 
mation of the lungs, i«bs coming to a crisis, and 
the patient was becomf ngf: clxcessively cold and 
frantic. The countenance relaxed, the lips pale • 
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and haoging, in burning feverSj are bad symp- 
toins, as tbey denote great debility ; and 'd the 
change and decay of the countenance be sud- 
deI^ the danger is great. When the nose is 
pointed^ the face of a lead colour, and the lips 
livid^ iBflainmation has produced gangrene, 

*' There is frequently something dangerous to 

be observed in the countenance, which cannot 

be known from other symptoms, and which yet 

U very significant. Much is to be observed in 

the eyes. Boerhaave examined the eyes of the 

patient with a magnifying glass, that he might 

see if the blood entered the smaller vessels. 

Hippocrates held, that the avoiding of light, 

involuntary tears, squinting, one eye less than 

the other, the white of the eye inflamed, the 

snudl veins inclined to be black, too much 

swelled, or too much sunken, were each and all 

bad symptoms. 

'^ The motion of the patient, and his position 

^ bed, ought likewise to be enumerated among 

^cputicnlar symptoms of disease* The hand 

^^ed to the forehead, waved, or groping in 

the sir, scratching on the wall, and pulling up 

tbe bed-clothes, are of this kind. The position 

io bed is a very significant sign of the internal 

tttuation of the patient, and therefore deserves 

^ery attention. The more unusual the .position 

i8i in any inflammatory disease, the more cer*- 

iaioly may we conclude that tl|e anguish is great, 

>uid consequently the danger. Hippocrates has 

described the position of the aiick, io such cases^ 
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with an accuracy that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The best position in sickness is the usual 
position in health." 

1 shall add some other remarks from this phy- 
sician and physiog;noniist, whose abilities are 
superior to envy, ignorance and quackery. 
" Swift was lean while he was the prey of am- 
bition, chagrin, and ill-temper; but, after the 
loss of his understanding, he became fat." His 
description of Envy, and its efiect* on the bodf^, 
is incomparable. " The effects of Envy are 
visible, even in children. They become thin, and 
easily fall into consumptions. Envy takes away 
the appetite and sleep, and causes feverish mo* 
tion; it produces gloom, shortness of breath, 
impatience, restlessness, and a narrow che»t. 
The good name of others, on which it seeks to 
avenge itself by slander, and feigned hut not real 
contempt, hangs like the sword suspended by a 
hair over the head of Eavy, that continually 
wishes to torture others, and is itself continually , 
on the rack. The laughing simpleton becomes 
disturbed as soon as Envy, that worst of fiends, 
takes possession of him, and he perceives that lit ■ 
vainly labours to debase that merit which he 4 
cannot rival. His eyes roll, he knits his fore^';; 
head, he becomes morose, peevish, and hang*', 
his lips. There is, it is true, a kind of envy that" 
arrives at old age. Envy in her dark cave, po3- 1 
sessed by toothless furies, there hoards her i>oi- 
son, which, with infernal wickedness, she endea- 
vours to eject over each worthy person and ho^ 
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nourable act. She defends the cause of vice, 
endeaYours to confound right and wrong, and 
vitally wounds the purest innocence.'^ 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Coi^enidliiy qf the Human Form. 

Tab same vital powers that make the heart beat, 

give motion to the finger ; that which roofs the 

ikull, arches the finger-nail. Art is at variance 

with herself: not so Nature. Her creation is 

progressive. From the head to the back, from 

the shoulder to the arm, from the arm to the 

hand, and from the hand to the finger ; from the 

root to the stem, the stem to the branch, the 

branch to the twig, the twig to the blossom and 

friut, each depends on the other, and all on the 

root : each is similar in nature and form. There 

is a determinate effect of a determinate power. 

Through all nature each determinate power is 

prodnctive only of such and such determinate 

effects. The finger of one body is not adapted 

to the hand of another body. Each part of an 

organized body is an image of the whole. The 

bkx)d in the extremity of the finger, has the 

cbaracter of the blood in the heart. The same 

congeniality is found in the nerves, in the bones. 

One spirit lives in all. Bach member of the 

liody is in proportion to that whole of which it 

vapairt. As from the length of the smallest 
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member, the smallest, joint of the fitiger, the 
proportion of the whole, the length and breadtb 
of the body may be found ; so also may the form 
of the whole from the form of eacli single part- 
When the head is long, all is long, or round 
when the head is round, or square when it U 
square. One form, one mind, one root apper- 
tain to all : therefore is each organized body so 
much a whole, that, without discord, destruc- 
tion, or deformity, nothing can he added or di- 
minished. 

Every thing in man is progressive ; every 
thing congenial J . form, stature, complexion, 
hair, skiu, veins, nerves, bones, voice, walkf 
manner, style, passion, love, hatred. One tuod 
the same spirit is manifest in all. He has a de> 
terminate sphere, in which bis powers and sen- 
sations are allowed, within which they may b^ 
fi-eely exercised, but beyond which he cannot 
pass. Each countenance h, indeed, subject to 
momentary change, though not perceptible, even 
in its solid parts; but these changes are all pn> 
portionate: each is measured, each proper and 
pccuhar to tlie countenani^e in which it takes 
place. The capability of change is limited. < 
Even that which is affected, assumed, imitated^ < 
heterogeneous, still has the properties of the ia- I 
dividual -originating in the nature of the whole, < 
and is so definite, that it is only possible in tius, > 
but in no other being. ' 

I almost blush to repeat this in the present ' 
age. What, Posterity 1 wilt thou suppose, t" 
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I see DM SO often obliged to deaioii^tratc to 

pietended sages, that nature makes uu ementla- 

Wfiai She labours from one to all. Her's is not 

di^oimed oi-gankation, not mosaic work. Tiie 

mKe there is of the niusaic in the works of 

I jftistB, orators, or poets, the less are they uatu- 

t nJj the less do they resemble the copious streams 

I (f Ibe fouotaiu ; the stem exteudiug itself to the 

I tgmoteat branch. 

The i&ore there Is of progrtfssioo, the more 

[ fccK i) of truth, power, aod nature ; the more 

I exteneive, general, durable, and noble ix the 

L iAet. The desigos of nature are the designs of 

it ; one form, one spirit, appear through 

e whole. Thus nature forms her least plant, 

l.thus her most exalted man. I shall have 

Sected ootbing by my physiognomouical labours, 

HI im not able to destroy that opinion, so taste- 

lus, so unvTQTthy of the age, so opposite to uU 

Und philosophy, that nature patcheti up the 

EtftUiru of various countenances, in order to 

e one perfect countenance ; and I shall think 

1 well rewarded, if the congeniality, uni- 

Bl^, and agreement of human organizitiou 

I so denioustraled, that lie who shall deny it, 

U be declared to deny the light of the sun at 

i-day. 

lie human body is a plant, each part of which 

Kthe character of the stem. Sutler me to re- 

it this continually, since this most evident of 

ptiiiags is continually controverted, among all 

■la of meo, in words, deeds, books, and works 
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of art I therefore find the greatest incong^mi' 
ties in the lieads of the greatest masters* I kaom 
no painter^ of whom I can say he has thoroughly 
studied the harmony of the human outline, pot 
even Poussin^ no^ not even Raphael himself. Let 
any one class the forms of their countenancesi 
and compare them with the forms of nature. 
Let him, for instance, draw the outlines of their 
foreheads, and endeavour to find similar oat- 
lines in nature, and he will find incongruitiei^ 
which could not have been expected in nieh 
great masters. 

Chodowiecki, excepting the too great length 
and extent, particularly of his human figiive% 
perhaps had the most exact feeling of congenip 
ality in caricature, that is to say, of therelatifS 
propriety of the deformed, the humorous, or 
other characteristical members and featoreiv 
For as there is conformity and congeniality in 
the beautifiil, so is there also in the deformeiL 
Every cripple has the distortion peculiar to hiflip 
self, the effects of which are extended to. Ik 
whole body. In like manner, the evil actions d 
the evil, and the good actions of the good, have 
a conformity of character; at least, they are sB 
tinged with this conformity of character. 

Little as this seems to be remarked by poeti 
and painters, still is it the foundation of thdr 
art; for wherever emendation is visible, theit 
admiration is at an end. Why has no painter 
yet been pleased to place the blue eye beside the 
brown one ? Yet, absurd as this would be, dq 
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9urd are the incongruities continually en- 
red by the physiognomonical eye— the 
[ Venus on the head of Madona.— -I have 
fsured by a man of fashion^ that^ at a mas- 
le, with only the aid of an artificial nose^ 
irely concealed himself from the know- 
3f all his acquaintance. So much does 
reject what does not appertain to herself. 
.ve never yet met with one Roman nose 
an hundred circular foreheads in profile, 
hundred other square foreheads, I have 
y found one in which there were not cavi- 
d prominences. I never yet saw a per- 
iilar forehead with strongly arched fea- 
1 the lower part of the countenance^ the 
chin excepted. 

et no strong-bowed eye-brows combined 
my perpendicular countenances, 
irever the forehead is projecting, so in 
1 are the under lips, children excepted. 
♦c never seen gently arched, yet much re- 
ig foreheads, combined with a short snub 
FFbich in profile, is sharp and sunken, 
iiible nearness of the nose to the eye^ is 
attended by a visible wideness between 
le and mouth. 

»ng covering of the teeth, or, in other 
a long space between the nose and mouth, 
indicates small upper lips. Length of 
und face is generally attended by well- 
fleshy lips, 
ill at present product but one more ex- 
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ample^ which will coayince all who possess acntt 
pbysiognomonical sensation^ how great is the 
harmony of all nature's forms^ and how mndi 
she hates the incongruous. 

Take two, three, or four shades of men rftf 
markable for understanding ; join the featnni 
so artificially that no defect shall appear, as te 
as relates to the act of joining | that is^ take ths 
forehead of one, add the nose of a second^ fhs 
mouth of a third, the chin of a fourth, and tlis 
result of this combination of the signs of wisdoil 
shall be folly. Folly is perhaps nothing moBl 
than the emendation of some heterogeneous «A 
dition. " But let these four wise countenaniflf 
be supposed congruous.'' Let them so be sopil 
posed, or as nearly so as possible, still their cow 
bination will produce the signs of folly. 

Those therefore who maintain that ooncl 
cannot be drawn from a part, from a single 
tion of the profile, to tte whole, would be pcf» 
fectly right, if unarbitrary Nature patched 'xtf 
countenances like arbitrary Art ; but so she doil 
not. Indeed, when a man, being bom with w 
derstanding, becomes a fool, there expresdoi 
of heterogeneousness is the consequence. EidiMr 
the lower part of the countenance extends itsdlj 
or the eyes acquire a direction not conformably 
to the forehead, the mouth cannot remain ck>std{^ 
or the features of the countenance, in some othtf 
manner, lose their consistency: all becomes db^ 
cord ; and folly, in such a countenance, is nff 
manifest, Iiet him who would study physiognotijj 
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;he relation of the constituent parts of the 
mance : not having studied tbese^ he has 
d nothing. 

only is an accurate physiognomist^ and has 
ae spirit of physiognomy^ who possesses 
feeling, and sympathetic proportion of the 
Aiality and harmony of nature ; and who 
similar sense and feeling for all emenda- 
nd additions of art and constraint. He is 
'siognomist who doubts of the propriety^ 
nty, and harmony of nature, or who has 
18 physiognomonical essential; who sup- 
aature selects members to form a whole, 
impositor in a printing-office does letters 
le up a word ; who can suppose the works 
are are the patch-work of a harlequin 
. Not the most insignificant of insects is 
dpounded, much less man, the most per- 
brganized beings. He respires not the 
I. of wisdom, who doubts of this progres- 
eotitinuity, and simplicity of the structure 
nre. He wants a general feeling for the 
r ef nature ; consequently of art, the imi- 
if nature. I shall be pardoned this warmth, 
scessary. The consequences are infinite, 
tend to all things. He has the master- 
truth, who has this sensation of the con- 
ity of nature, and, by necessary induction, 
human form. 

imperfection in works of art, productions 
mind, moral actions, errors in judgment ; 
pticism, infidelity, and ridicule of religion, 
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naturally originate in the want of this knowled 
and sensation. He soars above all doubt oft 
Divinity and Christ, who hath them, and whc 
conscious of this congeniality. He also, who 
first sight, thoroughly understands and feels t 
congeniality of the human form, and that frc 
the want of this congeniality arises the differeo 
observed between the works of nature and 
art, is superior to all doubt concerning the tru 
and divinity of the human countenance. 

Those who have this sense, this feeling, call 
which you please, will attribute that only, a 
nothing more, to each countenance, which it 
capable of receiving. They will consider ea 
according to its kind, and will as little seek 
add a heterogeneous character as a heteroget 
ous nose to the face. Such will only unfold wl 
nature is desirous of unfolding, give what nati 
is capable of receiving, and take away that wi 
which nature would not be incumbered. Th 
will perceive in the child, pupil, friend, or wi 
when any discordant trait of character makes 
appearance ; and will endeavour to restore t 
original congeniality, the equilibrium of chan 
ter and impulse, by acting upon the still remai 
ing harmony, by co-operating with the yet u 
impaired essential powers. They will consid 
each sin, each vice, as destructive of this ha 
mony ; will feel how much each departure fro 
truth, in the human form, at least to eyes mo 
penetrating than human eyes are, must be mar 
fest, must distort, and must become displeasii 
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the Creator^ by rendering it unlike his image. 
iTho^ therefore^ can judge better of the works 
.nd actions of man^ who less offend or be offend - 
lAf who more clearly develop cause and effect^ 
than the physiognomist^ possessed of a full por- 
tion of this knowledge and sensation ? 



CHAP. V. 

i Description of Plates I and II. 

Wb shall occasionally introduce some figures^ 
: in order to support and elucidate those opinions 
[ nd propositions which may be advanced. These 
;^{htes refer to objects that have been already al- 
^ loded to in the preceding pages. 

[ Description of Plate I. Number 1. See the 
\ Frontispiece. 

This is a boldly sketched portrait of Albkrt 
DifRER. Whoever examines this countenance^ 
einnot but perceive in it the traits of fortitude^ 
Jeep penetration^ determined perseverance, and 
inventive genius. At least, every one will ac- 
bowledge the truth of these observations, when 
Blade. 

Number 2. Moncrikf. 
t 
There are few men capable of observation, 

who will class this visage wit!., ^he stupid. In 

the aspect, the eye, the nose especially, and the 
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mouthy are proofs, not to be mistaken^ of theie- 
complished gentleman, and the man of taste. 

Number 3. Johnson. 

The most unpractised eye will easily discover, 
in this sketch of Johnson, the acute, the com{H%- 
bensive, the capacious mind, not easily de- 
ceived, and rather inclined to suspicion than 
credulity. 

Number 4. Shakspbark. 

How deficient must all outlines be ! Among 
ten thousand can one be found that is exact? 
Where is the outline that can pourtray geniui! 
Yet who does not read, in this outline, imperfect 
as it is, from pure physiognonionical sensatioDi 
the clear, the capacious, the rapid mind, all con- 
ceiving, all embracing, that, with ecj^ual swift- 
ness and facility, imagines, creates, produces? 

Numbers. Stern b. 

The most unpractised reader in physiognomy 
will not deny to this countenance all the keen, 
the searching penetration of wit, the most ori- 
ginal fancy, full of fire, and the powers of ia- 
vention. Who is so dull as not to view, in this 
countenance, somewhat of the spirit of poor 
Yorick ? 

Number 6. S. Clarke. 

Perspicuity,benevolence, dignity, serenity, dis- 
passionate meditation, the powers of conception 
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ind perseverance^ are the most apparent charac- 
;eristics of this countenance. He who can hate 
such a face, must laboriously counteract all those 
physiognomonical sensations with which he was 
bom. 

Description of Plate II. 

Hitherto we have beheld nature in the most 
perfect of her productions 5 we must now view 
the reverse : we must proceed to contemplate 
her in her deformity. In this also, how intelligi- 
bly does she speak to the eyes of all, at the first 
glance! 

Number 1. 

Who does not here read reason debased, and 
Btopidity almost sunken to brutality ? This eye, 
these wrinkles of a lowering forehead, this pro- 
jecting mouth, the whole position of the head, 
do they not all denote manifest dulness and de- 
bility ? 

Number 2. A FooL 

From the small eyes in this figure, the open 
month, 4)articularly from the under part of the 
eoTintenance, no man whatever will expect 
penetration, reasoning, or wisdom. 

Number 3. 

True or false, nature or caricature, this coun- 
tenance will, to the common sensations of all 
men, depict an inhuman and brutal character. 
[t is impossible that brutality should be over- 

o 
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looked in the nose and month, or in the eye 
though still it deserres to be called a humai 
eye. 

Number 4. 

Let us proceed to the characters of passioc 
which are intelligible to every child; so tha 
concerning these there can be no dispute, if w 
are in any degree acquainted with their languagi 
The more violent the passion is, the more ap 
parent are its signs. The effect of the sdUi 
passions is to contract, and of the n>lent to dh 
tend the muscles. Every one will perceive, I 
this countenance, fear mingled with abhorrenei 

Number 5. 

No man will expect cheerfulness, tranquilBti 
content, strength of mind, and magnanimilj 
from this countenance. Fear and terror ai 
here strongly marked. 

Number 6. 

Terror, heightened by native indocility < 
character, is here strongly marked. 

* Such examples might be produced withoc 
end ; but to adduce some of the most decisiy 
of the various classes, is sufficient. We sha 
give some farther specimens hereafter. 
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The universal Excellence of the Form of Man. 

ACB creature is indispensable in the immensity 
fGod's creation ; but each creature does not 
Bow it is tbus indispensable. Of all earth's 
HWures, mail alone rejoices in his indispensa- 
hility. No man can render any other man dis- 
jKOsable. The place of no man can be supplied 
ity another. 

This belief j)f the IndispenEabilityand individu- 
iMty of all men, and in our own metaphysical 
tdispensabilityand individuality, is one of the iin- 
eknowUdged, the noble fruits of physiognomy ; 
ifhitt pregnant mth moat preciouaseed, whence 
l spring lenity and love. Oh, may posterity 
Vhold them flourish ! may future ages repose 
»der their shade ! The most deformed, the 
U corrupt of men, is still indispensable in this 
pfti of GotI, and U more or less capable of 
wing his own individuality and unsuppliable 
tdii^peiisability. The wickedest, the must de- 
prmed of men, is still more noble than the most 
eauteous and perfect animal. Contemplate, O 
mux 1 what thy nature is, not what it might 
f not what is wanting. Humanity, amid 
, its distortions, will ever remain wonderous 
lUmanity I 
Inceseantly might I repeat doctrines like this : 
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Art tliou better, more beauteous, nobler, 
many others of thy fellow-creatures ? If so, re- 
joice, and ascribe it not to thyself, but to Him 
who, from the same clay, formed one vessel for 
honour, another for dishonour; to Him who, 
without thy advice, without thy prayer, without 
any desert of thine, caused thee to be what thoa 
art. 

Yea, to Him I " for what hast thou, O man I 
that thou didst not receive ? Now, if thou didx 
receive, why dost thou glory as if thtAi hadst not 
received ?" — " Can tlie eye say to the hand, t 
have no need of thee ?" — " He that oppressetb 
the poor, reproacheth his Maker." — "God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men," — Who 
more deeply, more iaternally, feels all these 
divtue truths than the physiognomist ? the true 
physiognomist, who is not merely a man of '" 
literature, a reader, a reviewer, an author, bttt 
— a man ! l 

I am ready to acknowledge, that the most ha- 
mane physiognomist, he who so eagerly searches 
whatever ts good, beautiful, and noble in nature; 
who delights in the ideal; who duly exercisest^ 
nourishes, refines his taste, with humanity luoro^ | 
improved, more perfect, more holy; even he ifl^ 
in frequent danger,at least is frequently tempted^ ' ' 
to turn from the common herd of depraved men; 
from the deformed, the foolish, the apes, the 
hypocrites, the vulgar of mankind ; in danger 
of forgetting that these misshapen forms, these ( 
apes, these hypocrites, also are men ; and that 

I 
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notwithstandiDg all his imagined or his real ex- 
cdlence, all his noble feelings, the purity of his 
views (and who has cause to boast of these ?), 
all the firmness, the soundness of his reason, 
the feelings of his heart, the powers witii which 
he is endowed, still he is, very probably, from 
iusown moral defects, in the eyes of his superior 
beiogs, in the eyes of his much more righteous 
brother, as distorted as the most ridiculous, most 
depraved moral or physical monster appears to 
be ia his eyes. 

Liable as we are to forget this, reminding is 

necessary both to the writer and reader of this 

work. Forget not, that even the wisest of men 

; ire men. Forget not how much positive good 

: Qajr be found even in the worst, and that they 

I ve as necessary, as good in their place, as thou 

\ «t Are they not equally indispensable^ equally 

vnsQppIiable ? They possess not, either in mind 

' wbody, the smallest thing exactly as thou dost. 

beh is wholly, and in every part, as individual 

>»thou art. Consider each as if he 'were single 

io the universe ; then wilt thou discover powers 

^ excellencies in him, which^ abstractedly of 

.comparison^ deserve all attention and admiration. 

^pare him afterwards with others, his simi- 

Ivjty^ his dissimilarity to so many of his fellow* 

creatures. How must this incite thy amaze- 

tait I How wilt thou value the individuality, 

he indispensability of his being I How wilt 

Mm wonder at the harmony of his parts, each 

ttitributing to form one whole ; at their rela- 
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tion, the relation of his miliioiifoid indiridiiaUtj, 
%m such mnltitudes of other individuald ! Yes, we 
wonder at and adore the $o simple, yet so nh 
finitely varied expression of Almighty power ii- 
conceivable, so especially and so gloriously r^ 
vealed in the nature of man. 

No man ceases to be a man, hoir low soerer 
he may sink beneath the dignity of human Mr 
ture. Not being beast, he still is capable iof j 
amendment, of approaching perfection. lA 
worst of faces still is a human fece. Humady 
ever continues the honour and ornament d\ 



man. 



It is as impossible for a brute animal to be- 
come man, although he may in many actio 
approach, or almost surpass him, as for man 
become a brute, although many men indd|i| 
themselves in actions which we cannot view k^ 
brutes without abhorrence. 

But the very capacity of voluntarily debasiBg 
himself in appearance even below brutality, b 
the honour and privilege of man. This vefj 
capacity of imitating all things by an act of Ui 
will, and the powers of his understanding, thb^ 
very capacity man only has, beasts have 
The countenances of beasts are not suscept 
of any remarkable deterioration, nor are 
capable of any remarkable amelioration or 
tifying. The worst of the countenances of mttj 
may be still more debased ; but they may all^j 
to a certain degree, be improved and ennobled* 

The degree of perfection, or degradation, 
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nrhich man is capable^ cannot be described. For 
this reason^ the worst countenance has a well- 
founded claim to the notice, esteem, and hope 
of all good men. Again, in every human coun- 
tenance, however debased, humanity is still 
visible, that is, the image of the Deity. 

I have seen the worst of men, in their worst 
of moments, yet could not all their vice, blas- 
phemy, and oppression of guilt, extinguish the 
Hgfat of good that shone in their countenances, 
die spirit of humanity, the ineffaceable traits of 
internal, external perfectibility. The sinner we 
would exterminate, the man we must embrace. 
O physiognomy, what a pledge art thou of the 
everlasting clemency of God towards man ! O 
Bum, rejoice with whatever rejoices in its exist- 
CDce^ and contemn no being whom God doth 
not contemn 1 



CHAP. VII. 

()f the Forehead. 

I sHALfc appropriate this and some of the follow* 
ing chapters to remarks on certain individual 
parts of the human body. The following are my 
own remarks on foreheads. 

The form, height, arching, proportion, obli- 
qmty, and position of the scull, or bone of the 
forehead^ shew the propensity, degree of power. 



thought, and sensibility of man. Tlie covering' 
or skin of the forehead, its position, colour, 
wrinkles, and tension, denote the passions &nd 
present state of the mind. The hones give the 
internal quantity, and their covering ihe appli- 
cation of power. 

Though the skin be wrinkled, the forehead 
hones remain unaltered ; but this wrinkling 
varies according to the various forms of the 
bones. A certain degree of flatness producer 
certain wrinkles; a certain arching is attended 
by certain other wrinkles ; so that the wrinkles, 
separately considered, will give the arching; 
and this, vice rerso, will give the wrinkles. Cer-- 
tain foreheads can only have perpendicular^ - 
others horizontal, others curved, and otben* 
mixed and confused wrinkles. Cup-formed 
(smooth) cornerless foreheads, when they are in- 
motion, commonly have the simplest and least 
perplexed wrinkles. 

I consider the peculiar delineation of the oat* 
line and position of the forehead, which has been 
left miattempted by ancient and modern physi- 
ognomists, to be the most important of all the 
things presented to physiognomonical observa- 
tion. We may divide foreheads, considered iD 
profile, into three principal classes, the retreat- 
ing, the perpendicular, anil the projecting. Each 
of these classes has a multitude of variations, 
which may easily again he classed, and the chief < 
of which are rectilinear ; half round, half recti-' 
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linear, flowing into each other ; half round, half 
rectilinear, interrupted ; curve lined, simple ; 
the curve lined, double and triple. 

I shall add some more particular remarks, 
which I apprehend will not be unacceptable to 
my readers : 

1^ The longer the forehead, the more com- 
prehension, and less activity. 

.2. The more compressed, short, and firm the 
forehead, the more compression, firmness, and 
less volatility in the man. 

5. The more curved and cornerless the out- 
line, the more tender and flexible the character; 
■the more rectilinear, the more pertinacity and 
-severity. 

4. Perfect perpendicularity, from the hair to 
the eyebrows, want of understanding. 

5. Perfect perpendicularity, gently arched at 
the tojpj denotes excellent propensities of cold, 
tranqnil, profound thinking. 

6. Projecting — ^imbecility, immaturity, weak- 
ness, stupidity. 

7* Retreating, in general, denotes superiority 
of imagination, wit, and acuteness. 

8* The round and prominent forehead above, 
'straight lined below, and on the whole perpen- 
dicular, shews much understanding, life, sensi- 
bility, ardour, and icy coldness. 

!l. The oblique, rectilinear forehead, is also 
very ardent and vigorous. 

10. Arched foreheads appear properly to be 
feminine. 

D 2 
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11. A happy union of straight and curved 
lines^ with a happy position of the forehead, ex- 
press the most perfect character of wisdom. By 
happy union^ I mean, when the lines insensibly 
flow into each other ; and by happy position, 
wlien the forehead is neither too perpendicular, 
nor too retreating. 

12. I might almost establish it as an axiom; 
that right lines, considered as such, and curves, 
considered as such, are related as power and 
weakness, obstinacy and flexibility, understand- 
ing and sensation. 

13. I have hitherto seen no man with sharp 
projecting eye-bones, who had not great pro- 
pensity to an acute exercise of the understand- 
ing, and to wise plans. 

14. Yet there are many excellent heads whicb 
have not this sharpness, and which have the 
moi*e solidity, if the forehead, like a perpendi- 
cular wall, sink upon the horizontal eye-browsj 
and be greatly rounded on eacb side towards the 
temples. 

15. Perpendicular foreheads, projecting so as 
not immediately to rest upon the nose, which ar6 
small, wrinkly, short, and shining, are certain 
signs of weakness, little understanding, little 
imagination, little sensation. 

16. Foreheads with many angular, knotty 
protuberances, ever denote much vigorous, firm, 
harsh, oppressive, ardent activity, and perse- 
verance. 

17. It is a sure sign of a clear, sound under- 
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Standing*^ and a good temperament, when the 
profile of the forehead has two proportionate 
arches^ the lower of which projects. 

18. Eyebones with defined, marking, easily 
delineated, firm arches, I never saw but in noble 
and in great men. All the ideal antiques have 
these arches. 

19. Square foreheads, that is to say, with ex- 
tensive temples and firm eyebones, shews cir- 
cnmspection and certainty of character. 

20. Perpendicular wrinkles, if natural to the 
forehead, denote application and power; hori- 

r. zontal wrinkles, and those broken in the middle, 
(r or at the extremities, iii general negligence, or 
I* want of power. 

21. Perpendicular, deep indentings, in the 
X; boneft of the forehead, between the eyebrows, 1 
2' aerer met with but in men of sound understand - 
^ %i and firee and noble mindu, unless there were 
N some positively contradictory feature, 

22. A blue vena frontalis, in the form of a Y, 
wbeoin an open, smooth, well arched forehead, 
»s J We on ly found in men of extraordinary talents, 
aiulof an ardent and generous character. 

23. The following* are the most indubitable 
^s of an excellent, a perfectly beautiful and 
%uficant, intelligent, and noble forehead. 

An exact proportion to the other parts of the 
countenance. It must equal the nose or the 
under part of the face in l^ngth, that is, one- 
third. 

In breadth^ it must either be oval at the top 
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(like the foreheads of most of the great men of 
England) or nearly square. 

A freedom from unevenness and wrinkles^ yet. 
with the power of wrinkling, when deep in 
thought, afflicted by pain, or from just indigna-* 
tion. 

Above it must retreat, project beneath. 

The eyebones must be simple, horizontal, and^ 
if seen from above, must present a pure curve. 

There should be a small cavity in the centre, 
from above to below, and traversing the fore- 
head so as to separate into four divisions, which 
can only be perceptible by a clear descending' 
light. 

The skin must be more clear in the forehead 
than in the other parts of the countenance, | 

The forehead must every where be composed 
of such outlines as, if th^ section oi one-third 
only be viewed, it can scarcely be determined 
whether the lines are straight or circular. 

24. Short, wrinkled, knotty, regular, pressed 
in one side, and sawcut foreheads, with interest- 
ing wrinkles, are incapable of durable friend- 
ship. 

25. Be not discoiu*aged so long as a friend, an 
enemy, a child, or a brother, though a trans- 
gressor, has a good, well proportioned, open 
forehead ; there is still much certainty of im- 
provement, much cause of hope. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

• Of the Eyes and Eyebrows. 

^eyes are generally more significant of 

kness, effeminacy, and yielding, than brown 

black. True it is, there are many power- 

Den with blue eyes ; but I find more strength, 

hood, and thought, combined with brown 

with blue. Wherefore does it happen that 

Chinese, or the people of the Philippine 

ids, are very seldom blue-eyed ; and that 

^peans only, or the descendents of Europeans, 

blue eyes in those countries ? This is the 

i worthy inquiry, because there are no people 

) effeminate, luxurious, peaceable or indo- 

than the Chinese. 

ioleric men have eyes of every colour, but 
e brown, and inclined to green, than blue. 
I propensity to green is almost a decisive 
o of ardour, fire, and courage, 
have never met with clear blue eyes in the 
ncholic, seldom in the choleric ; but most 
3 phlegmatic temperament, which, however, 
much activity. 

hen the under arch described by the upper 
d is perfectly circular, it always denotes 
ness and tenderness, but also fear, timidity, 
weakness. 
le open eye^ not compressed, forming a long 
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acute angle with the nose, I have but 8> 
seen, except in acute and understanduigpei 

Hitherto I have seen no eye, where the 
formed a horizontal line over the pupil, th 
not appertain to a very acute, able, subtle 
but be it understood, that I have met wit! 
eye in very worthy men, but men of great 
tration and simulation. 

Wide, open eyes, with the white seen 
the apple, I have often observed in the timi 
phlegmatic, and also in the courageou 
rash. When compared, however, the fiei 
the feeble, the determined and the undeterc 
will easily be distinguished. The formi 
more firm, more strongly delineated, hav 
obliquity, have thicker, better cut, bu 
skinny eyelids. 



ADDITION. 

From the Gotha Court Calendar ^ 1771^ or 

from Buffon. 

" The colours most common to the eyi 
the orange, yellow, green, blue, grey, am 
mixed with white. The blue and oran^ 
most predominant, and are often found 
same eye. Eyes supposed to be black ai 
yellow, brown, or a deep orange ; to coi 
ourselves of which, we need but look at 
closely 3 for wheniseen at a distance^ or \ 
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Dv^ards the light, they appear to be black ; be- 
Muse the yellow-brown colour is so contrasted 
to tbft white of the eye, that the opposition 
nnkes it supposed black. Eyes also of a less 
tluic colour pass for black eyes, but are not 
esteemed so fine as the other, because the con- 
ti^tis not so great. There are also yellow and 
!g[bt yellow eyes, which do not appear black, 
■ccaase the colours are not deep enough to be 
verpowered by the shade. 
/'It is not uncommon to perceive shades of 
^Uige, yellow, grey, and blue, in the same eye ; 
i whenever blue appears, however small the 
>ctm'e, it becomes the predominant colour, 
i appears in streaks, over the whole iris. The 
iQge is in flakes, round, and at some little 
tance from the pupil ; but is so strongly 
iced by the blue, that the eye appears wholly 
le, and the mixture of orange isqnly perceived 
oen closely inspected. 

^* The finest eyes are those which we imagine 
I be black or blue. Vivacity and fire, which 
« the principal characteristics of the eyes, are 
e more emitted when the colours are deep and 
Dtrasted, rather than when slightly shaded, 
lick eyes have most strength of expression, and 
Mt vivacity ; but the blue have most mildness, 
1 perhaps are more arch. In the former there 
ID ardour uninterruptedly bright, because the 
oar, which appears to us uniform, every way 
its similar reflections. But modifications are 
Cinguished in the light ^which animates blue 
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eyes^ because there are various tints of colonr,] 
which produce various reflections. 

^^ There are eyes which are remarkable ibr I 
having what may be said to be no colour. Thej 
appear to be differently constituted from othefii 
The iris has only some shades of blue^ or gnj^ 
so feeble, that they are, in some parts, all 
white ; and the shades of orange which in! 
vene are so small that they scarcely can 
distinguished from grey or white, notwithstaad^j 
ing the contrast of these colours. The black 
the pupil is then too marking, because 
colour of the iris is not deep enough, and, 
may say, we see only the pupil in the centre 
the eye. These eyes are unmeaning, and ap] 
to be fixed and aghast. 

^^ There are also eyes, the colour of the irbj 
of which is almost green ; but these are moRi 
imcommon than the blue, the grey, the yelloVi 
and the yellow-brown. There are also people 
whose eyes are not both of the same colour. 

^^ Tlie images of our secrejt agitations an 
particularly painted in the eyes. The eye ap- 
pertains more to the soul than any other organ;] 
seems affected by, and to participate in, all 
motions ; expresses sensations the most livelyy^{ 
passions the most tumultuous, feelings the 
delightful, and sentiments the most delicatK 
It explains them in all their force, in all thi 
purity, as they take birth ; and transmits them- 1 
by traits so rapid, as to infiise into other minds 
the fire^ the activity, the very image with which 
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:heinseire3 are inspired. The eye at once re- 
ceives and reflects the intelligence of thought, 
aod the • warmth of sensibility. It is the sense 
of the mind, the tongue of the understanding." 

Again, *^ As in nature, so in art, the eyes are 
diilerently formed in the statues of the gods, and 
in bead? of ideal beauty, so that the eye itself is 
the distinguishing token. Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo, have large, round, well-arched eyes, 
diortened in length, in order that the arch may 
be the higher. Pallas, in like manner, has large 
eyes ; but the upper eyelid, which is drawn up, 
is expressive of attraction and languishment. 
Such an eye distinguishes the heavenly Venus 
Uninia from Juno ; yet the statue of this Venus 
bearing a diadem, has for that reason often been 
mistaken, by those who have not made this ob- 
servation, for the statue of Juno. Many of the 
modem artists appear to have been desirous of 
exceUing the ancients, and to give what Homer 
caUs the ox-eye, by making the pupil project, 
and seem to start from the socket. Such an eye 
has the modern head of the errroneously sup- 
posed Cleopatra, in the Medicean villa, and 
irbich presents the idea of a person strangled. 
rhe same kind of eye a young artist has given 
to the statue of the Holy Virgin, in the church 
St. Carlo al Torso." 

I shall quote one more passage from Para- 
celsus, who, though an astrological enthusiast, 
was a man of prodigious genius : 

** To come to the practical part, and give 
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proper signs^ with 8ome of their significationSi 
it is to be remarked, that blackness in the eyes 
generally denotes health, a firm mind, not wa- 
vering, but courageous, true, and honourable. 
Grey eyes generally denote deceit, instability, 
and indecision. Short sight denotes an able 
projector, crafty and intriguing in action. The 
squinting, or false-sighted, who see on both 
sides, or over and under, certainly denotes a 
deceitful, crafty person, not easily deceivedi 
mistrustful, and not always to be trusted; one 
who willingly avoids labour when he can, in- 
dulging in idleness, play, usury, and pilfering. 
Small and deep sunken eyes are bold in opposi- 
tion ; not discouraged, intriguing, and active ip 
wickedness ; capable of suffering much. Large 
eyes denote a covetous greedy man, and espe- 
cially when they are prominent. Eyes in coiil 
tinual motion signify short or weak sight, fear 
and care. The winking eye denotes an amorous 
disposition, foresight, and quickness in pro- 
jecting. The down-cast eye shews shame and 
modesty. Red eyes signify courage and strengtt. 
Bright eyes, slow of motion, bespeak the hero, 
great acts, audacious, cheerful, one feared by 
1 his enemies." 

It will not be expected I should subscribe to 
all these opinions, they being most of them ill 
founded, at least ill defined. 

The Eyebrows. 
Eyebrows regularly arched arc characteristic 
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of feminine youth ; rectilinear and horizontal^ 
are masculine ; arched and the horizontal com- 
bined, denote masculine understanding, and fe- 
mimue kindness. 

Wild and perplexed, denote a corresponding . 
mind, unless the hair be soft, and they then sig- 
nify gentle ardour; 

Compressed, firm, with the hairs running pa- 
rallel, as if cut, are one of the most decisive 
signs of a firm, manly, mature understanding, 
profound wisdom, and a true and unerring per- 
ceptidn. 

Meeting eyebrows, held so beautiful by the 
Arabs^ and by the old physiognomists supposed 
to be the mark of craft, I can neither believe to 
be beautiful, nor characteristic of such a qua- 
lity. They are found in the most open, honest, 
and worthy countenances. It is true, they give 
the iace a gloomy appearance, and perhaps de- 
note trouble of mind and heart. 

Sunken eyebrows, says Winkelmann, impart 
BOmeihhig of the severe and melancholy to the 
head of Antinous. 

I never yet saw a profound thinker, or even a 
man of fortitude and prudence, with weak, high 
, eyebrows, which in some measure equally divide 
L the forehead. 

' Weak eyebrows denote phlegm and debility, 
though there are choleric and powerful men 
who have them ; but this weakness of eyebrows 
I is always a deduction from power and ardour. 
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CHAP. EX. 

O/" <Ae Mose. 

I HAVR generally considered the Nose as dtf 
foundation or abutment of the brain. Whoeffl 
is acquainted with the Gothic arch will per 
fcctly understand what I mean by this abut 
ment : for upon this the whole power of tt 
arch of the forehead rests, and without it th 
mouth and cheeks would be oppressed by mi 
scrable ruins. 

A beautiful nose will never be found accom 
panying an ugly countenance. An ugly perao 
may have fine eyes, but not a handsome no8< 
I meet with thousands of beautiful eyes befoi 
uiic such nose ; and wherever I find the lattei 
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: denotes an extraordinary character. The fol* 
>wing is requisite to the perfectly beautiful 
lose: — 

Its length should equal the length of the 
forehead. At the top should be a gentle in- 
denting. Viewed in front, the back should be 
broad, and nearly parallel, yet above the centre 
lomething broader. The button, or end of the 
nose, must be neither hard nor fleshy, and its 
voder outline must be remarkably definite, well 
l|Uineated3 neither pointed nor very broad. The 
aides seen in front must be well defined, and the 
descending nostrils gently shortened. Viewed 
In profile^ the bottom of the nose should not 
have more than one-third of its length. The 
pMtrils above must be pointed ; below, round, 
^bd have in general a gentle curve, and be di- 
'^Med into two equal parts, by the profile of the 
^^pper lip. The sides, or arch of the nose, must 
*k a land of wall. Above, it must close well 
^Mi the arch of the eyebone, and near the eye 
•aM be at least half an inch in breadth. Such 
*> JUMeJB of more worth than a kingdom. There 
are, indeed, innumerable excellent men with 
^fcfective noses, but their excellence is of a very 
different kind. I have seen the purest, most 
IKpable, and noblest persons, with small noses, 
|hd hollow in profile ; but their worth most 
^insisted in sufiering, listening, learning, and 
trying the beautiful influences of imagina- 
kn ; provided the other parts of the form were 
rell organized. Noses, on the contrary^ which 
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are arched near the forehead, are capable 
command, can rule, act, overcome, desti 
Rectilinear noses may be called the key-st 
between the two extremes. They equally 
and suffer with power and tranquillity. 

Boerhaave, Socrates, Lairesse, had, more 
less, ugly noses, and yet were great men; 
their character was that of gentleness and ] 
tience. 

I have never yet seen a nose with a bn 
back, whether arched or rectilinear, that 
not appertain to an extraordinary man. 
may examine thousands of countenances, i 
numbers of portraits, of superior men, bel 
we find such a one. 

These noses were possessed, more or leasj 
Raynal, Faustus Socinus, Swift, Csesar Bor| 
Clepzecker, Anthony Pagi, John Charles : 
Enkenberg (a man of Herculean strength), I 
Sarpi, Peter de Medicis, Francis Caracci^ C 
sini, Lucas van Leyden, Titian. 

There are also noses that are not br 
backed, but small near the forehead, of ez 
ordinary power; but their power is ral 
elastic and momentary than productive. 

The Tartars generally have flat indented Mi 
the negroes broad, and the Jew^ hawk no 
The noses of Englishmen are seldom poini 
but generally round. .The Dutch, if we i 
judge from their portraits, seldom have ha 
some or significant noses. The nose of the '. 
lian is large and energetic. The great men 
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France^ in my opinion^ have the characteristic 
of their greatness generally in the nose : to 
prove whicb^ examine the collection of portraits 
tiy Perrault and Morin. 

Small nostrils are usually an indubitable sign 
«f unenterprising timidity. The open^ breathing 
siostril^ is as certain a token of sensibility, which 
nay easily degenerate into sensuality. 

k 

^ CHAP. X. 

f 

r Of the Mouth and Lips. 

^B contents of the mind are communicated 
9o the mouth. How full of character is the 
plH>uth, whether at rest or speaking, by its infi- 
llite powers ! 

If* -Whoever internally feels the worth of this 
member, so different from every other member, 
•0 inaeparable, so not to be defined, so simple, 
fjBt so various ; whoever, I say, knows and feels 
Aia worth, will speak and act with divine 
wisdom. Oh ! wherefore can I only imper- 
fectly and tremblingly declare all the honours 
of the mouth — the chief seat of wisdom and 
^Uy, power and debility, virtue and vice, beauty 
pad deformity, of the human mind— the seat of 

el love, all hatred, all sincerity, all falsehood, 
I humility, all pride, all dissimulation, and all 

Iruth? 

^ Oh ! with what adoration would I speak, and 
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be silent^ were I a more perfect man ! 
discordant, degraded humanity ! Oh 1 mo 
secret of my misinformed youth! When 
niscience^ shalt thou stand revealed ! Uni; 
as I am, yet do I adore. Yet worthy ] 
be ; worthy as the nature of man will p< 
for he who created me, gave me a moi 
glorify him ! 

Painters and designers, what shall I sa 
nmy induce you to study this sacred org 
all its beauteous expressions, all its hai 
and proportion? 

Take plaster impressions of charact 
mouths, of the living and the dead ; draw 
pore over them ; learn, observe, continu 
after day to study one only ; and, having 
fectly studied that, you will have studied i 
Oh 1 pardon me ; my heart is oppressed. A 
ten or twenty draughtsman, to whom for 
years I have preached, whom I have instn 
have drawn examples for, not one have I 
who felt as he ought to feel, saw what was 
seen, or could represent that which was ev 
What can I hope ? 

Every thing may be expected from acoll< 
of characteristic plaster impressions, which i 
so easily be made, were such a collection 
once formed. But who can say whether 
observations might not declare too much! 
human machine may be incapable of sufl 
to be thus analysed. Man, perhaps, migh 
endure such close inspection; and, tber* 
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aving* eyes, he sees not. — I speak it with tears ; 
nd why I weep, thou knowest, who with me 
nqoirest into the worth of man. And you 
weaker, yet candid, though on this occasion un- 
feeling readers, pardon me ! 

Observe the following rules : Distinguish in 
each mouth the upper lip singly ; the under lip 
the same ; the line formed by the union of both 
when tranquilly closed, if they can be closed 
irithout constraint ; the middle of the upper lip, 
in particular, and of the under lip ; the bottom 
tltiie middle line at each end; and, lastly, the 
iBxtending of the middle line on both sides. For, 
mdess you thus distinguish, you will not be able 
to delineate the mouth accurately. 

As are the lips, so is the character. Firm 
Vps, firm character; weak lips, and quick in 
"M&m, weak and wavering character. 

Wdl defined, large, and proportionate lips, 
the middle line of which is equally serpentine on 
Mh ales, and easy to be drawn, though they 
Biaj denote an inclination to pleasure, are never 
WCQ 10 a bad, mean, common, false, crouching, 
yidooB countenance. 

A lipless mouth, resembling a single line, de- 
notes coldness, industry, a love of order, preci- 
ibn, housewifery ; and if it be drawn upwards 
U the two ends, affectation, pretension, vanity, 
phd, which may ever be the production of cool 
unity, malice. 
Very fleshy lips must ever have to contend 
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with sensuality and indolence : the cut-throtif J 
shai'p-drawn lip, with anxiety and avarice. 

Calm lips, well closed, without constraint^ aii 
well delineated, certainly betoken consideratioa 
discretion, and firmness. 

A mild overhanging upper lip generally sif 
nifies goodness. There are innumerable gooi 
persons also with projecting under lips ; but th 
goodness of the latter is rather cold fidelity, tti 
well-meaning, than warm active friendship. 

The under lip hollowed in the middle, denote 
a fanciful character. Let the moment be R 
marked, when the conceit of the jocular mi 
descends to the lip, and it will be seen to bi^ 
little hollow in the middle. 

A closed mouth, not sharpened, not affectei 
always denotes coiurage and fortitude ; and d 
open mouth always closes where courage is ii 
dispensible. Openness of mouth speaks am 
[)laint ; and closeness, endurance. 

Though physiognomists have as yet but litt 
noticed, yet much might be said concerniiig d 
lip improper, or the fleshy covermg of the il 
per teeth, on which anatomists have not, to l 
knowledge, yet bestowed any name, and whi 
may be called the curtain, or pallium, extendii 
from the beginning of the nose to the red upp 
lip proper. 

If the upper lip improper be long, the prop 
is always short ; if it be short and hollow, tJ 
proper will be large and curved — another oe 
tain demonstration of the conformity of tl 
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human countenance. Hollow upper lips are 
much less common than flat and perpendicular : 
the character they denote is equally uncommon. 



CHAP. XI. 
Of the Teeth and Chin. 

a 

Nothing is more striking^ or continually visi- 
'bl^ than the characteristics of the teeth, and 
the manner in which they display themselves. 
*The following are the observations I have made 
thereon : 

Small, short teeth, which have generally been 
held by the old physiognomists to denote weak- 
niSBs, I have remarked in adults of extraor- 
#iary strength 3 but they seldom were of a 
pore white. 

Long teeth are certain signs of weakness and 
piiriilammity. White, clean, well-arranged 
teethi visible as soon as the mouth opens, but 
not projecting, nor always entirely seen, I have 
never met with in adults, except in good, acute, 
honest, candid, faithful men. 
. I have also met foul, uneven, and ugly teeth, 
.in persons of the above good character ; but it 
wa^ always either sickness, or some mental im- 
perfection, which gave this deformity. 

•Whoever leaves his teeth foul, and does not 
attempt to clean them, certainly betrays much 
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of the negligence of his character^ which does 
him no honour. 

As are the teeth of man, that is to say^ their 
form, position, and cleanliness (so fisur as the 
latter depends on himself,) so is his taste. 

Wherever the upper gum is very visible at the 
first opening of the lips, there is generally much 
cold and phlegm. 

Much, indeed, might be written upon the 
teeth, though they are generally neglected in 
all historical paintings. To be convinced of thi% 
we need but observe the teeth of an individual 
during the course of a single day, or contem- 
plate an apartment crowded with fools. We 
should not then, for a moment, deny that the 
teeth, in conjunction with the lips, are verfj 
characteristic ; or that physiognomy has gained 
another token, which triumphs over all the fflflk 
of dissimulation. 

The Chin. 

I am, from numerous experiments, convineed 
that the projecting chin ever denotes something 
positive, and the retreating something negative. 
The presence or absence of strength in man 
often signified by the chin. 

I have never seen sharp indentings in the 
middle of the chin but in men of cool under- 
standing, unless when something evidently omi-^ 
tradictoj*y appeared in the countenance. 

The pointed chin is generally held to be a 
of acuteness and craft, though I know vef; 
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roithy persons with such chins. Their craft is 
ilie craft of the best dramatic poetry. 

The soft^ faty double chin, generally points out 
the epicure; and the angular chin is seldom 
fiNmd but in discreet, well-disposed, fimi men. 

Flatness of chin speaks the cold and dry; 
smallness, fear ; and roundness, with a dimple, 
benevolence. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Sculh. 

Row much may the anatomist see in the mere 
Bcull of man ! How much more the physiogno- 
mist ! And how much the most the anatomist 
who is a physiognomist ! I blush when I think 
how much I ought to know, and of how much 
I am ignorant, while writing on a part of the 
body of man which is so superior to all that 
science has yet discovered — to all belief, to all 
ooncepeion ! 

I consider the system of the bones as the great 
outline of man, and the scull as the principal 
part of that system. I pay more attention to the 
form and arching of the scull, as far as I am ac- 
qoainied with it, than all my predecessors ; and 
I have considered this most firm, least change- 
able, and far best defined part of the human 
(body^ as the foundation of the science of physi- 
cgaotny. I shall therefore be permitted to be 
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particular in my observadons on this member cf 
the hnman bodv. \'i 

I confess, that I ^carceh* know where to begi^ 
where to end. what to sav. or what to omiL I 
think it adviseable to premise a few words cor- 
ceming the generation and tbrmation of hnina 
bones. 

The whole of the hnman foetus is at first sup- 
posed to be only a soft mncilaginons sahstanfl^' 
homogenous in all its parts; and that tibe 
themselTes are but a kmd of coagulated 
which afterwards becomes membraneous, tihei 
cartilaginous^ and at last hard bone. 

As this viscous congelation^ originally li 
tranparent and tender, increases, it 
thicker and more opaque, and a dark 
makes its appearance different firom th6 carti- 
lage, and of the nature of bone, but not yet per- 
fectly hard. This point may be called the kernel ^ 
of the fiiture bone, the centre round which Ac. 
ossification extended. 

We must, however, consider the coagulation 
attached to the cartilage as a mass withooi 
shape, and only with a proper propensity few 
suming its fiiture form. In its earliest, tend 
state, the traces of it are expressed upon the caPiJ 
til age, though very imperfectly. 

With respect to the bony kernels, we find di^ 
ferenccs which seem to determine the form 
the future; bones. The simple and smaller bo: 
liavc each only one kernel; but, in the ihoi 
gross, thick, and angular, there are several, iu 
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fiflferent parts of tbe original cartilage; and it 
omst be remarked, that the number of the join- 
ing bones is equivalent to the number of the 
kernels. 

In the bones of the scull, the round kernel 
iifst is apparent, in the centre of each piece; 
ind the ossification extends itself, like radii from 
tlie centre, in filaments, which increase in 
length, thickness, and solidity, and arc inter- 
mxven with each other like net-work. Hence 
Aese delicate, indented features of the scull, 
lAen its various parts are at length joined. 

We have hitherto only spoken of the first 
itage of ossification. The second begins about the 
biirth or fifth month, when the bones, together 
nth the rest of the parts, are more perfectly 
brmedy and, in the progress of ossification, 
ndiide the whole cartilage, according to the 
Bore or less life of the creature, and the original 
fiifcrent impulse and power of motion in the 
bang. 

Agreeable to their original formation through 
seh SBCceeding period of age, they will continue 
) increase in thickness and hardness. But on 
lis subject anatomists disagree — so let them. 
^iture physiognomists may consider this more at 
irg€. I retreat from contest, and will travel in 
le high road of certainty, and confine myself to 
'hat is visible. 

Thus much is certain, that the activity of the 
Qttcles^ vessels, and other parts which surround 
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the bones, contribute much to their formatioD, 
and gradual increase in hardness. 

The remains of the cartilaginous in the young 
bones, will, in the sixth and seventh mouthy de- 
crease in quantity, harden, and whiten, as the 
bony parts approach perfection. Some bones 
obtain a certain degree of firmness in much less 
time than others; as, for example, the scull 
bones, and the small bones within the ear. Not 
<Hily whole bones, but parts of a single bone, are 
of various degrees of hardness. They will be 
hardest at the place where the kernel of ossifie> 
cation began, and the parts adjacent; andtfie 
rigidity increases more slowly andinsensibly,tb& 
harder the bones are, and the older the maa is. 
What was cartilage will become bone; parts 
that were separate will grow together, and die 
whole bones be deprived of moisture. 

Anatomists divide the form into the natural or 
the essential, which is generally the same m all 
bones in the human body, how different soever 
it may be to other bodies; and into the acciden- 
tal, which is subjecttovariouschangesinthesame . 
individual, according to the influence of external I 
objects, or, especially, of the gradations of age. 1 

The first is founded in the universality of the I 
nature of parents, and the circumstances which -* 
naturally and invariably attend propagation. 
Anatomists consider only the designation of the 
bones individually; on this, at least, is grounded 
the agreement of what they call the essentiil^ 
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form, in distinct subjects. This, therefore, only 
speaks to tlie agreement of human countenances, 
so fietr as they have each two eyes, one nose, one 
mouth, and other features thus or thus dis[)ose(f. 
This natural formation is cerUiinly as different 
as human countenances afterwards are; which 
difference is the work of Nature, the original 
destination of the Lord and Creator of all things. 
The physiognomist distinguishes between or iguial 
form and deviations. 

. Each bone hath its original form, its individual 
capacity of form. It may, it does continually 
alter; but it never acquires the peculiar form of 
another bone, which was originally different. 
The accidental changes of bones, however great, 
or different from the original form, are yet ever 
governed by the nature of this original individual- 
form; nor can any power of pressure ever so 
change the original form, but that, if compared 
to another system of bones that has suffered an 
equal pressure, it will be perfectly distinct. As 
little as the Ethiopian can change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots, whatever be the changes 
to which they may be subject, as little can the 
original form of any bone be changed into the 
original form of any other bone. 

Vessels every where penetrate the bones, sup- 
plying them with juices and marrow. The 
younger the bone is, the more are there of these 
vessels — consequently the more porous and flex- 
ible are the bones, and the reverse. The period 
when such or such changes take place in the* 

. £ 2 
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bones, cannot easily be defined; it differg^'rf 
coi-ditig to the nature of men in accidentEd~a 
cuiiistanccs. 

Large and long and multiform bones, in o 
to facilitate their ossificatattonand growth, atfi 
consist of several pieces, the smaller of whiclian 
called supplemental. Tlic bone remains im- ' 
perfect till these become incorporated. Hea9#l| 
their possible diitoitlon in children, by I 
rickets, and other diseases. 



Sutjgeslions to the physioqnomisi i 
Scuh. 



The scientific physiognomist ought to direo) 
attention to the distortion of the bones, > 
cially those of the head. He ought to learn* 
curately to remark, compare, and define, the fiwt 
form of children, and the numerous relative de- 
viations. He ought to have attained that pr&- 
cisiun that should enable him to ^ay, at behold- 
ing the head of a new-born infant, of halfayear, 
a year, or two years old, " Such and such will 
be tlie form of the system of the bones, under 
such and such limitations;" and on viewing thfl 
scull at ten, twelve, twenty, or twenty-four years 
of age, " Such or such was the form, eight, ten, 
or twenty years ago; and such or such will be 
the form, eight, ten, or twenty years hence, vio- 
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lence excepted." He ought to be able to sec 

the youth in the boy, and the man in the youth; 

and, on the reverse, the youth in the man, the 

1x7 ^^ ^^^ youth, the infant in the boy, and, 

lastly, the embryo in its proper individual form. 

Let us, O yc who adore that Wisdom which 

lias framed all things I contemplate, a moment 

longer, the human sculL There are, in the bare 

seuU of man, the same varieties as are to be 

fimnd in the whole external form of the living 



As the infinite varieties of the external form 
of man is one of the . indestructible pillars of 
physiognomy, no less so, in my opinion, must 
the infinite varieties of the scull itself be. What 
I have hereafter to remark will, in part, she^v 
that we ought i)articularly to begin by that, if 
instead of a subject of curiosity and amusement, 
^ would wish to make the science of physiog- 
'WDay universally useful. 

Ishdlshewtliat from the structure, form, out 
'««i and properties of the bones, not all, indeed, 
"^'tBJueh may be discovered, and probably more 
^ from all the other parts. 

Objection and Answer. 

What answer shall I make to that objection, 
^ith which a certain anti-physiognomist has 
'^e himself so men7 ? 

"In the catacombs near Rome (says he) a 
'JUmber of skeletons were found, which were 
•Apposed to be the relics of saints, and, as 
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such, were honoured. After some tiiiie, sercnl 
learned men began to doubt wheth^ these hai 
really been the sepulchres of the first christaw 
and martyrs^and even to suspect that malebcton 
and banditti might have been buried there. Ite 
piety of the faithfiil was thus much puzzled; but 
if the science of physiognomy be so certah^ tiiqf 
might hare removed all their doubts by sendi^; 
for Lavater^ who with rery little trouble^ 1^ 
merely examining and touching them, nug^ 
have distinguished the bones of the saiuiafiai 
the bones of the banditti^ and thus have restHisi 
the true relics to their just and original pn 



eminence/' 



^' The conceit is whimsical enough (answm 
a cold and phlegmatic friend of physiognGii|r;) 
but^ having tired ourselves with laughing, let m 
examine what would have been the consequeatfi 
had this story been &ct. According to oir 
opinion, the physiognomist would have remaihri 
great differences in a number of bones, pacliQi* 
larly in the sculls, which, to the ignorant, woull 
have appeared perfectly similar; and, havli^ 
classed his heads, and shewn their iimni ittui 
gradations, and the contrast of the two extreme^- 
wc may presume, the attentive spectator would 
have been inclined to pay some respect to Ui 
conjectures on the qualities and activity of braiE 
which each formerly contained. 

'^ Besides, when we reflect how certain it b 
that many malefactors have been possessed of 
extraordinary abilities and energy, and how un- 
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tain it it whether many of the Siunts who ftre 
eured with red-letter days in the calendar, 
I ponessed such qualities, we find the <jues- 
IK intricate tliat we should be inclined to 
^ the poor physiognomist were he to refuse 
uiswer, and leuve the decision to the great 

liUble Judge." 

Further Reply. 

endeavour fartlier to investigate the 

for, though tliis answer is good, it ia 

C, Who ever yet pretended absolutely 

igui&h saints Iroin banditti, by inspecting 

the scull? 

t me it appears, that Justice requires we 
I^ in all our decisions eonceruing books, 
,aiid opinions, Judge each according to their 
Huons, aud not ascribe pretensions which 
bJUK beeu made to any man. 
t^lM heard of no physiognomist who has 
am certain that I myself never have 
>Uf sucli presumption, Notwithstanding 
1^ J maintain as a truth most demonstrable, 
ijr the mere form, proportion, ttardnese, or 
of the scull, the strength or weakness 
general character may be known with the 
»t certainty. But, i.s hath been often re- 
strength and weakness ai'e neither virtue 
vice, saint nor malefactor, 
•ower, like riches, may be employed to the 
raiitage or detriment of society, the same as 
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ing differences^ and the one of which is 
to be that of a malefactor, the other tl 
saint, it is infinitely more easy to decide; 
who can distinguish between them, she 
therefore affirm he can distinguish the s 
saints fi^m the scuUs of male&ctors. 

To conclude this chapter. Who isunac 
ed with the anecdote in Herodotus, tha 
possible, many years afterwards, on the 
battle, to distinguish the sculls of the effi 
Medes firom those of the manly Persians ? 
I have heard the same remark made of tfa 
and the Burgundians. This at least prop 
granted that we may perceive, in the sec 
a difference of strength and manners, as 
of nations. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Difference of Sculls^ €U they relate 
and particularly to Nations. — Of the i 
Children. 

An Essay on the difference of bones, as 1 
late to sex, and particularly to nations, b 
published by M. Fischer, which is well de 
of attention. The following are some tl 
on the subject, concerning which nothi 
be expected from me, but very much fi 
Kamper. 
Consideration and comparison of the c 
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t) internal make of the body, in male and fe- 
ale, teaches us, that ilie one ts destined for la- 
ir and strength, and the other lor beauty and 
Tlie bones particularly denote 
le strength iu the fbrmer ; and, bo far as 
Itjpoiig^ and the prominent are more easy to 
Tibe than the less prominent and the we^er, 
p.^ is the male skeleton and tlie bcuU the 
A to de&ne. 

I general structure of the bones in tlie 
I tad of the scuU in particular, is evidently 
iger formation than in the female. The 
yof the male Increases, from the hip to the 
I breadth and thickness; hence the 
^shoulders and square form of the strong : 
( the feuiale skeleton gradually grows 
^AUd weaker from the hip upwards, and 

B appears as if it were rounded. 
^ single bones in the female are more ten- 
, and round ; liave fewer sharp edges, 
md prominent cc»:ners. 
y here properly cite the remark of San- 
if concerning the difference of sculls, as 
l^felate to sex. " The aperture of the mouth, 
(e palate, and in general the parts winch form 
p reice, are less in the female ; and the more 
1 and round chin, consequently tlie under 
t of the mouth, correspond." 

e round or angular form of the scull may be 

r powerfully and essentially turned to the 

ige of the physiognomist, and becomes a 

1 of innumerable individual judgments. 
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Of this the whole work abounds witl 
and examples. 

No man is perfectly like another^ eith 
temal construction or internal parts^ 
great or small, or in the system of th 
I find this difference, not only between 
but between persons of the nearest 1 
but not 80 great between these, and 
persons of the same nation, as betweei 
remote from each other, whose mam 
food are very different. The more co; 
men converse with, the more they i 
each other, as well in the formation of i 
of the body, as in language, manm 
food; that is, so far as the formatioi 
body can be influenced by external a 
Those nations, in a certain degree, will: 
each other, that have commercial int< 
they being acted upon by the effect of 
imitation, and habit, which have so gre 
fluence in forming the body and mind ; 
say, the visible and iavisible powers 
although national character still rema 
which character, in reality, is much 
remark than to describe. 

We shall leave more extensive inqu 
observations concerning this subject 
such person as Hamper, and refrain, as 
us ; not having obtained sufficient kno^i 
the subject to make remarks of our 
sufficient importance. 

Differences with respect to streng 
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icture, and proportion of the parts, 
Idly visible in all the bones of tJie ske- 
e different nations ; bitt most in the 
! of the countenance^ fl'Ilich every 
Fconbuns the peculiar expn;«Biot) of na- 
if &e mind. 

e scull of a Dutchman, for example, is in 
era] rounder, with broader bones, curved, 
led in all its parts, and with tlie side* 
It and compressed. 
KC^muc scull will be more rude and groee; 
pdn the top, pi*omineiit at the sides; the 
b firm and compressed, the face broad and 



e ECuU of the Ethiopian is steep, suddenly 
I suddenly small, sharp, above the 
bl; beneath strongly projecting; circular, and 
h behind. 

I proportion as the forehead of the Calmuc 
■"f Mid low, that of tlie Ethiopian is high 
; while the back part of an liuro- 
d has a much more protuberant arch, 
ertcal form behind, than that of a negro. 

Of the Sculls of Children. 

i scull, or head, of a child, drawn upon 

Br, without additional circumstance, will be 

BTally known, and seldom confounded ylth 

9 bead of an adult. ISut, to keep theiu dis- 

, it is necessary the painter should not be 

(hasty and incorrect in his observations of 

t is peculiW} or so frequently generalize the 
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particular^ which is the eternal error of 
ers^ and of so many pretended physiogn<mu8fi» 

Notwithstanding individual variety^ there 
certain conistant signs proper to the head i|j 
child^ which as much consist in the comi 
tion and form of the whole^ as in the 
parts. 

It is well known that the head is larger 
proportion to the rest of the body^ the yoi 
the person is; and it seems to me^ from 
paring the scull of the embryo^ the child| 
the man^ that the part of the scull which 
tains the brain is proportionably larger thaa 
parts that compose the jaw and the count 
Hence it happens that the forehead in 
especially the upper part^ is generally so 
minent. 

The bones of the upper and under 
with the teeth they contain, are later in 
growth, and more slowly attain perfect 
tlon. The under part of the head generaH^ lip 
creases more than the upper, till it has attti|M|j 
full growth. Several processes of the boiies^ 
the processus mamillares, which lie behind 
under the ears, form themselves after the bi] 
as do also, in a great measure, various 
sinusses, or cavities, in these bones. The 
form of these bones, with their various 
ends, and protuberances, and the numi 
muscles which are annexed to them^ and 
tiuually in action, make the greater inci 
and change more possible and easy than 
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D in the spherical liony covering of th« 
when once tlie sutures are entiirely be- 
toUd. 

is unequal growth of the two principal 
of the scull must necreasarily produce an 
da) difference in the whole, without enu- 
Jnsf the obtuse extremities, the edges, 
comers, and single protuberances, which 
liiefly occasioned bv the action of Ac 
tes. 

die man grows, the countenance below 
tehead hecomes more protuberant; and as 
Idea of the face, that is to say, the temple- 
, which are also slow in coming to per- 
il, continually remove farther from each 
J the scull gradually loses that pear form 
h it appears to me to have Iiail in embryo. 
e iXKita frontaUs first form themselves after 
^The prominence at the bottom of the 
between the eyebrows, is likewise 
children. The forehead joins the 
ftnt any remarkable curve. This latter 
ice may also be observed in some 
when the sinus frontales are 
ting or very small; for tliese cavities 
Sfery different in different subjects. 
, during growth, alters exceedingly; 
mable to explain in what manner the 
Itribute to this alteration. It being 
nUaginous. Accurately to determine 
f experiments on the heads and sculls 
fen, and grown persons, would be ne- 
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oessarj'; or, rather, if we could compare tb 
same Iiead with it.-elf, at (Afferent ages, whkl 
might be done by the means of sliades, sud 
gradation of the head or heads would be d 
great utilit}' to the physiognomist. 



CHAP. XV. 

Description of Plate III. 

Number 1. 

This outline, from a bust of Cicero, appears 
me an ahnost perfect model of congeniali| 
The whole has the character of penetrj 
acuteness, an extraordinary, though not a 
profile. All is acute; all is sharp: discei 
searching, less benevolent than satirical, 
gant, conspicuous, subtle. 

Number 2. 

Another congenial countenance. Too evH 
dently nature for it to be mistaken for ideal, (Vj 
the invention and emendation of art. Such 
forehead does not betoken the rectilinear, 
the nose thus bent. Such an upper lip, such 
open, eloquent mouth. The forehead does 
lead us to expect high poetical genius; 
acute punctuality,' and the stability of retenlilt 
memoiy. It is impossible to suppose this I 
common countenance. 
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Number 3. « 

Gorehead and nose not congenial. The 
Bws the very acute thinker. The lower 
the forehead, on the contrary, especially 
tance between the eyebrow and eye, 
betoken this high degree of mental 
The stiff position of the whole is much 
incc with the eye and mouth, but par- 
y with the nose. The whole, the eye- 
ccepted, speaks a calm, peaceable, mild 
er. 

Number 4. 

[larmony of the mouth and nose is self- 
• The forehead is too good, too compre- 
;, for this very limited under part of the 
lancc. The whole bespeaks a harmless 
:er; nothing delicate, nor severe. 

Number 5. 

have here a high bold forehead, with a 
seeming blunt nose, and a fat double chin. 
o these harmonise ! It is almost a general 
nature, that, where the eyes are strong 
and the eyebrows near, the eyebrows 
Iso be strong. This countenance, merely 
larmony, its prominent congenial traits, is 
sive of sound, clear understanding; the 
aance of reason. 
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Number 6. 

The perfect countenance of a politician, 
m^ch are thus pointed from the eyes 
chin always have lengthened noses^ and 
possess large^ open, powerful, and pi 
eyes. Their firmness partakes of obstinac 
lliey rather follow intricate plans than tl 
tates of common sense. 



CHAP. XVI. 
The Physiognomist. 

All men have talents for all things; yet ^ 
venture to assert, that very few have the 
minate and essential talents. All men 
talents for drawing: they can all learn to 
well or ill; yet not an excellent draftsma 
be produced in ten thousand. The same 
be affirmed of eloquence, poetry, and i 
ognomy. All men who have eyes and ears 
talents to become physiognomists; yet nc 
in ten thousand can become an excellent 
siognomist. 

It may, therefore, be of use to sketch th< 
racter of the true physiognomist, that tlios' 
are deficient of the requisite talents may 1 
terred from the study of physiognomy, 
pretended physiognomist, with a foolish 
and a wicked heart, is certainly one of the 
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nptible and mischievous creatures that 
I on the face of the earth, 
(me, whose person is not well formed, can 
le a good physiognomist Those painters 
flie best, whose persons were the hand- 
t. Reubens, Vandyke, and Raphael, pos- 
; three gradations of beauty, possessed 
jiradations of the genius of painting. The 
gnomists of the greatest symmetry are 
St. As the most virtuous can best deter- 
m virtue, and the just on justice, so can 
>8t handsome countenances on the good- 
beauty, and noble traits of the human 
snance, and consequently on its defects and 
e properties. The scarcity of human 
r is the reason why physiognomy is so 
decried, and finds so many opponents. 
person^ therefore, ought to enter the sanc- 
of physiognomy who has a debused mind, 
•formed forehead, a blinking eye, or a dis- 
l Bttuth. *^ The light of the body is the 
% therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole 
ihall be full of light; but if thine eye be 
ly whole body shall be full of darkness: if, 
>re^ the light that is in thee be darkness, 
reat is that darkness!" 
one who would become a physiognomist 
: meditate too much on this text. O single 
hat beholdest all things as they are, seest 
g falsely, with glance oblique, nothing 
3kest! O most perfect image of reason 
isdom! — ^Why do I say image? Thou art 
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commit the crime of parri- 
ihysiognomiBt. 
Be, whiit tlit'H is required of 
Wiiiit tihoiild his iiiciiou- 
SB, imd cupiibilities be? 
f, as hath been in part al- 

hmt of requisites sliould be 
ioued, and tinely orgnnized; 
>n, capable of receiving tlie 
ird imjiressiuoa, and easily 
idthfully to memory; or,' as 
y, improiHsiQg them upon the 
le fibres uf the braia. His 

must be excellent, clear. 



:>hysiogDomy is precision in 
'hysiognumist must possess a 
ciTtuiu, most extensive spirit 
■ observe is to be attentive, 
lind on a particular object, 
r may select, for couBidera* 
ler of surrounding objects. 
J cont^ider some one particu- 
!ly of all others, and to tma 
to distiuguiah what is simi- 

to discover progwrtion, and 
^ otlici; uf the understanding, 
liiit has not an accurate, su- 
1 understanding, Ite will nei- 

to observe, nor to compare 
itions, nmcli less to draw the 
>n8. . Physiognomy is the 
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realsbnr lUicl wiRdom' themselves I Without thy 
resplendent light \^ould iilt that appertauoR to 
physiogpao'my becoine dark ! 

He who docs hot^ at the 'first aspect 'of aoy 
man/ feel a ccfrtain emotion of affection or dis- 
like, attraction or repfilsiony never oah become 
a physiognomist. 

He "who studies art more than nature^' and 
prefers what the painters call maimer td thi 
truth of drawing; he who does not feel, hinsdf 
nioved' almost to tears^' at beheading the'aneiail 
ideal biE'auty, and the present depravity of meft 
and imitative art; he who views antique gea%j 
and does not discover enlarged intelllgeneeiil 
Cicero, enterprising resolution in Ca^ar^pifij 
found thought in Solon, invincible ''^^ Jtnde I 
Brutus, in Plato god-like wisdom; or^ in m9» 
dem medals, the height of human sagacity' ia 
Montesquieu, in Haller the energetic contem* 
plative look, and most refined taste; the-idecp 
reasoner in Locke, and the witty satirist in 'Voir 
taire, even at the first glance, never can beooai 
a physiognomist. # 

He who does not dwell with fixed rapture 
the aspect of benevolence in action, suppo8il|| 
itself unobserved; he who remains unmoved m 
tlie voice of innocence, the guiltless look of uft* 
violated chastity, the mother contetnplating btf j 
beauteous sleeping infant; the warm pi 
of the hand of a fi'iend, or his eye swimming 
tears; he who can lightly tear himself i 
scenes like these^ and turn them to ri< 
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yight much easier commit the crime of parri- 
ide than become a physiognomist. 

If such be the case, what then is required of 
bbe physiognomist? What should his inclina- 
ticHi^ talents, qualities, and capabilities be? 

In. the first plaqe, as hath been in part al- 
peady remarked, his first of requisites should be 
I body well proportioned, and finely organized; 
iccuracy of sensation, capable of receiving the 
most minute outward impressions, and easily 
snnsmitting them fuitlifuUy to memory; or/ as 
[ ought rather to say, impressing them upon the 
imagination, and the fibres of the brain. His 
sye, in particular, must be excellent, clear, 
icute, rai)id, and firm. • 

The ¥%•«/>> soul of physiognomy is precision in 
obeerYBtion. The physiognomist must possess a 
most dedicate, swift, certain, most extensive spirit 
of observation. To observe is to be attentive, 
■oaa'to fix the mind on a particular object, 
ifbicti it selects, or may select, for considera- 
tion^ fiom a number of surrounding objects. 
To be attentive is to consider some one particu- 
lar olgect, exclusively of all others, and to ana 
tjf^ consequently to distinguish what is simi- 
UhTj what dissimilar, to discover proportion, and 
dispropprtion, is the office of the understanding. 
If the physiognomist has not an accurate, su- 
perior, and extended understanding, he will nei- 
klier 1^ able rightly to observe, nor to compare 
tad class his observations, much less to draw the 
biaoessary conclusions... Physiognomy is the 
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highest'exerciseof the understanding'^ thekgii 
of corporeal varieties. 

To the clearest and profoundest 
ing, the true physiognomist unites the 
lively^ strong, comprehensive imaginatioiiy 
a fine and rapid wit. Imagination is m 
to impress the traits with exactness, so that 
may be renewed at pleasure; and to range 
pictures in the mind as perfectly as if they 
were visible, and with all possible order. 

A keen penetration is indispensable to 
physiognomist, that he may easily perceive 
resembluice that exists between objects, 
for example, he sees a head or forehead 
sessed of certain characteristic marks: 
marks present themselves to Iiis imagii 
and a keen penetration discovers to what 
are similar. Hence greater precision^ 
and expression, are imparted to his 
He must have the capacity of uniting 
proximation of each trait that he remarka^ 
be able to define the degree of this appi 
tion. No one, who is not inexhaustibly 
in language, can become a physiognomist; 
the highest possible copiousness is poor, coivi 
ratively with the wants of physiognomy, 
that language can express, the physiognc 
must be able to express. He must be 
creator of a new language, which must 
equally precise and alluring, natural and inl 

gible. 
Every production of art, taste, and mind; 
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aries of all nations^ all the kingdoms of 
must obey his command^ must supply 
Bwities. 

art of drawing is indispensable^ if he 
te precise in his definitions^ and accurate 
lecisions. Drawing is the first^ most na- 
■nd unequivocal language of physiog- 
the best aid of the imagination^ the only 
of preserving and communicating num- 
peculiarities^ shades^ and expressions^ 
are not by words, or any other mode, to 
ribed. The physiognomist, who cannot 
BustUy, accurately, and characteristically, 
t unable to make, much less to retain, or 
nicate, innumerable observations* 
loiowledge of anatomy is indispensable to 
8 also is physiology, or the science of the 
body in health; not only that he may be 
remark any disproportion, as well in the 
IB in the muscular parts, but that he may 
fiif%e capable of naming these parts in his 
IMbmonieal language. He must also be 
ited with the temperament of the human 
*;Not only its different colours and ap- 
Sea, occasioned by the mixture of the 
mt also the constituent parts of the blood 
and their different proportions. Still 
specially must be understood the external 
ms of the constitution, relative to the 
I system ; for on this depends more than 
I the knowledge of the blood, 
i^ an extensive knowledge ought he to 
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have ai the huinaa heart, add the mm 
the -trorld \ Bow thoroughly ought he 
spect, to feel himself! That most e^^tet 
most difficult of :all knbwledge/tothep 
somist, ought to be pOsisessed by him in i 
sible perfection. In proportion only 
kfiows himself wiir he foe enabled' to 
others. 

'Notxmly is this self-kno^fledge, this' at 
of Bsan^ by the^tudy of his oWn'-besurt^ w 
genealogy" and consanguinity of indintttif 
passions, their various sytoptottt's ahd 'ti 
neeessaiyto'the physiognomist, >for ths&^ 
causes^ but also fiir an additional I'eSsison. 

^^ The peculiar shailes (I here cite the 
t>f <me of the critics on my first essay) tin 
liar shades of feeling, which most affck^t-t 
iierver of any object, frequently have reh 
his own mind, aiid will be soonest remai 
him in proportion as they sympathize* w 
own powers. They will affect him most, i 
ing to the manner in which he is accusto 
survey the physical and moral "world. : 
therefore, of his observations are appHeal 
to the observer himself; and, however ffl 
diey may be conceived by him, he catmd 
impart them to others. Yet these mini 
servations influence his judgment. 'I^ 
reason, the physiognomist must, if be 
himself, which he injustice ought to do be 
attempts to know others, once more cbm| 
remarks with his own peculiar mode of tbi 
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lepfuste those which arQ generjal /ropd tbM9e 
h are individual^ and app^tfun tQ^himaelfM' 
lU make no commentary . on thi9 impprtaqyt 
Oft. . I ahaU here. only r0p^t^'tluiit ^n ac^u- 
aad profound knowlccjige of. his oiyn heart 
IS: of ^he most essential qualities in the Qh^ 
iru>f the physiognomist, 
sader^ if thou hast not oftep blushed C|t, thyr 
.even though thou shouldest be the. beat pf 
, for the beet of men id. buj; 9ian:;.,if j^pii 
aot oJGten 3todd with downca^it.eyes^ in.prer 
e.of thyself and others; if thou l^t Aot 
Itaconfess to thyself^ and tQ.cpiviid^.$o thy 
dy.that thoii art conscious, the seed$, of eyerjr 

are latent in tiiy hearty if^ in^he:gloomy 
: of solitude^ having no wHness but Gpd and 
Vfui conscience, thou liast not m^: thousand 
laighed and sorrowed for thy3elC;.:if!' tbcoi 
Mtt the power to observe the prpgre&s of ^e 
[dta^ from their very ..commencement ;*;:t^ 
jPlKiWhat tlic impulse was whiieh det^rn^i^ed 
iM^lpood or ill, and to .avow .the. jx\^ivfi.it^ 
Ubdrdiy friend, to.iidiom tbcm maye^t^thus 
thyself, and who also may di^cloaetithe 
^f his soul to.thee; a friend^ wl^ slmll 
t befi>re thee the representative .of; man rmd 

and in wliose estimation thou .also;ahiilt Ue 
ted with the. same V sacred ..cbara£tterj;^'ii 
i, .in whom thou mayest.see-i;hy very soul, 
who shall rcQiprocally. . behold, himself Jn 

if^ in a M^ord, thou art., not a man of worth, 
never canst learn to observe^ or know, mien 
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well; thou never canst be^ never wilt be,, 
of being a good physiognomist. If thou ' 
not, that the talent of observation shou 
torment to thyself^ and an evil to thy h 
how good, how pure, how affectionate, h 
panded ought thy heart to bel How 
thou ever discover the marks of benevolei 
mild forgiveness, if thou thyself art desti 
such gifts? [How, if philanthropy do 
make thine eye active, how mayest thou i 
the impressions of virtue, and the marks 
sublimest sensations? How often wil 
overlook them in a countenance disfigu 
accident! Surrounded thyself by mea; 
sions, how oftien will such fttlse observen 
false intelligence ! Put far from thee sel 
rest, pride, and envy, otherwise ^^ thine e 
be evil, and thy whole body ftdl of darl 
Thou wilt read vices on the forehead w 
virtue is written, and wilt accuse others o 
errors and ftdlings of which thy own he 
cuses thee. Whoever bears any resembli 
thine enemy, will by thee be accused of al 
ftdlings and vices with which thy enemy is 
by thy own partiality and self-love. Thi 
will overlook the beauteous traits, and n 
the discordant. Thou wilt behold nothii 
caricature and disproportion. 
But, to draw to a conclusion, the phys 
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\ possess extensive knowleilge, a thorougli 
with artists, manktud, vice, and 
ne, the wise and the foolisfa, and particularly 
licfiildren ; together with a love of literatvre, 
la iBSte for painting, and the other imitative 
. I ssy, can it need demoastration, that all 
e and much more are to tiltn indispensable? 
nun up the whole: to a well-formed, well 
■ized body, the perfect physiognomist must 
e an acute spirit of observation, a lively 
YfBU eKceileat judgnieut, and, with ntime- 
{"propeosities to tiie arts and sciences, a 
Bg, benevolent, enthusiastic, innocent heart; 
ewt contideut in itself, and tree from the 
iloBS inimical to man. No one, certainly, 
tlie traits of magnanimity, and the high 
of the mind, who is not himself capable 
mity, honotu'able thoughts, and su- 
ttactions. 

IlK have I pronomiced judgment agaiiiRt 
tfMn writing these characteristics of the 
rtlpomist. Not false modesty, but cou- 
K feeling, impels me to say, that 1 am as 
U from the true physiognomist as heaven is 

«ftrth, I am but the fragment of a physi- 
mist, as this work is but the fragment of a 
n of physiognomy. 
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tiiBdl^ slender, soft, and as distant from all tl 
harsh, rigorous, or stubborn, as heaven is 
earth. 

The Swiss have generally no common 
siognomy, or national character, the asfM 
fidelity excepted. They are as different 
each other as nations the most remote. 
French Swiss peasant is as distinct as po 
from the peasant of Appenzel. It may be. 
the eye of a foreigner would better discov) 
general character of the nation, and in w 
differs from the French or German, than t 
the native. 

I find characteristic varieties in each can 
Switzerland. The inhabitants of Zurich, f 
stance, are middle sized, more frequently m 
than corpulent, but usually one or the 
They seldom have ardent eyes, and the o 
is not often grand or minute. The me 
seldom handsome, though the youth are ii 
parably so; but they soon alter. The peo 
Bern are tall, straight, fidr, pliable, and 
and are most distinguished by their upper 
which are white, regular, and easily to be 
The inhabitants of Basle, or Basil, are mo 
tund, full, and tense of countenance, the 
pH^ion tinged with yellow, and the lips 
atid flaccid. Those of Schafhauscn are 
boned. Their eyes are seldom sunken, bi 
generally prominent. The sides of the for 
diverge over the temples, the cheeks fleshy 
the mouth wide and open. They are conu 
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KoDger built than the people of Zurich, though, 
a the canton of Zurich, there is scarcely a vil- 
bge, in which the inhabitants do not differ from 
ttttie of the neighbouring village, without at- 
ttting to dress, which, notwithstanding, is also 



Ihave seen many handsome, broad-shouldered, 
ktmg, burden-bearing men, round Wadensch- 
ftil and Oberreid. At Weiningen, two leagues 
IMB Zurich, I met a company of well-formed 
WBf who were distinguished for their cleanli- 
m, circiunspection, and gravity of deportment. 
An extremely interesting and instructing 
lok might be written on the physiognomonieal 
laracter of the peasants of Switzerland, lliere 
e considerable districts, where the countc- 
iDces, the nose not excepted, arc most of them 
oad, as if pressed flat with a board. Tliis dis- 
preeable form, wherever found, is consistent 
itti the character of the people. What could 
e nore instructive than a physiognomonieal 
ad ehvacteristic description of such villages, 
kxr mode of living, food, and occupation ? 



CHAP. XVIII. 

tiracisfrom Buffon on National Physiognomy, 

aAVERsiNG the surface of the earth, and be- 
nning in the north, we find, in Lapland, and 
1 the northern coast of Tartary, a race of men. 
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small of stature, singular of finm^and with oouii* 
tenances as savage as their maimers. 

These people have large flat iisuces, the noie 
broad^ the pupil of the eye of a-yellaw browi^ 
inclining to a black, the eyelids retiring towaidl 
the temples, the cheeks extremely high, the 
mouth very large, the lower part of theftoe 
narrow, the lips fiill and high, the voice shrit 
the head large, the hair black and sleek, and iiv 
complexion brown or tanned. They are nxf 
small, and squat, though meagre. Most of thea 
are not above four feet, and hardly any exiptfi 
four feet and a half. The Borandians are still 
smaller than the Laplanders. The Samoidil 
more squat, with large heads and noses, aai 
darker complexions. Their legs are shorteq 
their knees more tiuned outwards, their hair il 
longer, and they have less beard. The com* 
plexion of the Greenlanders is darker still, and 
of a deep olive colour. 

The women, among all these nations, are u 
i^ly as the men; and not only do these peopls 
resemble each other in ugliness, size, and tht 
colour of their eyes and hair, but they have similar 
inclinations and manners, and are all equally 
gross, superstitious, and stupid. Most of them 
are idolaters; they are more rude than savagCy 
wanting courage, self-respect, and modesty. 

If wc examine the neighbouring people of the 
long slip of land which the Laplanders iuhabiti 
we shall find they have no relation whatever |i 
with that race, excepting only the.Ostiachsaad 
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ongiiBians. The Samoiedes and the BoRut»- 
ttns have no resemblance with the Russians^ 
or have the Laplandens with the Finianders, 
tie Goths, Danes, or Norwegians. The Green- 
■nders are alike different from the savages of 
Il&ada. The latter are tall and well made; 
Hd, though they differ very much from each 
tfaer, yet they are still more infinitely different 
mm the Laplanders. The Ostiachs seem to be 
lamoiiedes something less ugly, and dwarfish, 
loir they are small and ill formed* 

All the Tartars have the upper part of the 
sonmtenahce very large and wrinkled, even in 
PQUtfa, the nose short and gross, the eyes small 
■Ml sunken, the cheeks very high, the lower 
^art of the face narrow, the chin long and pro- 
imnent, the upper jaw sunken, the teeth long 
md separated, Uie eyebrows large, covering the 
ejts, the eyelids thick, the &ce flat, their skin of 
an olive colour, and their hair black. They are 
of « middle stature, but very strong and robust; 
bsve little beard, which grows in small tufite, 
like that of the Chinese, thick thighs, and short 

legs. 

The Little or Nogais Tartars have lost a part 
of tfaeir ugliness by having intermingled with 
the Circassians. As we proceed eastward, into 
firee or independent Tartary, the features of the 
Tartars become something less hard, but the es- 
sential characteristics of their race ever remain. 
Tbe Mogul Tartars, who conquered China, and 
who were the most polished, of these nations^ 
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are, at present, the least ugly and ill mai 
have they, like the others, small eyes, t 
large and flat, little beard, but always h 
red, and the nose short and compressed. 
Among the Kergisi and Teheremisi 
there is a whole nation, or tribe, among 
are very singularly beautiful men and i 
The manners of the Chinese and Tart; 
wholly opposite, more so than are their < 
nances and forms. The limbs of the ( 
are well proportioned, large, and fot. 
fiEices are round and capacious, their eyes 
their eyebrows large, their eyelids raise 
their noses little and compressed. The 
have seven or eight tufts of black hair oi 
lip, and very little on the chin. 

The natives of the coast of New H 

which lies in sixteen degrees fifteen min 

south latitude, and to the south of the isle 

mor, are perhaps the most miserable peo 

earth, and of all the human race most ap 

the brute animal. They are tall, uprigli 

slender. Their limbs are long and £ 

their heads great, theu- forehead rounds 

eyebrows thick, and their eyelids half 

This they acquire by habit in their infan 

preserve their eyes ft-om the gnats, by 

they are greatly incommoded; and, an 

never much open tlieir eyes, they cannot 

a distance, at least, not unless they raii 

head as if they wished to look at som< 

above them* They have large noses, thicl 
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ad wide, mouths. It should seem that they 
xaw the two upper fore teeth^ for neither man 
lor woman^ young nor old^ have ttiese teeth. 
Ebey have no beard ; their faces are long, and 
irery disagreeable, without a single pleasing fea- 
Are; their hair not long, and sleek, like that of 
most of the Indians, but short, black, and curly, 
like the hahr of the Negroes. Their skin is 
black, and resembles that of the Indians of the 
past of Guinea. 

Q Let us now examine the natives inhabiting a 
pore temperate climate, and we shall find, that 
Ae people of the northern provinces of die Mo- 
gul empire, Persia, the Armenians, Turks, 
■Georgians, Mingrelians, Circassians, Greeks, 
and all the inhabitants of Europe, - are the hand- 
nmest, wisest, and the best formed of any on 
.cvth; and that, though the distance between 
Cidiemire and Spain, or Circassia and France, 
pmy great, there is still a very singular re- 
WpUance between people so far from each 
^, but situated in nearly the same latitude. 
^ people of Cachemire are renowned for 
iMty, are as well formed as the Europeans, 
ttd have nothing of the Tartar countenance, the 
Au nose, and the small pig's eyes, which are so 
universal among their neighbours. 

The complexion of the Georgians is still more 
beautiful than that of Cachemire; no ugly face 
is found in the country, and nature has endowed 
most of the women with graces, which are no 
irbere else to be discovered. The men also are 
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yery handsome, have natural understanding, aai 
would be capable of arts and sciences, did not 
their bad education render them exceedingly jfi 
norant and vicious; yet, with all their vices^l^l 
Georgians are civil, humane, grave, and mqd%^ 
rate; they seldom are under the influenoe;||j 
anger, though they become irrecx)ncUeable 
mies, having once entertained hatred. 

The Circassians and Mingrelians arc. 
beautiful and well formed. The lame and.1 
crooked are seldom seen among the Turks.: 
Spaniards are meagre, and rather small;.J 
are well shaped, have fine heads, regular; 
tures, good eyes, and well arranged teeth; 
their complexions are dark, and inclined to 
low. It has been remarked,-«that in some, 
vinces of Spain, as near the banks of the. 
Bidassoa, the people have e^eedingly 
ears. 

M. Lavater here makes this. d]gressioi|uC|l^< 
large ears hear better than small? . I knowuijtt * 
person with large, . rude ears, whose, seipel^f 
hearing is acute, and who has. a good nni^ 
standing; but, him excepted, I have partfa 
remarked large ears to betoken folly ; and ibtt\ 
on the contrary, .ears inordinately small appeiv 
tain to very weak^ effeminate characters, or per- 
sons of too great sensibility. — Thus far Lavatefj 
let us now return to Bufibn. * 

Men with black or dark-brown hair begin to 
be rather uncommon in England, Flanders, Hol- 
land, and the northern provinces of Germanyi 
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md few such are to be found in Denmark, Swe- 
0tkj and Poland. According to Linnaeus, the 
Soths are very tall, have sleek light-coloured, 
iBm^ hair, and blue eyes. The Finlanders are 
MBsrtlflr and fleshy, with long and light yellow 
kUr, the irb of the eye a deep yellow. 
; If we collect the accounts of travdlers, it will 
appear, that there are as many varieties among 
Pierace of Negroes as thewhites.. They also have 
tkeirTartars and their Circassians. The Blacks on 
Ihe-coast of Guinea are extremely ugly, and emit 
Itf insiiflferable scent. Those of So&la and M6* 
ibique are handsome, and have no ill smell, 
two species of N^^oes resemble eauch 
rather in colour than features. Their 
faUr, sldn, liie odour of their bodies, their man^ 
tosahd propensities, are exceedingly. different^ 
Ikose of Cape Yerd have by no means so disa- 
gfeeiAle a smell as the natives of Angola. 
4Mr skin also is more smooth and black, their 
%lijf better made, their features less hard, their 
^Uajiais more mild, and their shape better. . 

fhe Negroes of Senegal are the best £(Hrmed, 
M best receive instruction. The Nagos are the 
ttott humane, the Mondongos the most cniel, 
the Mimes the most resolute, capricious, and 
mbject to despair. 

The Guinea Negroes are extremely limited in 
Aeir capacities. Many of them appear to be 
wholly stupid; or, never capable of counting 
more than three, remain in a thoughtless state 
if not acted upon, and have no memory; yet, 
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bounded as is their understanding, they hnij 
much feeling, have good hearts, and the seeds 
all virtue. 

The Hottentots have all very flat and 
noses; but these they would not have, did 
their mothers suppose it their duty to flatten' 
nose shortly after birth. They have also 
thick lips, especially the upper; the teeth 
the eyebrows thick, the head, heavy, the 
meagre, and the limbs slender. 

The inhabitants of Canada, and all these 
fines, are rather tail, robust, strong, and 
rably well made, have black hair and ejres, 
white teeth, tawny complexions, little beard, 
no hair, or almost none, on any other part oil 
body. They are hardy and indefatigable 
marching, swift of foot, alike support the 
tremes of hunger, or excess in feeding; 
daring, courageous, haughty, grave, and 
rate. So strongly do they resemble the 
Tartars in complexion, hair, eyes, the 
want of beard, and hair, as well as in theirs 
clinations and manners, that we should 
them the descendants of that nation, did we 
se6 the two people separated fi*om each other 
a vast ocean. They also are under the same 
titude, which is an additional proof of the 
fluence of climate on the colour, and even on 
form of man. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

T 

pit of the most remarkable Passages from an 
itnMent Bissay on National Physiognomy, by 
Prtfessor Kant of Konigsberg, 

ks supposition of Maupertius^ that a race of 

t might be established in any province, in 
1 understanding, probity, and strength, 
imld be hereditary, could only be realized by 
b possibility of separating the degenerate from 
B conformable births; a project which, in my 
(kiion, might be practicable, but which, in the 
meat order of things, is prevented by the 
llor dispositions of natm*e, according to which 
;ked and the good are intermingled, that 
irregularities and» vices of the former, the 
powers of the latter may be put in motion, 
;lled to approach perfection. If nature, 
transplantation or foreign mixture, be 
listurbed, she will, after many generations, 
a lasting race, that shall ev6r remain 

If we divide the human race into four princi- 
il classes, it is probable that the intermediate 
Ks^ however perpetuating and conspicuous, 
■y be immediately reduced to one of these. 1. 
18 race of Whites. 2. The Negroes. 3. The 
ons (Monguls, or Calmucs.) 4. The Hindoos, 
people of Hindostan. 
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External things may well be the accid 
but not the primary causes of what is inh( 
or assimilated. As little as chance, or ph; 
mechanical causes can produce an orga 
body, as little can they add any thing 
power of propagation; that is to say, prod 
thing, which shall propagate itself by hav 
peculiar form, or proportion of parts. 

Man was undoubtedly intended to be tj 
habitant of all climates, and all soils. I 
the seeds of many internal propensities mi 
latent in him, which shall remain inactive, 
put in motion, according to his situation o 
earth. So that, in progressive generatioi 
shall appear as if born for that particular i 
which he seems planted. 

The air and the sun appear to be these c 
which most influence the powers of propag 
and effect a durable development of gen 
propensities; that is to say, the air and th 
may be ^he origin of a distinct race. The var j 
which food may produce must soon disapp 
tran^Iantation. That which affects the { 
gating powers must not act upon the supp 
life, but upon its original sotirce, its first 
ciplp, animal conformation, and motion. 

A man transplanted to the frigid zone 
decrease in stature, since, if the power c 
mentuni- of the heart continues the sam^ 
circulation must be performed in a shorter 
the pulse become more rapid, and the b 
the blood increased. Thus Crantz foup 
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reenl^hders not only inferior iti stature to the 
uropeans^ but also that they had a remarkably 
■eater heat of body. The very disproportion 
Eileen the length of the body and the short- 
W of the legs, in the northern people, ts suit- 
Aif to their climate; since the extremes of the 
58y, by their distance from the heart, are more 
ibjject to the attacks of cold. 
TTie prominent parts of the countenance, 
)ilch can less be guarded from cold, by the care 
?"nature "for their preservation, have a propen- * 
ty to become more flat. The rising cheek 
Erne, the half-closed, blinking eyes, appear to 
e mtended for the preservation of sight against 
te dry, cold air, and the efflisions of light from 

9 

ciesnow, (to guard against which the Esqui- 
Siaox use snow spectacles) though they may be 
KS faatUral effect of the climate, since they ,are 
^hsiA only in a smaller degree in milder lati- 
Hes. Thus gradually are produced the beard- 
Hi 'chin, the flatted nose, thin lips, blinking 
t|jj^ flat countenances, red-brown complexion, 
MBit hair, and, in a word, the face of the Cal- 
BBfe^- ' Such properties, by continued p^opaga- 
Irin, at length, form a distant race, which conti- 
laes to remain distinct, even When transplanted 
tM warmer climates. 

The copper colour, or red-brown, appears to 
le as natural an eflect of the acidity of the air, 
Q cold climates, as the olive brown of the alca- 
Ene and bilious juices in warm; without taking 
he native disposition of the American into the 
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estimate, who appears to have lost half d 
powers of life, which may be regarded as thee 
feet of cold. 
The growth of the porous parts of the bqi 

must increase in the hot and moist cUnvM 

I 

Hence the thick short nose and projecting. I| 

The skin must be oiled, not only to prevent a 

cessive perspiration, but also imbibing the || 

trescent particles of the moist air. The smph 

of the ferrugineous, or iron particles, wiN 

have lately been discovered to exist in the 

of man, and which, by the evs^ration(rf 

phosphoric acidities, of which all Negroes 

so strong, being cast upon the retiform 

brane, occasions the blackness which 

through the cuticle; and this strong 

of the ferrugineous particles seems to be 

sary, in order to prevent the general 

of the parts. Moist warmth is peculiarlji 

vourable to the growth of animals, and pi 

the Negi'o, who, by the providence of dMI 

perfectly adapted to his climate, is strong, flfl(| 

cular, agile; but dirty, indolent, and trifling*.'^ 

The trunk, or stem of the root, may 
rate; but this having once taken root, and 
other germs, resists any future change of 
the character of the race having once gained 
preponderance in the propagating powers. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Jtfiracts from other Writers on National Phy- 
Kariogfiiofity. — From Winkelmann's History of 
hArt, — From the Recherches JRkilosophiques 
^ikurles AmericainSf by M. de Pauw, — Ohserva- 
Mrftbiw by Lintz. — From a Letter written by M. 
t^FuBssU.'^From a Letter written by Professor 
^Camper. 

^ From Winkelmanris History of Art, 

HTiTH respect to the form of man^ our eyes con- 
Ihce us, that the character of nation, as well as 
jiK mind, is visible in the countenance. As na- 
|hre has separated large districts by mountains 
seas, so likewise has she distinguished the 
litants by peculiarity of features. In coun- 
fiu: remote from each other, the difference 
wise visible in other parts of the body, and 
pUitture. Animals are not more varied, ac- 
Httillig to the properties of the countries they 
Hiilbit, than men are; and some have pretended 
blmDiark, that animals even partake of the pro- 
lieosities of the men. 

The formation of the countenance is as various 
18 language, nay, indeed, as dialects, which are 
bus or thus various in consequence of the or- 
igans of speech. In cold countries, the fibres of 
he tongue must be less flexible and rapid than 
DL warm. The natives of Greenland, and cer- 

6 




necting and pronouncing of which is difficult 
sometimes iqipossible^ to other nations. 

A celebrated writer has endeavoured U 
count for the varieties of the Italian dia 
from the formation of the organs of sp 
" For this reason (says he) the people of . 
hardy, inhabiting a cold country, have a 
rough and concise pronunciation. The 
bitants of Florence and Rome speak in a 
measured tone ; and the Neapolitans, urn 
still warmer sky, pronounce the vowels 
open, and speak with more fulness/' 

Persons well acquainted with various na 
can distinguish them as justly from the foi 
their countenance, as from their speech. T 
fore, since man has ever been the object ( 
and artists, the latter have constantly give 
forms of face of their respective nations 
that art, among the ancients, gave the fore 
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Another Passage from ffinkelmann. 
3ie projecting mouths of the Negroes, which 
i|liave in common with their moiikics, is &n 
s of growth, a swelling, occasioned by the 
Bof the climate ; like as our lips are swelled 
beat or sharp saline moisture,'' aod also, in 
Be men, by violent passion. The small eyes 
the distant northern and eastern nations are 
consequence of the imperfection of their 
rth. They are short and slender. Nature 
duces such forms the more she approache 
ernes, where she has to encounter heat or 
In the one she is prompter and ey- 
^d, and in the other crude, never arriving 
laturity. The flower withers in excessive 
i and, deprived of sun, is deprived of co- 
All plants degenerate in dark and con- 
I places. 

e forms with greater regularity the more 

'^pmaches her centre, and in more mo- 

f climates. Hence the Grecian, and our 

idea of beauty, being derived from more 

■t symmetry, must be more accurate than 

idea of those, in whom, to use the ex- 

I of a modern poet, the image of the 

tor is half defaced. 

I the Recherches Pkilosophiques sut les Ame- 
ricains, by M. de Pauw. 
fhe Americans are most remarkable, because 
tt many of them have no eyebrows, andnone 
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liave beards ; yet we must not infer that 
are enfeebled in the organs of generation, 
the Tartars and Chinese have almost the 
characteristics. They are far, however, 
being very fruitful, or much addicted to 
True it is, the Chinese and Tartars are not 
lutely beardless. When they are about t 
a small penciled kind of whisker grows i 
upper lip, and some scattered hairs at the < 
the chin. 

Bxclusive of the Esquimaux, who dif 
gait, form, features, and manners, from 
i»avages of North America, we may lib 
call* the Akansans a variety, whom the F 
have generally named the handsome men. 
are all tall and straight, have good features, 
out the least appearance of beards, have n 
eyelids, blue eyes, and fine fair hair; wbi 
neighbouring people are low of stature, 
abject countenances, black eyes, the hair < 
head black as ebony, and of the body thic 
rough. 

Though the Peruvians are not very tall 
generally thick set, yet they are tolerabl; 
made. There are many, it is true, wb 
being diminutive, are monstrous. Som 
:leaf, dumb, blind, and idiots ; and others 
a limb when born. In all probability, th 
cessive labour to which |they have been 
jected by the barbarity of the Spaniards 
produced such numbers of defective men. 
ranny has an influence on the very physical 
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,ment of slaves. Tli^ir nose is a(|uilUie, 

foreliead uarrow, their liair black, slroiig, 

and plentiful ; their complexion an 

r«d, the apple of the eye black, and the 

not very clear. They never have any 

, for we cannot bestow that name on 

short straggling hairs which sprout in 

age ; nor have cither men or women the 

'ay hair which generally appears after the 

of puberty. In this they are distinguished 

I all people on earth, even from the Tartars 

Chinese. As in eunuchs, it is the character 

iheir degeneracy. 

fudging by the rage which the Americans 

e to mutilate and disfigure themselve;;, we 

M suppose tfiey were all discontented with 

proportions of their limbs and bodies. Not 

ogle nation has been discovered in this 

th quarter of the globe, which has not 

the custom of artificially changing, ci- 

form of the lips, the hollow of the ear, 

>pe of the head, by forcing it to assume 

linary and ridiculous figure. 

savages whose heads are pyramidal, 

ical, with the top terminating in a point. 

's have flat heads, with large foreheads, 

the back part flattened. This caprice scenic 

(Lave been the most fashionable, at least it 

the most common. Some Canadians had 

heads perfectly spherical. Though the 

-si form of the head really approaches the 

these savages, who, by being thns 
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distorted, acquired the appellation of bowl m 
bullet-head, do not appear less disgusting, foi. 
having made the head too round, and pervi 
the original purpose of nature, to which noi 
can be added, from which nothing can be 
away, without some essential error being 
result, which is destructive to the animal. 

In short, we have seen, on the banks of 
Maragnon, Americans with square or eal 
heads ; that is to say, flattened on the ftoe, 
top, the temples, and the occiput, which 
pears to be the last stage of humui 
gance. 

It is not easy to conceive h&$r it was 
to compress and mould the boAes of the 
into so many various forms, without most 
tially injuring the seat of sense, and the 
of re^tson, or occasioning either madnetf 
idiotism, since we so often have examplei^ 
violent contusions in the region of the 
have occasioned lunacy, and deprived the 
ferers of intellectual capacity. For it Is 
true, as ancient narratives have aiErmed, 
all Indians with flat or sugar-loaf heads 
really idiots. Had this been the case, 
must have been whole nations in America 
foolish or frantic, which is impossible evi 
supposition. 

Observation by Liiitx. 

To me it appears very remarkable, that Ai 
Jews should have taken with them the marks ol 
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country and race to all parts of the world; 
m tlieir short, black, cui'ly hair, and brown 
^\exion. Their quickness of speech, baste 
abruptness in all tlicir actions, appear to 
eed from the saute causes. 1 imagine the 
t have more gall than other men. 

Ktfrom a Letter written by M. Fuessli, dated 

at PresbuTg. 

[j observations have been directed {says this 

It designer and physiognomist) not to the 

itenance of nations only ; being convinced, 

. numberless experiments, that the general 

I of the huQian body, its attitude and man- 

the sunken or raised position of the head 

'een or above the shoulders, the firm, the 

fiog, the hasty, or slow walk, may fre- 

tAy be less deceitful signs of this or that 

iter, than the countenance separately con- 

i. I believe it possible so accurately to 

Eterize man, from the calmest state of rest, 

if highest gradation of rage, terror, and 

that, from the carriage of the body, the 

of the head, and gestures in general, we 

be able to distinguish the Hungarian, the 

iTOtiian, the Illyrian, the Wallochian; and to 

ID a full and clear conception uf the actual, 

in general, the prominent chaiacteristicE of 

or that nation. 



Extract of a Letter from Professor Camper. 
t would be very diSlicuIt, if not impossible. 
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to give you my particular rules for delineit 
various nations and ages with mathematical < 
tainty, especially if I would add all that I h 
had occasion to remark concerning the bea 
of the antiques. These rules I have, ohtai 
by constant observations on the sculls of 
ferent nations, of which I have a large coll 
tion, and by a long study of the antiques. 

To draw any head accurately in profile^ ti 
me much time. I have dissected the sculk 
people lately dead, that I might be able to 
fine the lines of the countenance, and the an 
of these lines with the horizon. I was thai^. 
to the discovery of the maximum and minui 
of this angle. I began with the monkey, j 
ceeded to the Negro and the European, ti 
ascended to the countenances of antiquity, \ 
examined a Medusa, an Apollo, or a Vemn 
Medicis. This concerns only the profile. Tb 
is another difference, in th(h breadth ot i. 
cheeks, which I have found to be the laq 
among the Calmucs, and much smaller ain 
the Asiatic Negroes. The Chinese, and in 
bitants of the Molucca and other Asiatic islai 
appear to me to have broad cheeks, with \ 
jecting jaw-bones; the under jaw-bone, inf 
tieular, very high, and almost forming a li 
angle, which, among Europeans, is very, 
tuse, and still more so among the African ] 

groes. 
I have not hitherto been able to procure ai 
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il uf an American, and therefore cannot say 
hlhing on that subject, 

1 almost ashamed to conffss, t)iat I iia\>e 
t been able accurately to draw the coiui- 
B of a Jew, although they are so very re- 
utble in their featui'es; nor have I yet ob- 
l precision in delineating the Italian face. 
* generally tnie, that the upper and under 
r 'of tfae European is less broad tlian the 
\i of the scull; and that among the Asia- 
b they are much broader; but I have not been 
E to determine the speciiic differences between 
ropeau nations. 

f pliysiogiiomoiueal sensations, I have very 
bueotly beeii able to distinguish the soldiers 
difl^rent nations— tlie Scotclunan, the Irish- 
I, and the native of England; yet I have never 
b«ble to delineate the distinguishing tritits. 
■ people of our provinces are a mixture of all 
but, in the remote ami separated can- 
I find the countenance to be more flat, and 
<dinarily high from the eyes upward. 



aracle from the Manuscript of a Manof Lif^ra- 
we at Darmstadt, oa National Physiugnomy. 

. tribes of people, who live in uncultivated 
intries, and consequently are pastoral, not .is- 
lated in towns, would never be capable of an 
c2 
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equal degree of cultivation with Eurq 
though they did not live thus scattered, Wd 
shackles of slavery taken off, still their i 
would eternally slumber; therefore whatev^ 
marks we can make upon them mustbepellli 
monical (or physiognomonicid), and we mlis 
fine ourselves to their receptive powers of i 
not being able to say much of their expre ss 

Such people as do not bear our badges o: 
vitude are not so miserable as we sdi 
Their species of slavery is more supportal 
their mode of existence. They are incon 
bly better fed than German peasants, and 
neither to contend with the cares of provi 
nor the excesses of labour. As their ra 
horses exceeds ours in strength and siz^ 
their people those among us who have, oi 
pose they have, property. Their wants an 
and their understanding sufficient to supp) 
wants they have. The Russian or Polish 
sant is, of necessity, carpenter, tailor,, shoen 
mason, thatcher, &c. and, when we en 
their performances, we may easily judge of 
capacities. Hence their aptitude at m< 
nical and handicraft professions, as soo 
they are taught their principles. Inventii 
what is great they have no pretensions to; 
mind, like a machine, is at rest when the n 
sity that sets it in motion no longer impels. 

Of the numerous nations subject to the 
sian sceptre, I shall omit those of the exte 
Siberian districts, and confine myself to the 
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18 properly so called, wliose countries are 
jided'by Finland, Eastland, Livonia, and the 
idlts of Asia. These are distinguishable by 
idigious strength, firm sinews, broad breast, 
1 oolussal neck, which, in a whole ship's 
W, will be the same, resembling the Farne- 
HercxUes; by their black, broad, tliick, 
I, strong hair, head and beard; their sunken 
>, black as pitch; their short forehead, com- 
Bed to the nose, with au arcli. We often 
d thin lips, though in general they are pout* 
, wide, and thick. The women have high 
Kk bones, hollow temples, snub nosea, and re- 
ting arched foreheads, with very few traits of 
1 beauty. Their power of propagation ex- 
b beUef, and at a certain period of life, both 
!8 become frequently corpulent, 
be Ukraniang, of whom most of the regi- 
itB (^ Cossacks are formed, dwell in Uie cen- 
They are distinguished among the Rus- 
Htlniust as the Jews ai'c among Europeans, 
icneralty have aquiliue noses, and are no- 
■ formed ; amorous, yielding, crafty, and 
nit strong passions; probably because, ior 
thousands of years, they have followed 
iculture, have lived in society, had a form of 
it, and inhabit a fruitiul country, in a 
lerate climate, resembling that of France, 
long all these people, the greatest activity 
1 strength of body are united. They are as 
erent from the German boor, a^ (piicksilvei 
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is from lead; and how our ancestors. could iqh^ 
pose them to be stupid^ is inconceivable* 

Thus too the Turks resemble the Ri 
They are a mixture of the noblest blood of, 
Minor with the more material and gross Tjt 
The Natolian^ of a spiritual nature, feeds on 
ditation : he will for days contemplate a single^ 
ject, seat himself at the chess-board, or 
himself up in the mantle of taciturnity, 
eye void of passion or great enterprise, aboi 
in all the penetration of benevolent cunningi 
mouth eloquent; the hair of the headund 
and the small neck, declare the flexibility of 
man. 

The Englishman is erect in his gait, and 
nerally stands as if a stake were driven tbroi 
his body. His nerves are strong, and he is 
best runner. He is distinguished from all 
men by the roundness and smoothness of 
face. If he neither speak nor move, he selc 
declares the capability and mind he poss< 
so superior a degree. His silent eye seeks 
to please. His hair, coat, and character, 
alike smooth. Not cunning, but on his guai 
and, perhaps, but little colouring is necessary 
deceive him on any occasion. Like the bi 
dog, he does not bark ; but, if irritated, n 
As he wishes not for more esteem than he meri|||| 
so he detests the false pretensions of his neigik^ 
hours, who wou arrogate excellence they d] 
not possess. Desirous of private happines8| IM 
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hregards public opinion^ and obtains a charac- 
er of .singularity. His imagination^ like a sea- 
Ipal fire, is not tbe splendour that enlightens a 
IH^n, but expands genial warmth. Persever- 
lllie in study, and pertinacity, for centuries, iu 
llBd principles, have raised and maintained the 
Iritish spirit, as well as the British government. 
Ride, manufactures, and marine. He has 
Itactuality and probity, not trifling away his 
|toe to establish false principles, or making a 
Iknde with a vicious hypothesis. 
Ma the temperament of nations, the French 
Ihs is that of the sanguine. Frivolous, bene- 
hpleot, and ostentatious, the Frenchman forgets 
his inoffensive parade till old age has made 
wise. At all times disposed to enjoy life, 
'is the best of companions. He pardons him- 
'much ; and therefore pardons others, if they 
but grant that they are foreigners, and he is 
iochman. His gait is dancing, his speech 
It accent, and his ear incurable. His 
ition pursues the consequences of small 
with the rapidity of the second-hand of 
-watch, but seldom gives those loud, strong, 
rberating strokes which proclaim new dis- 
^ries to the world. Wit is his inheritance. 
Kis countenance is open, and, at first sight, 
^Neaks a thousand pleasant, amiable things. 
BOent he cannot be, either with eye, tongue, or 
feature. His eloquence is often deafening; but 
Us good humour casts a veil over all his failings. 
His form is equally distinct from that of other 
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nations, and difficult to describe in words, 

other man has so little of the firm or deep t 

or so much motion. He is all appearano 

gesture ; therefore the first impression sc 

deceives, but declares who and what he is. 

imagination is incapable of high flights, ao 

sublime in all arts is to him offence. Hem 

dislike in whatever is antique in art or U 

ture, his deafness to true music, his biindn 

the higher beauties of painting. His last, 

marking trait is, that he is astonished at < 

thing, and cannot comprehend how it is po 

men should be other than they are at Paris 

The countenance of the Italian is soul 

speech exclamation, his motion gesticuk 

His form is the noblest, and his country the 

seat of beauty. His short forehead, his st 

marked eyebones, the fine contour of his mi 

give a kindred claim to the antiquities of Gr 

The ardour of his eyes denotes, that the be 

cent sun brings forth fruit more perfect in 

than beyond the Alps. His imagination is 

in motion, ever sympathizing with surroun 

objects, and, as in the poem of Ariosto the n 

works of creation are reflected, so are thei 

nerally in the national spirit. That power n 

could bring forth such a work, appears tc 

the general representative of genius. It i 

all, and from it all things are sung. The 

lime in arts is the birth-right of the Italian. 

dern religion and politics may have degri 

and falsified his character, may have rend 
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Higar faithless and cratly, but the superior 
B nation abounds ia the noblest and 
en. 

Itchman is tranquil, patient, confined, 
hppears to will nothing'. His wulk and vye 
Mg silent, and an hour of his company will 
Eeljr produce a thought. He is little troubled 
i tide of passions, and he will contemplate 
loved the parading streamers of all nations 
kg before his eyes. Quiet and competence 
■is gods; therefore those arts alone which 
procure these blessings, employ his faculties. 
Ibvs, political and commercial, have origi- 
iin that spirit of security which maintains 
t the possession of what he has gained. 
R tolerant in all that relates to opinion, if he 
E left peaceably to enjoy his property, and 
nble at the meeting-house of his sect. 
Asracter of the ant is so applicable to the 
I, that to this literature itself conforms in 
All poetical powers, exerted in great 
^tF small, are foreign to this nation. They 
B pleasure from the perusal of poetry, but 
e none. I speak of the United Provinces, 
lot of the Flemings, whose jovial character 
|the midway between the Italian and French. 
feh forehead, half-open eyes, full nose, hang- 
keeks, wide open mouth, fleshy lips, broad 
fmxd large ears, I believe to be characteris- 
Fttie Dutchman. 
ftGerman thinks it disgraceful not to know 
J thing, and dreads nothing so much as to 
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be thought a fool. Probity often make 

appear a blockhead. Of nothing is he so 

as of honest moral understanding. Aeci 

to modern tactics^ he is certainly the best si 

and the teacher of all Europe. He is al 

to be the greatest inventor, and often, w 

little ostentation, that foreigners have, fo 

turies, unknown to him, robbed bim of his 

From the age of Tacitus, a willing depei 

he has exerted faculties for the service 

masters, which others only exert for fn 

and property. His countenance does not, 

painting in fresco, speak at a distance; 1 

must be sought and studied. His good i 

and benevolence are often concealed und 

parent moroseness, and a third person is 2 

necessary to draw off the veil, and shew h 

he is. He is difficult to move, and, witho 

aid of old wine, is silent. He does not si 

his own worth, and wonders when it is 

covered by others. Fidelity, industry, au 

crecy, are his principal characteristics. 

haviug wit, he indulges his sensibility. 

good is the colouring which he requires 

acts. His epic and lyric spirit walk in 1 

quented paths. Hence his great, and freqi 

gigantic sense, which seldom permits liii 

clear aspect of enthusiasm, or the glow of i 

dour. Moderate in the use of this world' 

lights, he has little propensity to sensualit 

extravagance; but he is therefore formal 

less social than his neighbour. 



ij 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Description of Plate IV. 

Number 1. 

may certainly call noses arched and pointed 
this^ witty; but the wit is restrained and 
crated by the acute understanding of tlie 
;ead^ the sincere religion of the eye^ and the 
^m of the chin. 

Number 2. 

le descent from the nose to the lips in the 
gmatic countenance is unphlegmatic, and 
rogeneous : nor does the curvature of the 
T eyelid sufficiently agree with the tempera- 
t. The outlines of the phlegmatic are re- 
i, obtuse, and hanging ; the outline of the 
i oblique. Be it understood, there are other 
m, and that all phlegmatic persons have not 
e signs, although whoever has them is cer- 
y phlegmatic. If the projecting under lip, 
li is itself a sign of phlegm, since it is evi- 
ly a superabundance and not a want of mat- 
be angular, and sharply delineated, then it 
lign of choleric phlegm ; that is to say, of 
;bulition of humidity. If it be flexible, ob- 
powerless, and drooping, it is then pure 
pa* The forehead, nose, chin, and hair, 
lere very phlegmatic. 
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Number 3. 

The choleric ought to have a more angi 
pointed nose, and lips more sharply delim 
The character of choler is much containi 
the drawing of the eyes, either when the 
projects, and much of the under part a 
white is visible, or when the upper eyeii 
treats, so that it scarcely can be peroc 
when the eyes open, or when the eye is su 
and the outlines are very definite uid 
without much curvature. In this exampk 
forehead, eyebrows, nose, chin, and hiui 
very choleric; but the upper part of the cc 
nance more so than the under. 

Number 4, 

The sanguine needs but little correctioi 
cept that the nose ought to be a little £ 
from the mouth, and the eye not so clu 
The levity of the sanguine temperament i 
flutters upon the lip, which, however, i 
bottom, is too phlegmatic. 

Number 6, 

There ought to be a deeper cavity aboi 
nose, and also of the jaw-bone, beside tb 
in this melancholic countenance. I hav 
served, in many melancholic persons, thi 
nose declines towards the lips, nor have ] 
this in any who were not sometimes inclh 
the melancholic, who likewise have proj 
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lips, and small, but not very round, nor 
[eshy chins, 
are are melancholy persons with very san- 

temperaments ; men of fine irritability, 
loral feelings, who are hurried into vices 
. they deeply abhor, and which they have 
te power to withstand. The gloomy and 
ited character of such, is perceptible in the 
at shuns examination, and the wrinkles of 
rehead standing opposite to each other. 
IS of a real melancholic temperament g^ 
f have their mouths shut, but the lips are 
I somewhat open in the middle. Many 
choly persons have small nostrils, and seU 
rell arranged, clean, white teeth. 

Number 6. 

ngth and ardour, enterprise, courage, 
opt of danger, fortitude of the irritated 
ritable. This strength is rather oppressive 
fttient and enduring ; it proclaims its own 
es, respectable in a state of rest, terrible 
roused. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

9mkblance between Parents and Q^Udren. 

^semblance between parents and children 
Y commonly remarkable. Family physi- 
y is as undeniable as national. To doubt 
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this^ is to doubt what is self-evident ; to wU 
interpret it^ is to wish to explore the inexplie 
secret of existence. Striking and firequem 
the resemblance between parents and chik 
is, yet have the relations between the cbarM 
and countenances of families never been inqn 
into. No one has,, to my knowledge, made 
regular observations on this subject. I i 
also confess, that I myself have made but: 
with that circumstantial attention which (p 
cessary. All I have to remark is as follow^j 

When the father is considerably stupi^ 
the mother exceedingly the reverse, tiiieii< 
most of the children be endued with extrpf 
nary understanding. 

When the father is good, truly good, thcj 
dren will in general be well-disposed ; at 
most of them will be benevolent. 

The son generally appears to inherit n 
goodness from the good father, and inteUi| 
from the intelligent mother ; the daughter 
takes of the character of the mother. 

If we wish to find the most certain mac 
resemblance between parents and children, 
should be observed within an hour or two 
birth. We may then perceive whom the 
most resembles in its formation. The mos 
sential resemblance is usually afterwards 
and does not perhaps appear again for i 
years; or not till after death. 

When children, as they increase in y 
visibly increase in the resemblance of form 
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Cures to their parents^ we cannot doubt but 
ore is an increasing resemblance of character. 
much soever the characters of children 
>pear unlike that of the parents they re- 
yet will this dissimilarity be found to 
ite in external circumstances ; and the va* 
of these must be great indeed^ if the differ- 
of character is not at length overpowered 

resemblance of form. 

believe^ that from the strongly delineated 

r, the firmness and the kind ([ do not say 

1^ but the kind) of bones and muscles are 

; and from the strongly delineated mo* 

;the kind of nerves and form of the coun- 

ice ; if the imagination and love of the mo- 

^faave not fixed themselves too deeply in the 

lance of the man. 

An forms of countenance, in children, 
for a time undecided whether they shall 
resemblance of the father or the mother; 
case I will grant, that external circum- 
preponderating love for the father or 
r, or a greater degree of intercourse with 
% may influence the form, 
sometimes see children who long retain a 
*kable resemblance to the father, but at 
ih change, and become more like the mo- 
I undertake not to expound the least of 
lifiiculties that occur on this subject; but 
most modest philosophy may be permitted to 
iKpare uncommon cases with those which are 
mm^ even though they were inexplicable ; 
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and this, I believe^ is all that philosophy a 
ought to do. 

We know that all longings^ or mother'Bi 
and whatever may be considered as of tb 
nature^ do not proceed from the fiEUihe 
from the imagination of the mother. \l 
know, that cfi!ldren most resemble the 
only when the mother has a very livel] 
gination, and love for, or fear of the hn 
Therefore, as has before been observed^ 
pears that the matter and quantum of the ] 
and of the life, proceed from the &thei 
from the imagination of the mother, seiui 
the kind of nerves, the form, and the a| 
ance. 

There are certain forms and features of 
tenance which are long propagated, and i 
which as suddenly disappear. The beantifi 
the deformed (I do not say forms of counteni 
but what is generally supposed to be beaol 
deformity) are not the most easily propig 
neither are the middling and insignificant 
the great and the minute are easily inhf 
and of long duration. 

Parents with small noses may have cM 
with the largest and strongest defined ; bi 
father or mother seldom, on the contrary, 
a very strong, that is to say, large boned 
which is not communicated at least to o 
their children, and which does not remain i 
family, especially when it is in the female 
It may seem to have been lost for many ] 
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soon or late will again make its appearance^ 
its resemblance to the original will be par-* 
lurly visible a day or two after death. 
Siere any extraordinary vivacity appears in 
[^s of the mother^ there is almost a certainty 
jithese eyes will become hereditary ; for the 
j^ination of the mother is delighted with no- 
f so much as with the beauty of her own 
V Physlognomonical sensation has been hi* 
\o much more generally directed to the eye, 
)>to the nose and form of the face 5 but if 
|en should once be induced to examine the 
^ and form of the face, as assiduously as they 
i done their eyes, it is to be expected that 
former will be no less strikingly hereditary 
i the latter. 

(ell^arched and short foreheads are easy of 
H^ufcance, but not of long duration ; and here 

^▼erb is applicable. Quod dtofit, cito petit 

got, soon gone.) 

equally certain and inexplicable, that some 
kble physiognomies, of the most fruitful 

»9 have been wholly lost to their posterity; 

is as certain and inexplicable, that others 

rer lost. Nor is it less remarkable, that 
strong countenances, of the father or 

*, disappear in the children, and perfectly 
re in the grand-children. 

a proof of the powers of the imagination of 
^mother, we sometimes see, that a woman 

have children by the second husband, 
(h fifaall resemble the first, at least in the 
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general appearance. The Italians^ howevefji 
manifestly too extravagant^ when they su| 
children, who strongly resemble their 
are base bom. They say that the mother, 
ing the commission of a crime so shameful, 
employs her imagination concerning the 
bility of surprise by, and the image of, her 
band. But, were this fear so to act^ the foi 
the children must not only have the very ii 
of the husband, but also his appearance of1 
and re^^nge, without which the adulterous 
couid not imagine the being surprised 
image of, her husband. It is this app( 
this rage, that she fears, and not the man. 

Natural children generally resemble 
their parents more than the legitimate. 

The more there is of individual love, of j 
faithful, mild affection, the more is this loi 
ciprocal and unconstrained between the 
and mother, which reciprocal love and 
imply a certain degree of imagination, 
capacity of receiving impressions, the m< 
the countenances of the children appear 
composed of the features of the parents. 

The sanguine of all the temperaments ifl^ 
most easily inherited, and with it volatil 
and, being once introduced, much industry i 
suffering will be necessary to exterminate 
volatility. 

The natural timidity of the mother may 
communicate the melancholy temperament 
tlie father. Be it understood that this is easy,] 
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^e decisive moment^ the mother be suddenly 
pied by some predominant fear ; and that it is 
"" communicable when the fear is less hasty 
|(inore reflective. Thus we find those mothers^ 
during the whole time of their pregnancy^ 
fjDOBt in dread of producing monstrous or 
[ed children^ because they remember to 
seen objects that excited abhorrence, gene- 
have the best formed and freest from marks ; 
le fear^ though real, was the fear of reason, 
not the sudden effect of an object exciting 
*ence rising instantaneously to sight. 
len both parents have given a deep root to 
choleric temperament in a family^ it may 
ily be some centuries before it be again 
crated. Phlegm is not so easily inherited, 
though both father and mother should be 
latic ; for there are certain moments of 
rhen the phlegmatic acts with its whole 
ITj though it acts thus but rarely^ and these 
Its may and must have their effects ; but 
appears more easy of inheritance than 
and industry^ when these have their 
in organization, and the necessity of pro- 
ig alteration. \ It will be long before an in- 
ious couple, to whom not only a livelihood^ 
business^ is in itself necessary, shall not have 
ingle descendant with the like qualities, as 
ih mothers are generally prolific. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Remarks on the Opinums of Buffon, HaBett 
JBonnei, concemiug the Resemblance M 
Parents and Children. 

Thb theory or hypothesis of Buffon^ conoflr 
the cause of the human form, is well ka 
which Haller has abridged and more deart 
plained in the following manner: 

^^ Both sexes have their semen, in whid 
active particles of a certain form. Fron 
union of these the fruit of the womb i 
These particles contain the resemblance of H 
parts of the father or mother. They are by n 
separated from the rude and unformed partfl 
the human juices, and are impressed with thli 
of all the parts of the body of the &ther ol 
ther. Hence arises the resemblance of oH 
to their parents. This will account for thit 
ture of the features of father and mother 
children; for the spots of animals, whe 
male and female are of different colours; f 
Mulatto produced by a Negro and a White 
for many other phenomena, difficult to 1 
solved. 

^^ Should it be asked, how these partich 
assume the internal structure of the body 
father, since they can properly be onl 
images of the hollow vessels, it may I 
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iwered that we know not all the powers of na- 
bare, and that she may have preserved to her- 
though she has concealed it from her scho- 
r^ man^ the art of making internally models 
impressions which shall express the whole 
ity of the model/' 
Haller, in his preface to Buffon's Natural His- 
» has, in my opinion, indisputably confuted 
system. But he has not only forborne to 
ddate tlie resemblance between fathers and 
^n, but, while opposing Buffon, he has 
[en so much on the natural, physiological 
Lilarity of the human body, that he appears 
httve denied this resemblance. Buffon's hy- 
offended all philosophy; and though we 
))t entirely approve the theory of Bonnet, 
he has very effectually opposed the incon- 
of Buffon, to which Buffon himself 
scarcely give any serious faith. But he, 
shall soon see, has either avoided the 
m of resemblance between parents and 
or, in order to strengthen his own sys- 
^^has rather sought to palliate than to answer 
Ities. 

Bonnet, concerning organized Bodies. 

- ^ Are the germs of one and the same species 
if organized bodies perfectly like each other, or 
Individually distinct? Are they only distinct in 
he organs which characterise sex, or have they 
Tesembling difference to each other, such as 
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we observe in individual fciubstances of the 
species of plants or animals?" 

Answer. — ^' If we consider the infinite 
to be observed in all the products of nature^ 
latter will appear most probable. The 
ences which are to be observed in the i 
duals of the same species probably depend 
on the primitive form of the germs, than in 
connexion of the sexes." 

On the Resemblance between Children and 

Parents. 

" I must own, that, by the foregoing h] 
ttiesis, I have not been successful in expl 
tlie resemblance of features found between 
rents and children. But are not these fc 
very ambiguous? Do we not suppose that i 
be the cause, which probably is not so? 
father is deformed, the son is deformed after 
same maimer, and it is therefore concluded 
deformity is inherited. This may be true, 
may be false. The deformity of each may 
from very ditferent causes, and these causes 
be infinitely varied. 

^' It is not so difficult to explain heredil 
diseases. \\c can easily conceive, that del 
tive juices may pro<luce defective germs; anitl 
when the same parts of the body are affi^ted 
disease in father or mother, and in child, thk' 
arises from the similar conformation of tk 
parts, by which they are subject to like incofr'l 
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ces. Besides, the mis-shapen body often 
ktes in diseases being hereditary, which 
iiminishes the first difficulty. For, since 
3es conducted to those parts are of a bad 
y the parts must be more or less ill formed, 
ng as they are more or less capable of 
iffected by these juices." 



REFLECTION. 

let cannot find the origin of family like- 
his system. Let us, however, take this 
em in the part where he finds the origin 
litary disease. Shall the defective juices 
sr or mother very much alter the germ, 
►duce, in the very parts where the &ther 
ler is injured, important changes of bad 
on, more or less, according to the capa- 
F the germ, and its power of resistance ? 
dl the healthy juices of the parent in no 
afiect the germ ? Why should not the 
juices be as active as the unhealthy? 
biould they not introduce the same quali- 
miniature, which the father and mother 
the gross, since the father and mother 
ite the nutriment they receive to their 
iture, and since the seminal juices are 
litual extract of all their juices and 
, as we have just reason to conclude from 
St continued and accurate observations? 
lould they not as naturally, and as power* 
:t upon the germ, to produce all possible 
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Dimiaish the difficulties as much as 
rill, facts will still etare us in the face. If 
I exist preformed in the mother, can 
k^rm, at that time, have physiognomy? 
I at that time, resemble the future, pro- 
wus, first, or second father? Is it not per- 
f indiSerent to either? or, if the physiogno- 
l germ exist in the father, how can it 
tetimes resemble the mother, sometimes the 
a", often both, and often neither ? 
1 of opinion, that something germ-iike, or 
Vhole capable of receiving the human form, 
Bt previously exist in the mother; but which 
^thing more than the foundation of the fu- 
Aerly or motherly I know not what, and 
oiem cause of the future living fruit, 
l-like something, which, most espe- 
tituted agreeable to the human form, 
I to the nature and temperature of 
Ifaer, receives a peculiar individual per- 
il jjrttysiognomy, according to the propensities 
! father or mother, the disposition of the 
!nt of conception, and probably of many 
f fiiture decisive moments, 
lill much remains to the freedom and pre- 
Mition of man. He may deprave or im- 
(Ve his etate of the juices, he may calm or 
(ate his mind, may awaken every sensation 
tloVe, and by various modes increase or relax 
Yet I think, that neither the nature of 
t bones, nor the muscles and nerves, conse- 
aitly the character, depends on the physiog- 
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npmonical preformation^ preceding gene 
at least, they are far. from depending on 
alone^ though I allow the organizable, the 
mitive form, always has a peculiar indivU 
which is only capable of receiving certm 
tile influences, and which must reject oth( 



CHAP. XXV. 

Observations on the New-horn, the Dying^ 

the Veadn 

* 

I HAVE had opportunities of remarking^ in 
children, about an hour after a birth a1 
with no difficulties, a striking, though 
resemblance, in the profile, to the profile jof j^ 
father; and that, in a few days, this resemUlji) 
had nearly disappeared. The impression of^ 
open air, nutriment, and^ perhaps, of 
had so far altered the outlines, that the 
seemed entirely diflFerent. 

Of these children I saw two dead, the. 
about six weeks, and the other about four y< 
old; and nearly twelve hours after death, I. 
served the same profile, which I had before 
marked an hour after birth, with this difiei 
that the profile of the dead child, as is natii|| 
was something more tense and fixed than,(| 
living. A part of this resemblance, however, | 
the third day was remarkably gone. 4 

One man of fifty, and another of seventy yef 
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I &ge, who fell under my observation while 

fey were liYing and after death, appeared, 

■ile living, not to have the least rc<>enihlance 

fctbeir sons, and whose countenances seemed 

Ibe of a quite different class; yet, the second 

after death, the profile of the one had a 

liking resemblance to that of his eldest, and, 

I the other, to the profile of bis third son, as 

tach so as the profile of the dead children be- 

i mentioned resembled the living profile an 

after birth, stronger, indeed, and, as a 

inter would say, harder. On the third day, 

e also, a part of the resemblance vanished. 

[ have nniforraly observed, among the many 

1 persons I have seen, that sixteen, eighteen, 

wenty-four hours after death, according to 

, they Jiave had a more beautiful 

,. better defined, more proportionate, har- 

I homogeneous, more noble, more ex- 

1 they ever liad during life. 

red to me, that there might be. In all 

original physiognomy, subject to be dis- 

i by the ebb and flow of accident and paa- 

jr-and is not this restored by the culm of 

, like as troubled waters, being again left 

,, become cleai' f 

feh&ve obseiTcd some among the dying, who 

1 been the reverse of noble or great during 

, and who, some hours before their death, 

I perhaps some moments, (one was in a tleli- 

m) have had an inexpressible ennobling ol 

B countenance. Every body saw a new niani 

a3 
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colourings drawings and grace, all was new, dl 
bright as the morning; beyond iexpresskm, nil' 
ble and exalted; the most inattentive mustse^^ 
the most insensible feel, the image of God. 
saw it break forth and shine through the 
of corruption^ was obliged to turn aside, 
adore in silence. Yes^ glorious Godl still 
thou there^ in the weakest^ most fallible men I 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Of the Influence of Countenance on CawfUenawL 

As the gestures of our friends and intimates h 
come our own, so^ in like manner^ does 
appearance. Whatever we Jove, we would 
milate to ourselves ; and whatever, in the circl 
affection, does not change us into itself, that 
change, as far as may be, into ourselves. 

All things act upon us, and we act upon ill 
things ; but nothing has so much influence •] 
what we love ; and among all objects of 
tion, nothing acts so forcibly as the connteni 
of man. Its conformity to our countei 
makes it most worthy our affection. How migK] 
it act upon, how attract our attention, had t < 
not some marks, discoverable or undiscoveraU^ 
similar to, at least of the same kind with, A0 
form and feature of our own countenance 1 

Without, however, wishing farther to pene- 
trate into what is impenetrable, or to defiM 
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'Int is inscrutable^ the fact is indubitable^ that 
^untenances attract countenances^ and also 
lat countenances repel countenances ; that si- 
dlarity of features between two sympathetic 
ttd affectionate men, increase with the de- 
ftlopement and mutual communication of their 
icullar, individual sensations. The reflection, 
I may so say, of the person beloved remains 
ion the countenance of the affectionate. 
The resemblance frequently exists only in a 
igle point — in the character of mind and 
untenauce. A resemblance in the system of 
e bones, pre-supposes a resemblance of the 
Tves and muscles. 

Dissimilar education may affect the latter so 
och^ that the point of attraction may be in- 
Bible to the unphysiognomonical eyes. Suffer 
e two resembling forms to approach, and 
kef will reciprocally attract and repel each 
iier; remove every intervening obstacle, and 
itore will soon prevail. They will recognize 
|di other, and rejoice in the flesh of their flesh, 
lithe bone of their bone : with hasty steps will 
Meed to assimilate. Such countenances also, 
hich are very different from each other, may 
mmunicate, attract, and acquire resemblance; 
y, their likeness may become more striking 
m that of the former, if they happen to be 
»re flexible, more capable, and to have greater 
isibility. 

rhis resemblance of features, in consequence 
mutual affection, is ever the result of internal 
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nature and organization, and, therefore, of tbe 
character of the persons. It ever has its foun-.^ 
dation in a preceding, perhaps, imperceptil 
resemblance, which might never have been ani-J 
mated, or suspected, had it not been set in mo-; 
tion by the presence of the sympathetic being. 

To give the character of those countei 
which most easily receive and communicate 
semblance, would be of infinite importance, 
cannot but be known, that there are counl 
nances that attract all, others that repel all, 
a third kind which are indifferent. The all-i 
pelling render the ignoble countenances, oi 
which they have continued influence, more i{ 
noble. The indifferent allows no change, 
all-attracting either receive, . give, or recipi 
cally give and receive. The first change 
little, the second more, the third most. ** The 
are the souls (says Hemsterhuys the younger] 
which happily, or unhappily, add the most ex- 
quisite discernment to that excessive interndij 
elasticity, which occasions them to wish and fed,] 
immoderately; that is to say, the souls, whi« 
are so modified, or situated, that their attrao-j 
tive force meets the fewest obstacles in its pro-* 
gress." 

To study the influence of countenance, thb 
intercourse of mind would be of the utmost im- 
portance. I have found the progress of resem- 
blance most remarkable, when two persons, the 
one richly communicative, the other apt to re- 
ceive, have lived a considerable time together, 
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without foreign intervention; when he wlio gave 
had given all, or he who received could receive 

more, physiognomonical resemblance had at- 

led its grand point. 

fouth, irritable, and easy to be won, let me 

say a word to thee. Oh ! pause, consider, 

not thyself too hastily into the arms of an 

■led friend. A gleam of sympathy and re- 

iblance may easily deceive tliee. If the man, 
_ is thy second self, have not yet appeared^ 
lb not rash, thou shalt iind him at the appointed 
Ibur. Being found, he will attract thee to him- 
fl^ will give and receive whatever is commu- 
icable. The ardour of his eyes will nurture 
iliie^ and the gentleness of his voice temper 
fy txx>-piercing tones. His love will shine in 
iy countenance, and his image will appear in 
iee. Thou wilt become what he is, and yet 
Smain what thou art. Affection will make 
italities in him visible to thee, which never 
bold be seen by an uninterested eye. This ca- 
rilElity of remarking, of feeling what there is of 
Mbe in him, is a power which will make thy 
)iintenance assume his resemblance. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

On the Influence of the Inuigmation an the 

tenance. 



I MUST not leave this subject wholly in sil( 
but must content myself with saying only a 
words, on which volumes might be written, 
little, the nothing I have to say upon it, can 
act as an inducement to deeper meditations 
theme so profound. 

Our own countenance is actuated by ii 
tion, rendering it in some measure reseml 
the beloved or hated image, which is living, 
sent, and fleeting before us, and is within 
circle of our immediate activity. If a 
deeply in love, and supposing himself 
were ruminating on his beloved mistress, 
whom his imagination might lend cl 
which, if present, he would be unable to 
cover; were such a person obsei-ved by a 
of penetration, it is probable, that traits of 
mistress might be seen in the coimtenance 
this meditating lover. So might, in the 
features of revenge, the fcatiu*es of the enemy 
read, whom imagination represents as present,! 
And thus is the countenance a picture of the char 
racteristic features of all persons exceedinglf 
loved or hated. 

It is possible, that an eye less penetra^ 
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ban that of an angel^ may read the image of 
he Creator in the countenance of a truly pious 
person. He who languishes after Christ, the 
lively, the more distinctly, the more 
limely, he represents to himself the very 

mce and image of Christ, the greater re- 
iblance will his own countenance take of 

image. The image of imagination often 

more effectually than the real presence ; 

whoever has seen him of whom we speak, 
jto great HIM, though it were but an instan- 
meous glimpse, oh ! how incessantly will the 
bagination reproduce his image in the coun- 
Hance 1 

fiOur imagination also acts upon other counte- 
mces. The imagination of the mother acts 
pon the child ; and hence men long have at- 
jHDpted to influence the imagination for the 
■Dduction of beautiful children. In my opinion, 
Iferwever, it is not so much the beauty of sur- 
ipmnding forms as the interest taken concerning 
(Imps in certain moments : and here again, it 
||faM>t so much the imagination that acts, as 
Nbe spirit, that being only the organ of the 
^irit. Thus it is true, that it is the spirit 
IkU quickeneth the flesh, and the image of the 
losh (merely considered as such) prqfiteth uo- 
hing. 

A look of love, from the sanctuary of the 
k^ul, has certainly greater forming power than 
tours of deliberate contemplation of the most 
(beautiful images. This forming look, if so [ 
naay call it, can as little be premeditatedly 
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given, as any other naturally beautiful for 
be imparted by a studious contemplation ' 
looking-glass. AH that creates^ and ii 
foundedly active^ in the inner man, must 
ternal, and be communicated from above 
believe it suffers itself not to be occasioi 
least not by forethought, circumspectic 
wisdom in the agent, to produce such < 
Beautiful forms, or abortions, are neit 
them the work of art or study, but of inter 
causes, of the quick-guiding providenc 
predetermining God. 

Endeavour to act upon affection instead 
senses. If thou canst but incite love, it 
itself seek and find the powers of creatio: 
this very love must itself be innate before 
be awakened. Perhaps, however, the m 
of this awakening is not in our powei 
tiierefore, to those who would, by plan an 
thod, effect that which is in itself so extr 
nary, and imagine they have had I kno 
what wise and physiological circunisp 
when they first awaken love, I might ex 
in the words of the enraptured songstei 
charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalei 
the roes and the hinds of the field, that ] 
not up nor awake my love till he please." 
behold the forming genius — " Behold he co 
leaping upon the mountains, skipping up( 
hills, like a young hart." 

Unforeseen moments, rapid as the ligh^ 
in my opinion form and deform. Creati 
every kind is momcntancousj the develop 
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Otriment, change^ improving^ injuring, is the 
rork of time, art, industry, and education. Cre- 
re power suffers itself not to be studied; crea- 
cannot be premeditated. Marks may be 
Ided, but living essence, within and without 
ibling itself, the image of God, must be 
I, bom, " not of the will of the flesh, nor 
fdie will of man, but of God.'' 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

Effects of the Imagination on the Human 

Form. 

lt, by the strength of imagination, there are 
rks communicated by mothers to children 
pregnancy, is equally true and compre- 
B8ible; that there are images, animals, fioiit, 
other substances, on the body of die child; 
of the hand, on the very parts where the 
Lt pei'son has been suddenly touched; 
don to things which have occasioned dis- 
in the mother, and a continued scurvy com- 
dcated to the child by the unexpected sight 
a putrid animal. So many marks on the ho- 
of children, arising not from imaginary but 
accidents, must oblige us to own, that there 
I truth in that which is inconceivable. There- 
[fare the imagination of the mother acts upon the 
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Of the innumerable examples that might 
produced^ I shall cite the two following : 

A woman^ during the time of her p 
was engaged in a card party, and only 
the ace of spades to win all that was staked, 
so happened, in the change of cards,' that tb6 
much wished-for ace was given her. Her 
at this success had such an effect upon her i 
gination, that the child of which she was 
nant, when born, had the ace of spades depi 
in the apple of the eye, and without injury 
the organ of sight. 

The following anecdote is certainly tru^ 
still more astonishing: 

A lady of Reinthal had, during her pre 
a desire to see the execution of a man^ who 
sentenced to have his right hand cut off 
he was beheaded. She saw the hand 
from the body, and instantly turned away 
went home, without waiting to see%e 
that was to follow. This lady bore a dauj 
who was living at the time this fragment 
written, and who had only one hand. The 
hand came away With the after-birth. 

Moral marks as well as physical are 
possible. I have heard of a physician, who 
ver failed to steal something from all the el 
hers through which he passed, which he 
afterwards forget, and, in the evening, his 
who searched his pockets, would find 
snuff-boxes, etuis-cases, scissars, thimbles, speo^ 
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les^ buckles^ spoons^ and other trinkets^ 
lich she restored to the owners. I have been 
jewise told of a child, who, at two years of 
e, was adopted, when begging at the door of 
ioble family, received an excellent education, 
II became a most worthy man, except that he 
Md not forbear to steal. The mothers of 
hte two extraordinary thieves must, during 
hpiancy, have had an extraordinary desire to 
Kr. It will be self-evident that, however in- 
Arable such men are in a state of society, they 
6 rather unfortunate than wicked. Their ac- 
bs may be as involuntary, as mechanical, and, 
the sight of God, probably as innocent, as the 
KtDmary motions of our fingers when we tear 
i of paper, or do any other indifferent, thought- 
3 action. 

Rie moral worth of an action must be esti- 
iled by its intention, as the political worth 
UBt by ns consequences. As little injury as 
i ace of spades, if the story be true, did to the 
Ipttenance of the child, as little probably did 
I thievish propensity to the heart. Such a 
fBon certainly had no rogxush look, no avari- 
Ufl^ downcast, sly, pilfering^ aspect, like one 
lO is both souL and body a thief. I have not 
; seen any man of such an extraordinary cha- 
iter, and therefore cannot judge of his physi- ' 
lomy by experience; yet we have reason pi-e- 
Hsly to conclude, that men so uncommon 
ist bear some marks in their countenance of 
^h deviation of character. 
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Those extraordinary large or small p€ 
by us called giants and dwarfs^ should p 
be classed am&ng these active and pass! 
fects of the imagination. Though gian 
dwarfs are not properly bom such^ yet it 
sible^ however incomprehensible^ that 
may firsts at a certain age, suddenly enli 
contract herself. 

We have a variety of examples^ that th 
gination appears not only to act upon tfa 
sent^ but on absence, distance, and ft 
Perhaps apparitions of the dying and th 
may be attributed to this kind of efiect 
granted that these facts, which are so nun 
are true, and including not only the appa 
of the dead but of the living, who have apj 
to distant friends, after collecting such anei 
and adding others on the subject of presa{ 
prediction, many philosophical conjectun 
thence arise, which may probably confir 
following proposition. 

The imagination, incited by the desir 
languishing of love, or inflamed by passioi 
act in distant places and times. The si 
dying person, for example, sighs after an ] 
friend, who knows not of his sickness, or 
of him at the time. The pining of the inu 
tion penetrates, as I may say, walls, and a] 
in the form of the dying person, or gives 
of his presence similar ^ those which his 
presence gives. Is there any real corpora 
peai'ances ? No. The sick or dying per 
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ishing in his bed, and has never been a 
nt absent; therefore, there is no actual 
ranee of him whose form has appeared, 
then has produced this appearance ? What 
hat has acted thus at a distance on ano- 
senses or imagination? — ^Imagination; but 
oagination through tl^focus of passion. — 
} — It is inexplicable. But who can doubt 
fitcts, who does not mean to laugh at all 
ical facts? 

liere any improbability, that there may be 
ir moments of mind, when the imagination 
act alike inexplicably on the unborn child? 
die inexplicable disgusts, I will grant; I 
t perfectly. But is it not the same in the 
oing examples, and in every example of 
und? Like as cripples first become so 
years after birth, which daily experience 
18 ; may not, after the same inconceivable 
ler, the seeds of what is gigantic or dwarfish 
le effects of the imagination on the fruit, 

Ldoes not make its appearance till years 
e child is bom ? 
ere it possible to persuade a woman to keep 
Gcurate register of what happened, in all 
powerfiil moments of imagination, during 
itate of pregnancy, she then might probably 
de to foretel the chief incidents, pliilosophi- 
moral, intellectual, and physiognomonical, 
Ib^ould happen to her child. Imagination 
ated by desire, love, or hatred, may, with 
e than lightning swiftness, kill or enliven. 
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enlarge, diminish, or impregnates^ the or{ 
foetus with the germ of enlarging or du 
ing wisdom or folly, death or li£^ whic 
first be unfolded at a certain time, and 
certain circumstances. This hitherto 
plored, but sometimes decisive and n 
creative and chan^^ power of the son 
be, in its essence, identically the same wit 
is called faith-working miracles^ which 
may be developed and increased by e 
causes, wherever it exists, but cannot h 
municated where it is not. A closer ex 
tion of the foregoing conjectures, which 
not to be held for any thing more than i 
tures, may perhaps l^ui to the profound 
crets of physiognomy. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Essay by a late learned Man of Oldenhm 
Sturtz, on Physiognomy, interspersed toitl 
Remarks by the Author. 

^^ Like Lavater, I am perfectly convinced 
truth of physiognomy, and of the all-signifi 
of each limb and feature. Certain it is, th 
mind may be read in the lineaments of the 
and its motion in its features, and their shai 
^^ Cause and effect, connexion and ban 
exist through all nature ; therefore, betwee 
external and internal of man. Our form is i 
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Jay oxu* pM-ents, by the eai'tli on wliich we 
ilte sun that warms us with his rays, the 
; assimilates itself with our substance^ 
tcidents that determine the tbrtune of our 
These all modily, repair, and cbissel forth 
aij, and the marks of the tool are apparent 
Ijlbody and in mind.* Each arching, each 
t; of the externals adapts itself to the indi- 
Bjr of tlie internal. It is adherent and pli- 
Iffi wet drapery. Were the nose but a little 
( Ceesar would not be the Ceesar with 
we are acquainted. 

e Boul being in motion, it shines through 
|y,,as the moon tlirough the ghosts of Os- 
1^ passion throughout tlie hmnaa race 
<x the same language." 
a * eastland to west, envy no where looks 
the satisfied air of magnanimity, nor will 
mt appear like patience. Wherever pa- 
; is, there is it eicpressed by the same signs, 
iwi&e ai*e anger, envy, and every other pas- 

Uloctetes certainly expresses not the sen- 
of pain like a scourged slave. The angels 
glutei must smile more nobly than the an- 
f Rembrandt ; but joy and pain still have 
^eir peculiar expression. They act accord- 
> peculiar laws upon peculiar muscles and 
Bj however various may be the shades of 
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their expression; and the oflener the pas 
repeated^ or set in motion^ the more it b 
a propensity^ a favourite habit, the deeper 
the farrows it ploughs. 

^^ But inclination^ capacity^ modes and 
tions of capacity^ talents^ and an ability f( 
ness^ lie much more concealed. A good ol 
will discover the wrathfal, the voluptoo) 
proud, the discontented, the malignant, tb 
volent, and the compassionate, with littli 
culty. But the philosopher^ the poet, the 
and their various partitions of genius, he ^ 
unable to determine with equal accuracy, 
it will be still more difficult to assign the 1 
or trait in which the token of each qua 
seated, whether understanding be in th 
bone, wit in the chin, and poetical genius 
mouth." 

Yet I hope, I believe, nay, I know, th 
present century will render this possible, 
penetrating author of this essay would noi 
liave found it possible, but would have perfi 
it himself, had he only set apart a single c 
compare and examine a well-arranged coll 
of characters, either in nature, or well-p 
portraits. 

^* Whenever we meet with a remarkable 
our attention is always excited, and we are 
or less empirical physiognomists. We p« 
in the aspect, the mien, the smile, the mechi 
of the forehead, sometimes wit, at others j 
tration. We expect and presage^ firom tb 
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be of latent sensation, very determineii qua- 
!S, from the form of each new acquaintance j 
I, when this faculty of judging 13 improved by 
^intercourse with the world, we often succeed 
Bdmiration in our judgment on strangers. 
• Cwi we call this feeling, internal unacquired 
lifotion, which is inexplicable, or is it compa- 
■Ki, indication, conclusion ft^m a character we 
re examined to another wliich we have not, 
ll occasioned by some external resemblance ? 
bltng is the segis of enthusiasts and fools, and, 
lagh it may often be conformable to tiiith, is 
1 neither demonstration nor coniinuation of 
til; but induction is judgment founded on ex- 
Ibnce, and this way only will I study phy- 
gnomy. 

" With an air of Iriendship I meet many stran- 
re, with cool politeness I recede from others, 
bgh there is no expression of passion to at- 
^ or to disgust. On farther examination, I 
(ays found, that I have seen in them some trail 
■ of a worthy or a worthless person, with 
1 1 was before acquainted. 
' A child, in my opinion, acts from like mo- 
Se, when he evades, or Is pleased witli, the ca- 
ws of strangers, except that he is actuated by 
re trifling signs, periiaps by the colour of the 
Ehes, the tone of the voice, or often by some 
tion, which he has observed in the pai'ent, the 
le, or the acquaintance." 
This cannot be denied to be often the case, and 
leed much more often than is commonly sup- 
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posed ; yet I make no doubt of bekig able I 
prove, that there ai'e, in nature and art, a mult^ 
tude of traits, especially of the extremes of pv-l 
siotwte as well as dispassionate faculties, which^ji 
themselves, and without cooiparison with fori 
experiments, are, with certainty, intelligilflejl 
the most unpractised observer. 1 believe it,] 
incorporated in the nature of man, in the a 
uization of our eyes and ears, that he shot 
actuated, or repulsed by certain counten: 
well as by certain tones. Let a child, w^| 
seen but m few men, view but the open jaw 
lion, or a tiger, and the smile of a benen^ 
person, and his oatiu'e will infallibly tihriiikfl 
the one, and meet the smile of benevolencej 
a smile ; not from reason and comparisoii| 
from the the original feehngs of nature. , 
I the same reason, we listen with pleasui*e to d 

^M tightfiil melody, and shujlder at disc 
^M shrieks. As little as there is of compsriM 

^B consideration on such an occasion, so is \ 

■ equally little on the first of an extremely pleq 
H or an extremely disgusting countenance. 
H " Mere sensati^jn, therefore, is not the a 

■ since I have gopd reason, When I meet a p 
^^ who reBCtni)les Turenne, td e.vpcct Sagacity, - 
V resolution, and ardent enterprize. If, in ( 

■ men, I find one possessed of ijie eyes of T 
^L and the same marks of pmdcnce ; another^ 
K, - his nose, and high courage ; the third wid 
W* mouth arid activity ; I then have ascertained ti 

■ seat where each quality expresses itself^ an^ a 



antiara 

i 
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lltified in expecting similai' qualities wlierever 

JBeet similar features. 

"f Had we, for centuries past, examined the 

ban form, arranged chai'actcristic features, 

tapared traits, and exemplified inflexions, 

t and proportions, and tiad we added ex- 

ktions to each, then would our Cliinese al- 

Kt lOf the race of man be complete, and we 

I- but open it to find the interpretation of any 

Whenever 1 indulge tiie suppoBi- 

t that such an elementary work is not abeo- 

fcly impossible, I expect inore from it than 

t Ijavater. I imagine we may obtain a 

rich, and so determinate, that it sliaU 

uible, from description only, to restore tlie 

ure ; and that an aecui'atc description 

d shall give the outline of the body, so 

physiognomist, studying some future 

, shall regenerate great men, and ideal 

t'efaall with facility, take birth from the given 



a excellent ; and, be the author in jest or 
est, this is what I entirely, without dreaming, 
: absolutely, expect from the followiitig 
, for which purpose, with God's g«xid 
1 will hereafter hazard some essays. 
VUh tliese ideal forms shall tlie chambers of 
e princes be hung, and he who comes to so- 
iployment shall retuewitlioutniurmuring, 
. it is proved to him that he is excluded by 
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Laugh or laugh not, friends or enemies of ti 
this will, this must happen. 

" By degrees, I imagine to myself a i 
another world, where error and deceit shall fi 
banished." 

Banished they would be were physiognomyll 
universal religion, were all men accurate 
vers, and were not dissimulation obliged to n 
to new arts, by which physiognomy, at leastfi 
a time, may be rendered erroneous. 

" We have to inquire, whether 
therefore be happier !" 

We should certainly be happier, thoughj 
present contest between \'irtue and vice, sin 
and dissimulation, which so contributes to tl 
velopement of tlie grand faculties of man,! 
ders, as I may say, human virtue divine, < 
it to heaven. 

*' Truth is ever found in the medium : 
not hope too little from physiognomy, nor ti 
expect too much. Here torrents of obje< 
break in upon me, some of which I am u 
answer. Do so many men in reality reae 
each other? Is not the resemblance gei 
and, when particularly examined, does hfl 
vanish, especially if the resembling person! 
compared feature by feature? Does it notfl 
pen, that one feature is in direct contradictt 
another ; that a fearfiil nose is placed I 
eyes which betoken courage ?" 
In the firm parts, or those capable of g 
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lines, accidents excepted, I have never yet 
|Bd contradictory features, but oftun have be- 
i the firm and the flexible, or the ground- 
si of the flexibleand their apparentsituation. By 
und-form Imeaiitosaythatwhich is preserved 
r death, unless distorted by violent disease, 
i It is by no means proved, that resemblance 
brm universally denotes resemblance of mind, 
fiimilies where there is most resemblance, 
^^^ ore often the greatest varieties of mludi 1 
J known twins, not to be distinguished from 
I other, between whose min«ls there was not 
ileast similarity." 

[ this be literally true, I will renounce physi- 
lomy, and whoever shall convince me of it, 1 
I give him my copy of these fragments, and an 
Heed physiognomonical drawings. Nor will I 
my own judge : I leave it to the worthy author 
kia remark to choose three arbiters. Let them 
Bine the fact accurately, and, if they confirm 
t will own my error. Shades, however, of 
e twin brothers, will first be necessary. In all 
experiments I have made, I declare upon my 

, 1 have never made any such remark. 
In what manner shall we be able to explain 
iiuiumerable exceptions which almost over- 
tlmrule? I will only produce some from my 
I observation. I3r. Johnson had the appearance 
porter ; not the glance of the eye, not any 
t of the mouth, speak the man of penetration 
if Bcienee." 
"htn a person of our author's penetration antj 
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judgment thus affirms^ I must hesitate^andi^ 
he has observed this^ I have not. But how dof|i 
it happen, that, in more than jten years' obgem*! i 
tion^ I have never met any such example ? 1 
seen many men^ especially in the begimiii^i 
my physiognomonical studies^ whom I supj 
to be men of sense, and who were not so; 
never, to the best of my knowledge, did I 
wise man whom I supposed a fool. In the 
tispiece is an engraving of Johnson. Can i^ 
tenance more tranquilly fine be inuigined, 
that more possesses the sensibility of 
standing, planning, scrutinizing? In the 
brows only, and their horizontal position, 
great is the expression of profound, 
penetrating understanding ? . 

^^ The countenance of Hume was that of a i 



mon man.'' 



So says common report. I have no 
but that I suspect the aspect, or flexible i 
on which most observers found their physi< 
cal judgment, have, as I may say, effaced the pli|i 
siognomy of the boues ; as, for example, theoi^j 
line and arching of the forehead, to which 
ly one in a hundred direct their attention. 

"Churchill had the look of a drover; GoM- 
smith of a simpleton ; and the cold eyes d 
Strange do not betray the artist." 

The greatest artists have often the coldest eyesi 
The man of genius and the artist are twopersonii 
Phlegm is the inheritance of the mere artist. 

" Who would say, that the apparent ardoor of 
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iUle speaks tbe man wfao passed his life in 

J parallel lines.?" . , i 

ui^and phlegm are not inconipatilile : the 

It ardMit iQen are the coolest. Scarcely any 

■VaCion ha^ been so much verified as this.' 

iTB contradictory, but it is not. : Ardent, 

■determining, iN?Eolute,' laboi;ious, &ud 

&f' entei-priiimg men, the moment of ardour 

, have the coolest of mindsj Tlw stile 

b'tountenanco of WiHe, if the profile portrait 

I my poesiiSBion be a likened, have this 

Kter in perfection.' - ■ 

I to me, that Boucher, the painter 

:, has the aspect of an cxecutibner. ' ' 

Such was the i>ovtra>Cl recdved. 

^ my good M. Sturtz, Jet us understand 

It is meant by tliese paint^'s of the graces. 1 

i little in his works, as in his coUHteaance. 

f the paintings of Boucher were at all to 

[ could not contemplate one of tiie?»' 

[easure, and Im countenance had the same 

[ can now comprehend, said I, on the 

t of !iis portrait, why I have never been 

J with the works of Buutlier. 

I once happened to see a criminal condemn- 

1 the wheel, who, with satanic wickedness, 

\' murdered his benefactor, and who yet had 

■benevolent and open countenance of an angel 

^uido. It is not impossible to discover the 

j of a Hegulus among guilty criminals, or of 

:stal in the house of correction." 

I can confirm this from experience. Far be 



^1^ 
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contradiction from me on this subject. Bat suiA 
vicious persons^ however hateful with respect li 
the appearance and effect of their actions, a 
even to their internal motives, were not ori^ 
nally wicked. Where is the pure, the 
finely formed, easily irritated man, with 
sensibility, who has not his devilish momently 
which, were not opportunity happily 
he might, in one hour, be guilty of some two 
three vices, which would exhibit him, apj 
ly at least, as the most detestable of men; 
maybe be a thousand times better and 
than numerous men of subaltern minds, held 
be good, who never were capable of co: 
acts so wicked, for the commission of which 
so loudly condemn him, and, for the good of 
ciety, are bound to condenm ? 

^^ Lavater will answer, shew me these 
and I will comment upon them, as I have 
upon Socrates. Some small, often unr( 
trait, will probably explain what appears to 
so enigmatical. But will not something crof 
into the commentary, which never was in 
text?" 

Though this may be, yet it ought not to be 
case. I will also grant, that a man with a 
countenance may act like a rogue; but, in theM 
place, at such a moment, his countenance iviB 
not appear good; and, in the next, he will in- 
finitely oftener act like a man of worth. 

" Have we any right, from a known chl- 
racter, to draw conclusions concerning one UV- 
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Mown? or, is it easy to discover what that be- 
^g is, who wanders in darkness, and dwells in 
e house of contradiction; who is one creatiire 
»-day, and to-morrow the reverse?" 
How true, how important is this \ How neces- 
y a beacon to warn and teiTify the physiogno- 
kt! 

" What judgment could we form of Augustus, 
f we were only acquainted with his conduct to 
ma? or of Cicero, if we knew him only from 
s consulate? How gigantic rises Elizabeth 
iMog queens, yet how little, how mean, was the 
^wrauDuated coquette, JaniesH. abold general, 
d a cowardly king ! Monk, the revenger of rao- 
chs, the slave of his wife! Algernon Sydney 
1 Hussel, patriots worthy of Rome, sold to 
mce! Bacon, the father of wisdom, a bribed 
e! Such discoveries make us shudder at the 
»ect of man, and shake off friends and intimates 
te coals of fire from the hand, VVlien surh ca- 
reen minds can be one moment great, at an- 
iet contemptible, and alter their form, what 
a that form say?" 

Their form shews what they may, what they 
;ht to be, and tiieir aspect, in the moment of 
in, what they ai-e. Their countenance shews 
r power, and their aspect the applicatiou of 
r power. The expression of their littleness 
lay probably be like the spots of the sun, in- 
isible to the naked eye, 

'* Does not tliat medium, through which we 
i accustomed to look, tinge our judgment 
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Smellfungus views all objects through a black- 
ened glass; another through a prism. Mftagfj 
contemplate virtue through a diminishing, aajj 
vice through a magnifying medium. 

How excellently expressed! 

" A book written by Swift on physiognomy I 
would certainly have been very different froAJ 
that of Lavater. National physiognomy is 
a large uncultivated Aeld. The families of tki 
fair classes of the race of Adam, from the Esqni- 
maux to the Greeks, in Europe, and in Germuf ] 
alone, what varieties are there which can escq^ 
no obsen^er ! Heads bearing the stamp of tkj 
form of government, which ever will infli 
education; republican haughtiness, proud of i 
laws; the pride of the slave, who feels pride 
cause he has the power of inflicting the scoi 
he has received; Greeks under Pericles, andrnwl 
der Hassan Pacha; Romans, in a state of free^ 
dom, governed by emperors, and governed If 
popes; Englishmen under Henry the EigUkj 
and Cromwell. How have I been struck by th 1 
portraits of Hampden, l\m, and Vane! Alj 
produce varieties of beauty, according to ttaj 
different nations." 

It is impossible for me to express how much 1 
think myself indebted to the author of this spirit- 
ed and energetic essay. How worthy an act 
was it in him, whom I had luiintentionally of- 
fended, concerning whom I had published » 
judgment far from sufficiently noble, to send me 
this essay, with liberty to make what use of H 
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1 pleased! In «uoh a manner^ In such a spirits 
wHtf information^, "correctioAs, or doubts be evifr 

iveyed to me ! Shall I need to apologize, for 
[kanring inserted it ? or mther, will not most of 

readers say, give us more such ? 



CHAP. XXX. 
'^^wiations from Huart, with Remarks thereon. 

l.x 

Many, who are really wise, often appear not 
>'lie so; and others who appear to be wise, are 
I'reverse. Some, again, neither are, nor ap- 
to be wise, while others have the posi^essiou 
-appearance of wisdom." 
" A touchstone for many countenances. 



"Hie son is often brought in debtor to the 
fktt understanding of the father." * 

[iff: 

3. 

'^ Wisdomininfancydenotes folly in manhood." 

4. 

'^ No aid can make those bring forth who arc 
not pregnant." 

^e must not expect firuit where seed lins not. 
been sown. How advantageous, how important^ 
irould physiognomy become, were it, by being 
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acquainted with every sign of Uitollcctual andJ 
moral pregnancy, enabled to render aid to all the I 
pregnant I 



" The external form of the head is what I 
ought to be, when it resembles a hollow gU 
slightly compressed at the sides, with a i 
protuberance at the forehead and back of^ 
liead. A very flat forehead, or a sudden i 
iit the back of tlie head, are no good t 
understanding," 

The profile of such a head, notwitlista 
the compressure, would be more circular d 
oval. The profile of a good head ought to & 
a circle combined only when with Uie i 
therefo™, without the nose it approaches i 
more to the oval than the circular, 
forehead, (says our author) is no good sign ol 
ilers landing." True, if the flatness ! 
that of the ok } but I liave seen perfectlj^ 
foreheads, let me be rightly understood, I 
flat only between and above the eyebrows, ii 
of great wisdom. Much, indeed, depends fl 
the position and curves of the outlines of\ 
forehead. 



" Man has more brain than any aulinal. Vfa» 
the quantity of the brain in two of the largc«l 
oxen compared to the quantity found in lUe 
smallest roan, it would prove to be less." 
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7. 

' Large oranges have thick skins and little 
Heads of much bone and flesh have little 
Large bones, vrith abundance of flesh 
^ are impediments to the mind." 

8. 
• heads of wise persons are vei7 weak, 
isceptible of the most minute impressions, " 
, not always. And liow wise ! Wise to 
t not to execute. Active wisdom must 
I harder bones. One of the greatest of this 
s wonders is a man in whom the two <juali- 
e unhed, who has sensibility even to pain- 
, aud colossal courage to resist the im- 
s torrent, the whirlpool, by which he shall 
,iied. Such characters possess sensibility 
e tenderness of bodily feeling; and 
I not so much in the bones as in the 



, thick belly, (says Galen,) a thick under- 
png." 

I equal truth or falsehood, I may a<ld, a 
tbelly, a thin understanding. Remarks so 
jral, which would prove so many able and 
1 to be fuols, I value but little. A thick 
■ certainly is no positive token of understand- 
t is rather positive for sensuality, which is 
_ rimetital to the understanding i hut ab- 
stractedly, and unconnected with other indubita- 
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ble marks^ I cannot receive this as a | 
proposition. 

10. 

^^ Aristotle holds the sunallest heads to 
wisest." 

But this, with all reverence for so great 

I think was spoken without reflection.. 

small head be imagined on a great bod; 

great head on a small body, each of whic 

be found in consequence of accidents that 

or retard growth 5 and it will be perceive 

without some more definite distinction^ x 

the large nor the small head is, in itseli^ in 

foolish. It is true, that large heads, witl 

triangular foreheads, are foolish; as are 

large heads which- are fat, and incumbers 

flesh ; but small, particularly round heads, 

the like incumbrance, are intolerably foolid 

generally possess that, which renders the 

tolerable folly more intolerable, a pretens: 

wisdom. 

11. 

" It is a good sign, when a small person 
head somewhat large, land a large person bt 
head somewhat small.'' 

Provided this extends no farther thanxomci 
it may be supportable ; but it is certainly fix 
best, when the head is in such proportion ti 
body, that it is not remarkable either for its lii 
ness or smallness. 
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12. 

** Memory and imagination resemble the un- 
standing as a monkey does a man." 

13. 

f" Whether the flesh be hard or tender, it is of 
Ttonsequence to the genius, if the brain do not 

[e of the same quality ; for experience tells 
*ihat the latter is very often of a different tem- 

lent to the other parts of the body. But 

both the brain and the flesh arc tender, 
betoken ill to the understanding, and equally 

the imagination.'* 

14. 

Phlegm and blood are the fluids which ren- 

the flesh tender ; and those being moist, ac- 

Ing to Galen, render men simple and stupid. 

fluids, on the contrary, which harden the 

are choler and melancholy, (or bile) and 

generate wisdom and understanding. It is 

fore a much worse sign to have tender flesh 

rough ; and tender signifies a bad memory, 

weaknes of understanding and ihiagina- 

'^ It occurs to me, that there is an intelligent 
lemess of flesh, which announces much more 
Imderstanding than do the opposite qualities oif 
Imigh and hard. I can no more class coriaceous 
flesh as the characteristic of understanding, than 
[can tenderness of flesh, without being more 
lecurately defined^ as the characteristic of folly. 
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It will be proper to distinguish between ' 
and porous^ or spongy, and between rou{ 
firm without hardness. 

15. 

^^ We must examine the hair, if we wishi 
cover whether the quality of the brain ( 
sponds with the flesh. If the hair be 1 
strong, rough, and thick, it betokens str 
of imagination and understanding." 

I am of a different opinion. Let not tliis I 
pressed in such general terms. At tliis moa 
I recollect a very weak man, by nature i 
with exactly such hair. This roughness | 
diffheit) is a fatal word, which, taken in 
sense it will, never signifies any thing good 

" But if the hair be tender and weak, 
notes nothing more than goodness of mema 

Once more too little ; it denotes a fine or 
zation, which receives the impression of in 
at least as strangely as the signs of images. 

16. 

^^ When the hair is of the first quality, ai 
would farther distinguish, whether it bet< 
goodness of understanding or imaginatioi 
must pay attention to the laugh. Laughtt 
trays the quality of the imagination." 

I may venture to add, of the understand! 
the heart, of power, love, hatred, pride, hun 
truth, and falsehood. Would I had artists, 
would watch for and design the outlines of la 
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The physiognomy of laughter would be the 
\ of elementary books for tlie knowledge of 
If the laugh be good, so ia the person. It 
■id of Christ that he never laughed. I believe 
I but, had lie never smiled, he would not have 
B human. The smile of Christ must have 
pined the precise outline of brotherly love. 

17. 
Heraclitus says, a dry eye, a wise mind." 

18. 
|We shall discover few men of great under- 

mg who write a fine hand." 
\ might have been said, with more accuracy, 
>olmaster's hand. 



n an Essay on Physiognomy, by Pro- 
fessor Lichtenberg. 

intelligence, much ornament, and a mild 

hive eloquence, arc blended in this essay, 

■the work of a learned, penetrating, and, in 

' respects, highly meritorious person, who 

tars to possess much knowledge of men, and 

S^e portion of the prompt spirit of observa- 

This essay merits the utmost attention and 

btigation. It is so interesting, so compre- 

pve, affords bo much opportunity of remark 

ne physiognomist, and of remarks which I 

\ yet to make, that 1 cannot avoid citing the 
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most important passaged, imd sdbmitdngtl 
an unprejudiced and accurate exBinixiation 

It is fer from my intention or wish, to co 
myself with the excellent author, to mal 
pretensions to his fancifhl and brilliant w 
still less to his learning and penetration, 
perhaps my wish, though I dare not ho 
meet and answer him with the same elegs 
his polished mind and fine taste seem to dc 
I am sensible of those wants which are jk 
to myself, and which must remain mine 
when I have truth on my side. Yet, word 
be assured that I. shall never be unjust, an 
even where I cannot assent to your obserfs 
I shall never forget the esteem I owe your t 
learning, and merits. 

We will now, in supposition, sit da 
friendship with your essay before us, am 
.that benevolence which is most becominj 
philosophers in particular, explain our i 
sentiments concerning nature and truth. 

ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 

" Certainly (says our author) the free< 
thought, and the very recesses of the heart 
never more severely scrutinized than in th 
sent age.'* 

I cannot help thinking, that, at the vc 
ginning, an improper point of view is, 
which' may probably lead the author and : 
astray through the whole essay. For m 
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%^ at least, I know of no attacks on the free- 
U. . of thought, or the secret recesses of the 
irt. It is universally known^ that my labours 
m^ been less durected to this than to the know- 

Ci of predominant character, capacities^ 
ts, powers, inclinations, activity, genius, 
Igion^ sensibility, irritability, and elasticity, of 
H. in general, and not to the discovery of ac- 
Ik and present thought. As far as I am con- 
pedy the soul may, and can, in our witty au- 
's own words, " brood as secretly over its 
as it might have done centuries ago ; 
as tranquilly smile at the progress of all 
f^lonian works, at all proiid assailants of hea- 
convinced that, long before the completion 
lehr work, there shall be a confusion of 
;s, and the master and the labourers shall 
ittered." 

lould enjoy the laugh as much as any one at 

igance of that physiognomist^ who should 

to read in the countenance the most secret 

Its and motions of the soul, at any given 

Lt, although there are moments, in which 

are legible to the most unpractised physiog- 

dst. 

I am also of opinion, that the secrets of the 
Art belong to pathognomy, to which I direct 
y attention much less than to physiognomy ; of 
Uch the author says, more wittily than truly, 
it is as unnecessary to write as on the art of 



ver 



The author is very right in reminding us, ** that 



i 



i 



1 VAtmntrnn^r insr^'^ mitriiscuiitt 
iiiO#t .mm»ydanti-' "u uiaur^ "iii» .rciis 
imlaamiriCii: uinii^r i. ^jt" Titf asnitf-. 

'uSL^ ii.r *:n:2? :r.ini.rit "lift j.^f .c 3iii 

ti..-;. TMi iaii K.ry:c:-T!i "vrmz ""nx " 

cfi'^/f'T Ifz^fA*:, thai* t.^ :Le - «cr:icT jty-a 
lrr<ir«?L'5Ur>ie cLarm.^ certalnlj proni^xe 
but love. From dqv t/wrt exp^erieace, 
I cf:r*:ly dfrclare, that the impr^vemciir 
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B. My attention to the discovery of this secret 
tness is increased, and the object of my la- 
B is its increase and improvement ; and how 
iteem and love extend themselves, wherever 
rceive a preponderance of goodness ! On a 
ft accurate observation, the very countenances 
lafflict me, and which, for some moments, in- 
p. me against humanity, do but increase a 
l^nt and benevolent spirit ; for I then dis- 
Ithe load and the nature of that sensuality, 
»t which they have to combat, 
truth, all knowledge of what is, of what 
ipon, and on which we act, promotes gene- 
individnal happiness. Whoever denies 
incapable of investigation. The more per- 
knowledge is, the greater are its advan- 
Whatever profits, whatever promotes 
js, promotes philanthropy. Where are 
men to be found without philanthropy? 
beings possible ? Were happiness and 
loy to be destroyed or lessened, by any 
science, truth would war with truth, and 
wisdom with itself, 
who can seriously maintain, ^^that a perfect 
may be detrimental to human society, 
may not promote philanthropy, (without which 
ppiness among men cannot be supposed) is 
rtainly not a man, in whose company our au- 
K would wish to philosophize, as he certainly 
II, vtrith me, assume it as an axiom, that ^' the 
•rer truth the nearer happiness." The more 
LT knowledge and judgment resemble the 
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knowledge and judgment of the Deity, tb 
will our philanthropy resemble the philan 
of the Deity. He who knows how man is f 
who remembers that he is but dust, is tb 
tolerant friend of man. 

[ believe angels to be better physiogn 
and more philanthropic, than men, thong 
may perceive in us a thousand failings a 
perfections, which may escape the most pt 
ting eye of man. Grod, having the most*! 
ledge of spirit, is the most tolerant of spirit 
who was more tolerant, more affectionate 
lenient, more merciful than thou, who m 
noi that any should testify of man, fn 
knewest what tons in man? 

'' It is certain, that the industrious, the ii 
ating, and active blockheads in physiog 
may do much injury to society." 

Be assured, my worthy Sir, it is my eame 

sire, my known endeavour, to deter suchb 

heads fi*om studying physiognomy. Thii 

can be prevented only by accurate observi 

True it is, that every science may become 

gerous, when studied by the superficial an 

foolish, and the very reverse, when studi 

the accurate and the wise. According to 

own principles, therefore, we must agn 

tliis, that none but the superficial, the block! 

the fanatical enemy of knowledge and leai 

in general, can wish to prevent " all iuves 

tion of physiognomonical principles;'' non< 

such a person ^^ can oppose physioghomo] 
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; none but a blockhead will suppose it 
Iflliy and impracticable^ in these degenerate 
1^, awaken sensibility, and the spirit of ob- 
pipiiy or to improve the arts^ and the know- 
fe of men, To grant all this, as you. Sir, do^ 
l^^speak with bitterness against physio- 
^and physiognomists, I call sowing tares 
..the good seed. 

^. author next proceeds to distinguish be- 
physiognomy and pathognomy. ^^ Physiog- 
(he defines to be) a capability of dis- 
the qualities of the mind and heart 
le form and qualities of the external parts 
y, especially the countenance, exclusive 
isitory signs of the motion of the mind; 
ognomy, the whole scmeiotica of the 
[^ or the knowledge of the natural signs 
motions* of the mind, according to all 
dations and combinations." 
ly agree with this distinction, and like- 
Hbpcribe to these given definitions. 
in the next place asked, is there physiog- 
• is there pathognomy? To the latter the 
justly replies, " This no man ever yet de- 
.. for what would all theatrical representa- 
be without it? The language of all ages 
^nations abounds with pathognomonical re- 
Ics^ and with which they are inseparably in- 
goven." 

loweyer, after reading the work several 
68^ I cannot discover whether the author does 
toes not grant the reality of physiognomy. In 
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Let us represent things in their proper li^t^l 
We do not speak here of what God can do, but oi 
what is to be expected, fi-ora the knowledge we 
have of his works. We ask what the Authorof 
order actually does, and not whether the soul rf 
Newton can exist in the body of a Negro, or 
angelic soul in a fiendlikc form. The physiug:iii>> 
monical question is, can an angel's soul act tic 
same in a liendlike body as in the angelic body? 
or, in other words, could the mind of Newton 
have invented the theory of light, residing in the 
head of a Negro, thus and thus defined ! Such 
is the question. 

Will you, Sir, who are the friend of truth, wiH 
you answer. It might ? You who have previoia|f 
said of the world, " all things in it are cause tai\ 
effect, and miracles are not to be found ?" 

I should indeed be a reptile, judging the worb 
of God, did I maintain its impossibility by nun- 
cle ; but the question, at present, is not concait- « 
ing miracles ; it is concerning natural cause afid • 
effect. ( 

After having thus stated the argument, permit t. 
me, Sir, to decide it, by (juoting your own wordsJ Jj 
" Judas scarcely could be that dirty, deformrf ■ 
mendicant painted by Holbein. No hypocriie, I 
who associates with the good, betrays with a loss, 1 
and afterwards hangs himself, has the look of 
Holbein's Judas. My experience leads me W 
suppose Judas must have been distinguished I? 
an insinuating countenance, and an ever-refldf 
smile." 
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How true] how excellent ! Yet nhat if I were 
b exclaim, " Who empowered thee, reptile! to 
ta]g% of the works of God ?" What if I were to 
lort the following just remark, " Tell me first, 
ij a virtuous mind is so often doomed to eust 
BQ infirm body ? Might not also, were it God's 
)d pleasure, a virtuous man have a counte- 
ice like the beggarly Jew of Holbein, or any 
erthat can be imagined ?" 
Can this, however, be called wise or manly 
ling ? How wide is the difference between 
fering and disgusting virtue ? or, is it logical to 
Hce that, because virtue may suffer, virtue 
f be disgustful } Is not suffering essential to 
oe ? To ask why virtue must suffer, is equiva- 
; to asking why God has decreed that virtue 
Hid exist. Is it alike incongruous to admit 
i virtue suffers, and that virtue looks like vice ? 
tue void of conflict, of suffering, or of seif-de- 
, ie not virtue accurately considered ; there- 
; it is folly to ask, why must the virtuous 
^? It is in the nature of things; but it is not 
ie natm-e of things, not in the relatiouof cause 
effect, that virtues should look like vice, or 
Jom like foolishness. How, good Sir, could 
forget what you have so expressively said, 
Here is no durable beauty without virtue, and 
tbe most hateful deformity may, by the aid of vir- 
«ie, acquire the most irresistible charms f The 
author is acquainted with several women, whose 
■pie might inspire the most ugly with hope." 
liBt may be the infirmities of the virtuous we 
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do not inquire, nor w-lu'ther a man of genius Diav 
become a fool ; we ask whether virtue, whileexisi- 
ing, can look like present vice, or actual folly like 
actual wisdom. You, Sir, who are so profoum! so 
inquirer into the nature of man, wilt certainly ntm 
grant, (who, indeed, will ?) that the soul of the V 
loved disciple of Christ could, without a miracle, 
reside in the dirty, deformed mendicant, tbe b^- 
garly Jew of Holbein, and act as freely in Ihaiu 
in any other body. Will you, Sir, continue torsnk 
yourself, in your philosophical researches, with 
those who, having maintained such scnselm 
propositions, rid themselves of all difficulties bj' 
asking, " Who emjiowered thee, reptile ! to judge 
of the works of God?" 

Let us proceed to examine a few more passagtC 
" Our senses acquaint us only with the super-' 
ficies, from which all deductions are made. Thtf 
is not very favourable to physiognomy, for wbaA 
something more definite is requisite, since tMl 
reading of the superficies is the source of all onr 
errors, and frequently of our ignorance." 

So it is ivith us in nature ; we absolutely 
read nothing more than the superficies. In 
world devoid of miracles, the external ever 
have a relation to the internal ; and, could 
prove all reading of the superficies to be iabe, 
what should we effect butthe destruction of allhu- 
man knowledge ? All oiir inquiries produce only 
ne^v superficies. All our truth must bo llic truth of 
the superficies. It is not the rca<ling of the super 
ficies that is the source of all our error ; for, if so, 
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t should have no truth ; but the not reading, 
which is the same in effect, the not rightly 
euling. 

If " a pea thrown into the Mediterranean sea 
>uld effect a change in the superficies, which 
ould extend to the coast of China," any error 
Bit we might commit, in our conclusions con- 
ming the actions of this pea, would not be be- 
use we read only the superficies, but because 
5 cannot read the superficies. 
^^ That we can only read the superficies is not 
ry favourable to physiognomy, for which some- 
ing more definite is requisite." Something more 
&nite we have endeavoured to give, and wish 
hear the objections of acute inquirers. But let 
5ts be opposed to facts. Does not our author, 
the expression, " since the internal is impres- . 
i upon the external," seem to grant the possi- 
ity of this impression ? And if so, does not the 
perficies become the index of the internal ? 
>es he not thereby grant the physiognomy of the 
m parts ? 

He proceeds to ask, " If the internal be im- 
essed upon the external, is the impression to 
discovered by the eyes of men ?" Dare I trust 
f eyes, that I have read such a passage in the 
•itings of a philosopher ? 
We certainly see what we see. Be the object 
are, or be it not, the question ever must be, do 
i or do we not see ? That we do see, and that 
e author, whenever he pleases, sees also, his 
say is a proof, as are his other works. Be this 
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as it may, I know not what would become of i 
our philosophers and philosophy, were we, i 
every new discovery of things, or the reli 
things, to ask, was this thing placed there to kfi 
discovered ? With what degree of ridicule 
our witty author treat the man who shotdd 
deavour to render astronomy contemptible 
asking, ^^Though the wisdom of God is 
in the stars, were the stars placed there to be 
covered ? ' 

*' Must not signs and effects, which we do 
seek, conceal and rendei' those erroneous of 
we ai'e in seai*ch ?" 

The signs we seek are manifest, and tOff 
known: they are the terminations of causes, Afl^I 
fore effects, therefore physiognomonical 
sions. The philosopher is an observer, an o 
of that which is sought or not sought. He 
and must see, that which presents itself to 
eyes 5 and thBt which presents itself is the synW 
of something that does not present itself. WW 
he sees can only mislead him when hedocsirt 
see rightly. If the conclusion be true, ^* that sig< 
and effects which we do not seek must concM.! 
and render erroneous those of which we are I 
search,'* then ought we to seek no signs and 4 
fects, and thus all sciences vanish, 

I have reason to hope, that a person of so much 
learning as is our author, would not sacrifice aB 
human sciences for the sole purpose of heapinj 
physiognomy on the pile. I gi-ant the possibility 
and facility of error is there j and this should teach 
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US circumspection, should tuacli us to see thtt 
ing that is, without the addition of any thing 
kst is not. But to wish, by any pretence, to di- 
t us from seeing and observing, and to render 
■ contemptible, whether witli rude or re- 
! wit, would be the most ridiculous of all 
licism. Such ridicule, inthemouthuf apro- 
d enemy of false philosophers, would be aK 
i as false. I am indeed persuaded, that my 
'onist is not serious and in earnest. 
^ Were the growth of the body (says the ai*- 
jr) in the most pure of atmospheres, and modi- 
d only by the emotions of the mind, undisturbed 
my external power, the ruling passion, and 
t prevailing talent, I allow, might produce, 
"ding to their different gradations, different 
tos of countenance, like as different salts crys- 
ize in different forms, when obstmcted by no 
But is the body influenced by the 
fcgiene, or is it not rather exposed to ail the 
irioue contradictory powers, the 
(f which it is obliged to obey ? Thus each 
■al, in its purest state, has its peculiar form ; 
) tjie anomalies which its combinatiou with 
s occasions, and the accidents to whieii it is 
Mected, often cause the most experienced %*> 
\ when they would distinguish it by its form." 
V strange is this simile ! Salts and minerals 
ppared to an organized body, internally ani- 
1^ ! A grain of salt, which the least particle of 
■ will instantaneously melt, to the human 
, wMcb has defied misfortutie, and millions 
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of external impressions for centuries ! Dost 
not blush^ Philosophy ? Not to confine ourselva 
to the organization^ or the sculls of men and other 
animals, do we find that even plants, which ban 
not the internal resistance, the elasticity of ma^ 
and which are exposed to millions of countei 
ing impressions from light, air, and other 
ever change their form, in consequence of 
caused? Which of them is ever, mistakca 
another by the botanist ? The most violent 
dents scarcely could effect such a change, so 
as they should preserve their organization. 

^* Thus is the body mutually acted upon by 
mind and external causes, and manifests not 
our inclinations and capacities, but also the 
of misfortune, climate, diseases, food, and 
sands of inconveniences to which we are 
jected, not always in consequence of oiu* ™e^ 
often by accidents, and sometimes by our 
tues.'* 

Nobody can, nor will attempt to deny this, M 
is the foregoing question hereby answered ? W 
are to attend to that. Does not our essayist Mt* 
self say, " the body is acted upon by the 
and external causes ?" Therefore not by extei 
causes alone. May it not equally be aflFectecH 
the internal energy, or inactivity of the 
What are we contending for ? Has it not (if ta* 
deed the author be in earnest) the appearance of 
sophistry to oppose external to internal effects, 
and yet own the body is acted upon by both! 
And will you, Sir, acute and wise as you are, 
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aiutalii that misfortune can cbiiuyc a wisi-, a 
^d, and an arched, into a cyUudricul tVire- 
: that is lengthened into one that is 
p the projecting into the short retreat- 
p chin f Who can seriously believe and ajrirui, 
it Charles XIV. Henry IV. and Chai'les V. men 
> were undoubtcflly subject to misfortunes, 
(ver men were, thereby acquired another form 
iiountenance, (we speak of the firm part*, not 
re,) and which forms denoted a different 
kracter to what each possessed previous to 
h misfortunes ? Who will maintain, that the 
es of Charles Xll. or Hemy IV. denoting 
rer of mind, previous to their reverse of fbr- 
e, the one at Pultowa, the other by the hand 
Ravaillac, suffered aqy change, and were de- 
ed to the insignijicant pointed nose of a girl ? 
wre acts from within upon the bones ; acci- 
|t and Buftcring acton the nerves, muscles, and 
If any accident attack the bones, who is 
^lind as not to remark such physical violence J 
signs of misfortune are either strong or 
rfe : when they are feeble they are effaced by 
\ superior strength and power of nature ; when 
, tliey are too visible to deceive, and by 
ir strength and visibility warn the physiogno- 
Bt not to suppose them the featiu-es of nature. 
' the physiognomist I mean the unprejudiced 
;r, who alone is the real physiognomist, 
lias the right to decide ; not the man of siib- 
, who is wilfully blind to experience. 
" Are the defects, which I remark in an image 
k2 
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of wax^ always the defects of the lutist, <x m 
they not the consequaices of misldlful haa(ffiii| 
the sun's heat or the wafmth of the room ?" 

Nothing^ dear friend of truth, hmore^$\ 
observe, in an image of wax, than the 
hand of the master, aithougb it srhould, by i 
per handling, accidental pressure, or me! 
be injured. This example, Sir^ miKtates 
yourself. If the hand of the master be vial 
an image of wax, where it is ^so easily 
how much more perceptible must accident te 
an organized body, so individually pe 
Instead of an image of wax, the ^mik, ia 
opinion, would be improved were we to 
tute a statue ; and in this every connoisseur 
distinguish what has been broken, cheeped, 
filed off, as well-as what has been added by a 
hand. And why should not this be knOfWB 
man ? Why should not the original form of* 
be more distinguishable, in despite of acciAA 
than the beauty and Workmanship of an exoew 
statue which has been defaced ? 

^^ Does the mind, like an elastic fluid, 
asi^ume the form of the body ? And if a flat 
were the sign of envy, must a man, whose nrf 
by accident should be flattened, consequently !•• 
come envious?" 

The inquirer will gain but little, be this qt*** 
tion answered in the negative or affirmative 
What is gained were we to answer, '* Yes ; the 
soul is an elastic fluid, which always takes tbe 
form of the body ?" Would it thence follow, tbrt 
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ittened nose has lost so much of its elasticity^ 
>uld be necessary to propel the nose? or 
f would be the advantage^ should we reply, 

all such comparisons are insignificant, 
t to elucidate certain cases : we must appeal 
facts." 

what would be answered to a less subtle 
lore simple question. Is there no example 
mind being injured by the maiming of the 

Has not a fractured scull, by compressing 
ain, injured the understanding ? Doesndt 
tion render the male half female ?— But to 
r wit with reason, says a witty writer, is 
ideavonring to hold an eel by the tail, 
wholly subscribe to the affirmation, that 
absurd to suppose the most beautiful mind 
3 found in the most beautiful body, and the 
eformed mind in the most deformed body." 
have already explained -ourselves so amply 
s subject, that being supposed to hold a 
ry opinion appears incomprehensible. We 
ty, there is a proportion and beauty of body, 
is more capsule of superior virtue, sensibi- 
id action, than the disproportionate. We 
:h the author, " Virtue beautifies, vice de- 
' We most cordially grant, that honesty 
; found in the most, ugly, and vice inmen 
most beautifiil forms, 
cannot however help differing ftom'him, 
ning.the following assertion: " Our Ian- 
;Are exceedingly barren of physiognomoni- 
Qous. Were it a true science, the langua^ 
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of the vulgar would have been proverbially rid 
in its terms. The nose occurs in a hundred 
verbs and phrases^ but always pathognonioiuc 
denoting past action, but never physiognc 
cally, betokening character or disposition." 

Instead of a hundred, I am acquainted 
only one such phrase, nasen rumfe^ to tumupl 
nose. Homo ohesa, obtusoi naris, said the 
and had they not said it, what could thence 
been adduced, since we can prove, a posUi 
that the nose is a physiognomonical sign of 
racter. 

I have not learning sufficient, nor have L 
inclination to cite sufficient proofs of the 
from Homer, Suetonius, Martial, and an hi 
others. That which is is, whether perceive 
the ancients or not. Such dust might bl 
school-boy, but not the eyes of a sage, who 
for himself, and who knows that each age 
its measure of discovery, and that there are 4*] 
who fail not to exclaim against all discovcrifl 
which were made by the ancients. 

^^ I should be glad to know, (says our audtf).j 
not what man may become, but what he is." 

I must confess that I wish to know both. Mif I 
vicious men resemble valuable paintings, whii 
have been destroyed by varnish. Would youpJf 
no attention to such a painting ? Is it whoD} 
unworthy of you, though a connoisseur sbouH 
assure you, the picture is damaged ; but there 
is a possibility of clearing away the varnish, ^ 
this master's colours are so strongly laid on, and 
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essentially good^ that no varnish cm^pi^Ktrate 
p enough, if we are but careful in bringing it 
ay not to injure the picture ? Is this of no im- 
'tance? You observe the smallest change of 
ition in the polar star. Days are dedicated to 
joaine bow many ages shall elapse before it will 
iye at the nearest point of approach. I do 
despise your labours. But is it of no import- 
sc to you, to fathers, mothers, guardians, teacb- 
» friends, and statesmen, to inquire what a man 
y become, or what must be expected from this 
that youth, thus and thus formed and edu- 
cd? Many foolish people are like excellent 
iches, which would go well, were the regula- 
' but rectified^ 

Is the goodness of the mechanism of no conse^ 
ence to you, although a skilful watchmaker 
9uld tell you, this was, and is, an excellent 
ice of workmanship, infinitely better than that 
aich you see set with brilliants, which, I grant, 
ill go well for a quarter of a year, but will then 
:^? Clean this, repair it, and straighten tlie 
eth of this small wheel. Is this advice of no 
iportance ? Will you not be informed what it 
^ht have been, what it may yet probably be ? 
^Ul you not hear of a treasure that lies buried, 
id, while buried, I owti useless ; but will you 
tttent yourself with the trifling interest arising 
3m this or that small sum ? 
Is your attention paid only to the fruit of the 
esent year, and which is perhaps forced ? And 
t you aegl^ct the goodness of a tree, which, with 
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attention^ may bring forth a tfaousaQdfeld,tlioii||. 
under certain circumstances it may have 
forth none ? Have the hot blasts of the 
parched up its black leaves^ or has the 
blown down its half-ripened finiit, and will 
thei*efore not inquire whether the root does 
still flourish ? 

I find I grow weary, and perhaps 

others, especially as I am more and more 

vinced, that our pleasant author, at least 

therto, meant only to amuse hunself. I 

therefore only produce two more conti 

which ought not to have escaped the 

and scarcely can escape any thinking reader.^ 

He very properly says, in one place, ^\ 

thognomonical signs, often repeated, are 

ways entirely effaced, but leave physiogi 

cal impressions. Hence origipate the lina 

folly, ever gaping, ever admiring, nothli^i 

derstanding; hence the traits of hypocris7;-]iMJ 

the hollowed cheek, the wrinkles of obstuii^] 

and heaven knows how many other 

Pathognomonical distortion, which accom] 

the practice of vice, will likewise, in coi 

of the disease it produces, become more 

torted and hateful. Thus may the pathogi^ 

monical expression of friendship, compasaioB» 

sincerity, piety, and other moral beaatia) 

become bodily beauty to such as- can ptf* 

ceive and admire these qualities. On this v 

founded the physiognomy of Gallert, which is At 

only true part of physiognomy. This is of infinite 
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Bntage to virtue^ and is comprehended ina 
*^ords, virtue beautifies^ vice defonns/' 
Sie branch therefore hath eflFect, the root 
le ; the fruit has physiognomy, the tree none ; 
laugh of self-sufficient vanity may, therefore, 
le from the most humble of hearts, and the 
earance of folly from the perfection of wisdom. 
» i?rrinkles of hypocrisy, therefore, are not the 
At of any internal power or weakness. The 
hoT will always fix our attention on the dial- 
te, and will never speak of the power of the 
xdi itself. But take away the dial-plate, and 
i the band will go. Take away those pathog- 
[lonical traits, which dissimulation some- 
es can effect, and the internal power of im- 
me will remain. How contradictory there- 
3 is it to say, the traitsoffoUy are there, but 
the character of folly; the drop of water is 
3ble, but the fountain, the ocean, is not ! 
igain. It is certainly incongruous to say, 
^liere is pathognomy, butthisis as unnecess^y 

be written) as an act of love. It chiefly con- 
Ife in the motion of the muscles of the counte- 
Hoe and the eyes, and is learned by all men. 

teach this would belike an attempt to number 
i Bands of the sea !" 

Vet the author, in the very next page, with 
Bat acuteness, begins to teach pathognomy, by 
pkuning- twelve of the countenances of Chodo- 
Boki, in which how much is there included of 
i science of physiognomy 1 
Srive me now leave, my worthy azitagonist^ yet 
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no longer antagonist^ but friend^ convincedi 
truth, and the love of truth, I say, give me 
to transcribe, in one continued quotation, 
your excellent thoughts and remarks, from 
essay, and elucidations on the countei 
Chodowiecki, part of which have been 
. cited in this fragment, and part not. I am 
vinced they will be agreeable to my readers; 
^^ Our judgment concerning countenances 
quently acquires certainty, not from physi 
monical nor pathognomonical signs, butfroa; 
traces of recent actions, which men cannot 
off. Debauchery, avarice, beggary, have 
their livery, by which they are as well 
the soldier by his uniform, or the chimney-i 
by his sooty-jacket. The addition of a 
expletive in discourse will betray the badi 
education; and the manner of putting on 
hat what is the company we keep, and what 
degree of our folly." 

Suffer me here to add, shall not then the 
form of man discover any thing of his talents 
dispositions? Can the most milky candour 
forget the straining at a gnat and swallo' 
camel ? 

"Maniacs will often not be known to be 
ordered in their senses, . if not in action. M( 
will often be discovered, concerning what a 
really is, by his dress, behaviour, and mode 
paying his compliments, at his first visit and !!• 
troduction, in a single quarter of an hour, fill 
in all the time he shall remain. Cleanlin^ 
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1 simplicity of manner will often conceal 

isions. 

^ No satisfactory conclusions can often be 

wn from the countenances of»the most dange- 

s men. Their thoughts are all concealed un- 

an appearance of melancholy. Whoever has 

remarked this^ is unacquainted with man- 
d. The heart of the vicious man is always 

easy to be read the better his education has 
n^ the more ambition he has, and the better 
company he has been accustomed to keep. 
^ Cowardice and vanity, governed by an incli- 
ion to pleasure and indolence, ai'e not marked 
ih strength equivalent to the mischief they oc- 
ion; while, on the contrary, fortitude in de- 
ee of justice, against all opponents whatever, 
iheir rank and influence what it may, and the 
ftscious feeling of real self-worth, often look 
ry dangerous, especially when unaccompanied 
a smiling mouth. 

^* Specious as the objections brought by the so- 
Istry of the sensual may be, it is notwith- 
mding certain, that there is no possible durable 
«uty without virtue, and the most hateftil de- 
rmity may, by the aid of virtue, acquire irre- 
itible charms. Examples of such perfection, 
Qong persons of both sexes, I own are un- 
»mmon, but not more so than heavenly since- 
ty, modest compliance, without self-degrada- 
m, universal philanthropy, without busy in- 
usion, a lover of order, without being minute, 
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or ueatneas without foppery^ which «re 
virtues that produce such irresistible chanos. 

^^ l^oe^ in like manner^ in persons yieldingj 
its influence^ may highly de£>rm; es] 
whea, in conjsequence of bad education, 
want of knowledge of the traits of moral 
or c^ will to assume them^ the vicious may 
no day, no hour, in which to repair the depi 
tions of vice. 

^* Where is the person who will not listeal 
the mouth, in which no trait, no shade of] 
hood is discoverable ? Let it preach the ex] 
of what wisdom, what science it may, 
will ever be the harbinger of 9uch a phys 
and confidence hasten to welcome his apj 

^^ One of the most hateful objects in thei 
tion, says a certain writer, is a vicious an 
formed old woman. We may also say, thall 
virtuous matron, in whose countenance 
and the ardour of benevolence are conspici 
is an object most worthy our reverence. 
never deforms the countenance, when the 
dares appear unmasked; it only wears off 
fresh varnish, under which coquetiy, vanity, 
vice were concealed. Wherever age is ex( 
ingly deformed, the same deformity would 
been visible in youth, to the attentive observer; 

^* This is no difficult matter, and were menW 
act from conviction, instead of flattering theiB- 
selves with the hope of fortunate accidents, happTi 
marriages would be more frequent; and, * 
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says, the bonds which should unite 
would not so often strangle teoiporal 
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less. 

certainly is the language of the heart. 

"that I could have written my fragments in 

y with such an observer! Who could 

rendered greater services to physiognomy 

the man who^ with the genius of a mathe- 

.^ possesses so accurate a spirit of ob- 

on? 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Description iff Plate V. 

Number 1. 

.M HoNDius, a Dutch engraver, after 

rck. We here see mild, languid, slow in- 

with enterprizing, daring, conscious he- 

. This forehead is rounded, not indeed 

m nor ignoble. The eyebrows are curved, 

eyes languid and sinking, and the whole 

itenance oval, ductile, and maidenly. 

Number 2. 

lis head, if not stupid, is at least common ; if 
rude, clumsy. I grant it as a caricature, yet, 
rever^ there is something sharp and fine in 
eye and mouth, which a conqpisseur will 
»ver. 

Number 3. 
This is manifestly a Turk, by the arching and 
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ice. Anv man ot the world iuu>i kiww 
if them than I can pretoiul to know. My 
unities of soeiuir them at the theatre, at 
Mr at the earii-tahU\ wliere thev best mav 
liecl, have been exceeihuirlv tew. In mv 
I almost avoiihHl women, ami was never 

• 

ttps I onght, for this ver\' reasf.m, to have 
S very imponant p;\rt of physiognomy to 
ich better infornuMl, havin£r mvself so little 
rige of the fair sex. Yet mighc not sneh 
; have been danceri>ns: Misjht another 
leateil the snbjeet in the manner whieh 1 
Irish? or, wonld he have said tlie little I 
> sav, and whirlu thouirh little, I esteem 
^ecessar}' and imiH>rtant ? 
iinot help shuddering wlien I think how 
velv, how eontnirv to mv intention, tlie 
tf physiognomy may be abusetl, when ap- 
ij^ 'women. Physiognomy will perhaps 
better than philosophy, poetr\', physic, 
may be termetl art or seienee. A 
iphy leads to atheism, and mnch to 
'. Thus must it be with physiognomy; 
not be discouraged; the half precedes 
lie. We learn to walk by falling, and 
lie forbear to walk lest we slunUd fidl ? 
In with certainty say, that true pure physi- 

Ltion, in respect to the female 
^^on and improve life, and Is the 
rvative against the depretla- 
otbers* 
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position of the forehead, the lund parto 
head, the eyebrow:*, and particularly the 
The aspect is that of observation, with a d 
of curiosity-. The open mouth denoU 
marking, with some reflection. 

Number 4, 

It must be a depraved taste which can a 
cnract'fiiK and therefore it must be fur froi 
jesric. I sh<juld neither wish a wife, n 
sisten triend, relation, or goddess, to po 
cv»uutenanoe so cold, insipid, affected, 
u!iLui{iassioued, or so perfectly a statue. 

Xumber 5. 

T!io srrvaig grimace of an impotent ma 
who distorts himself without meaning. J 
eve is neither attention, fiirv, littlenea 

grvaru'jss. 

y umber 6. 

The eve< :a rhis head are l^enevolentlv S 
WhcrtvtT ?*>» ui'ivrh w..ire is <eenasintli 
eve, i: :a tvinvcLiiv wizh such a mouih, tb 
>ei\k»m niuvrh v,-:s4.v.z!i. 
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i nee. Any man of the world must know 
k of them than I can pretend to know. My 
Irtunities of seeing them at the theatre, at 
k, or at the card-table, jvhere they best may 
tudied, have been exceedingly few. In my 
81, 1 almost avoided women, and was never 

ips I ought, for this very reason, to have 

very important part of physiognomy to. 

ich better informed, having myself so little 

Ige of the fair sex. Yet might not such 

have been dangerous? Might another 

treated the subject in the manner which I 

wish ? or, would he have said the little I 

to say, and which, though little, I esteem 

necessary and important? 

lot help shuddering when I think how 
jively, how contrary to my intention, the 
of physiognomy may be abused, when ap- 
to women. Physiognomy will perhaps 
better than philosophy, poetry, physic, 
itever may be termed art or science. A 
philosophy leads to atheism, and much to 
lity. Thus must it be with physiognomy; 
J "will not be discouraged; the half precedes 
whole. We learn to walk by falling, and 
I we forbear to walk lest we should fall ? 
can with certaintj- say, that tnie pure physi- 
^monical sensation, in respect to the female 
best can season and improve life, and is the 
t effectual preservative against the depreda- 
of ourselves and others* 
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Best eon season and improve Atima; 
What better can temper manly rudi 
strengthen and support the weakness 
what so soon can assuage the rapid 
wrath, what more charm masculme po^ 
so quickly dissipate peevishness and il 
what so well can wile away the insipic 
hours of life, as the near and affectionat 
a noble, beautiful woman? What is so i 
h^ soft delicate hand? What so persi 
her tears restrained? Who but beholi 
must cease to sin? How can the spiri 
act more onmipotently upon the heart 
the extending and increasing physiogn 
sensation for such an eloquent count 
What so well can season daily insip 
scarcely can conceive a gift of more j 
and divine benevolence ! 

This has sweetened every bitter of my 1 
al(Hie has supported me under the most ca 
cares, when the sorrows of a bursting 
wanted vent. My eyes swam in tears, ; 
spirit groaned with anguish. Then whc 
have daily asked, ^^ where is now thy 
when they rejected the sympathy, the ai 
of my soul, with rude contemptuous scorn 
acts of honest simplicity were calumniati 
the sacred impulse of conscious trut 
ridiculed, hissed at, and despised ; in those 
ing moments, when the world afforded m 
fort, even then did the Almighty open 
eyes, even then did he give me an up 



b of joy, contained in a gentie, tender, but 
tlly lirm, female mintl; an aspect like that 
practised, cloistered virginity, which felt, 
B able to efface each emotion, each passion 
most concealed feature of her husband's 
Lance, and who, by those meana, without 
f of what the world calls beauty, shone 
ianteous as an angel. Can there be a 
i noble or important practice than that of 
mical sensation for beauties so 
ting, so excellent as these? 
i phi/siognoTTtonical senaalion is the mott 
I preservative against the degradation of 
I and others. Wliat cau more readily 

■ the boundary between appetite and af- 
tor cunning under the mask of sensibility? 
oner candistinguish desire from love, or 

I friendship ? What can more reverently. 
By, and profoundly feel the sanctity of 
the divinity of maiden purity, or 
detect coqueti-y unblessed, with wiles, 
t every look of modesty ? How often will . 
jihysiognomist turn contemptuous from 
Btles most adored,from the wTCtched pride 

■ silence, their measured affectation of 
Ithe insipidity of their eyes, arrogantly 

ing" misery and poverty, their autborita- 

, their languid, unmeaning lips, relaxed 

kempt, blue with envy, and half bitten 

I by artifice and malice ! The obviousness 

I fmd many others will preserve him, who 

from the dangerous charms of their 
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shameless bosoms ! How fully convinced 
man of pure physiognomonical sensation, 1 
cannot be more degraded than by sufferin 
self to be ensnared by such a counte 
Be this one proof among a thousand. 

But if a noble, spotless maiden but app< 
innocence, and all soul; all love, and<^J 
worthy, which must as suddenly be fell 
manifestly feels ; if in her large arched ft 
all the capacity of immeasurable intel 
which wisdom can communicate be via 
her compressed but not frowning eyebrow 
an unexplored mine of understanding, 
gentle outlined or sharpened nose, refine 
with sympathetic goodness of heart, whic 
through the clear teeth, over her pui 
efficient lips; if she breathe humility an 
placency; if condescension and mildnes 
each motion of her mouth, dignified ^vi« 
each tone of her voice; if her eyes, neitk 
open nor too close, but looking straight foi 
or gently turned, speak the soul that s 
sisterly embrace; if she be superior toi 
powers of description; if all the glories 
angelic form be imbibed like the mild and| 
rays of an autumnal evening sun; may no 
this so highly-prized physiognomonical: 
tion be a destructive snare or sin, or bothi 

" If thine eye be single, thy whole bod; 
be full of light, as when the bright shinii 
candle doth give thee light." And what is 
ognomonical sensation but thissinglenessjc 
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w>ul is not to be seen without the body, but 
B body; and the more it is thus seen, the 

sacred to thee will the body be. What ! 

having this sensation, which God has be- 
»d, wouldst thou violate the sanctuary of 

Wouldst thou degrade, defame, debilitate, 
leprive it of sensibility ? ' Shall he, whom a 
or great countenance does not inspire with 
ence and love, incapable of offence, speak 
lysiognomonical sensation; of that which 
revelation of the spirit? Nothing main- 
chastity so entire, nothing so truly pre- 
s the thoughts from brutal passion, nothing 
ciprocally exalts souls, as wh^n they are 
ally held in sacred purity. The contempla- 
of power awakens reverence, and the pic- 
of love inspires love; not selfish gratifica- 
but that pure passion with which spirits of 
n embrace. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

*a/ Remarks on Male and Female. — A Word 
he physiognomonical Relation of the Sexes, 

RALLY speaking, how much more pure, 
r, delicate, irritable, affectionate, flexi- 
id patient, is woman than man ! The pri- 
matter of which they are constituted ap- 
to be more flexible, irritable, and elastic, 
hat of man. Thev are formed to maternal 
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mUdness and affection. All their organs 
tender, yiddii^, easily wounded, aenaUey 
receptible. 

Among a thoosand females there is 
one without the generic feminine signs, 
flexible, the circular, and the qritable. . 
are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
to be subject to man; to comfort him like 
gels, and to lighten his cares. ^'She 
saved in child-bearing, if they continue in; 
and charity, and holiness, with sobriety." 
Tim. ii. 15.) 

This tenderness and sensibility, thb 

texture of their fibres and oigans, this 

of feeling, render them so easy to oonductj 

to tempt; so ready of submission tol 

enterprize and power of die man; but 

powerful through the aid of dieir charms 

man, with all his strength. The man 

first tempted, but the woman, afterwards 

man by the woman. And not only easily to I 

tempted, she is capable of being formed to i 

purest, noblest, most seraphic virtue ; to 

thing which can deserve praise or affection. 

Truly sensible of piu'ity, beauty, and 

metry, she does not always take time to refcP 

on internal life, internal death, internal fl^ 

ruption. **The woman saw that the tree wi 

good for food, and that it was pleasant to A 

eyes, and a tree to be desired to malce one trii 

and she took of the fruit tliereof." 

The female thinks not profoundly; piofiff 
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;ht is the power of tlie man. Women feel 

:: sensibility is, the power of wpmen. Th^ 

rule more effectually, more *ov«-eignly 

ffiao. They rule with tender looks, tears, 

id sighs, but not with passion and threats; for, 

fbey so rule, they are no longer women, but 

Wftioas. 

JTbey are capable of the Bweetest sensibility, 
^iPiost profound emotion, the utmoet humility, 
the excess of enthusiasm. In the coun- 
sre the signs of saoctity aud invjpla- 
which every feeling man honours, and the 
of which are often miraculous. There- 
by the irritability of their nerves, their ia- 
ity for deep inquiry and tirm decision, they 
pgr easily, from their extreme sensibility, l>e- 
me Ibe most irreclaimable, the most, rapturous 
tiwsiaats. 

5T»e love of woman, strong and rooted as it ja, 

very changeable; their hatred almost incura- 

and only to he effaced by continued and 

flattery. Men are most profound, woiqeu 

iBore sublime. Men most embrace the 

)le; women remark individually, aiul p^ 

e delight in scleetiiig the mlnulisc which 

1 the whole. Man hears the bursting tbun- 

I, views the destructive bolt witji serene as^ 

;, aad stands erect amidst tije feariid fuajest}' 

le streaming clouds. Woman, tr^mbfes at the 

litning and the voice of distant thunder, ai^ 

riJDks into herself, or eil^^is isto the afms of 
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A ray of light is singly received by 
woman delights to view it through a prism^ ini 
its dazzling colours. She contemplates the 
bow as the promise of peace ; he extends his 
quiring eye over the whole horizon. 

Woman laughs^ man smiles; woman wc 
man remains silent. Woman is in anguish 
man weeps^ and in despair when man is in 
guish ; yet has she often more faith than 
Without religion, man is a diseased creat 
who would persuade himself he is well, 
needs not a physician : but woman, without! 
ligion, is raging and monstrous. A woman 
a beard is not so disgusting as a woman 
acts the free-thinker; her sex is formed to 
and religion. To them Christ first apj 
but he was obliged to prevent them from 
ardently and too hastily embracing him— 
me not. They are prompt to receive and sAb] 
novelty, and become its enthusiasts. 

In the presence and proximity of him they taf^] 
the whole world is forgotten. They sink intoj 
most incurable melancholy, as they rise toi 
most enraptured heights. 

There is more imagination in male sensat 
in the^ female more heart. When commuaii**^ 
tive, they are more communicative than man; 
when secret, more secret. In general they «R 
more patient, long-suffering, credulous, benev©-^ 
lent, and modest. ' 

Woinan is not a foundation on which to boil 
She is the gold, silver, precious stones, woio , 
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^^ Stubble; (1 Cor. iii. 12«) the materials for 

on the male foundation. She is the 

;n, or, more expressively, the oil to the vine- 

of man; the second part to the book 

man. Man singly, is but half a man, at 

It but half human; a king without a kingdom, 
lan, who feels properly what she is, whether 
or in motion, rests upon the man; nor is 
what he may and ought to be but in conjunc- 
with woman. Therefore " it is not good 
man should be alone, but that he should 

re father and mother, and cleave to his wife, 
that they two shall be one flesh." 

\Wordon the physiognomonical Relation of the 

Sexes. 

is the most firm, woman the most flexible, 
is the straightest, woman the most bending, 
stands stedfast, woman gently retreats, 
[an surveys Bnd observes, woman glances 
feels. 
Man is serious, woman is gay. 

is the tallest and broadest, w6man tlie 
it and weakest. 
Ef'Man is rough and^ard, woman is smooth 

soft. r 

Man is brown, woman is fair. 

Man is wrinkly, woman is not. 

The hair of man is strong and short, of woman 
Bore long and pliant. 

[The eyebrows of man are compressed, of wo- 
ma less frowning. 



Mm* KtHr- lA6m cdHrex^ ttnds). womsnwMit 

Mfui> &aer it^m strttTj^ l&ie^ woman 

The couhtenaQoe of moa^ takea in praffl^l 
not 86 often pefpendkUlAp ai^tiitttof the 
Mftn- is t9ie most' angular, w^miaKr most 
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On the Physhj^ntmi^ of YouUL 
Extracts from ZimmermavUs Ly^e of Hi 



" The first years of the youth include the I 
tory of the mati. They develop the qi 
of the soul, the materials of future condtic^ 
•the true features of temperament. In ripei* 
dissimulation prevails, or, at least, thatmc 
tion of our thoughts, which is the const 
of experience and knowledge. 

** The characteristics of the passions, 
are undeniably discovered to us by the 
art denominated physiognomy, are effaced 
countenance by age; while, on the 
their true signs are visible in youth. The 
materials of man are unchangeable; he is 
in colours that have no deceit. The boy is^ 
work of nature, the man of art." 

My worthy Zimmerman, how much of 
true, how much of the false, at leadt of the 
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, is there in this passage I According to my 
:ptiun, I see the clay, the mass, in the youth* 
icouiitenance ; but not the form of the future 
There are passions and powers of youth, 
passions and powers of age. These often 
'Contradictory in the same mail, yet are they 
tained one within the otlier. Time produces 
jexpression of latent traits. A man is but a 
f seen through a magnifying glass ; I always, 
efore, perceive mure in the countenance of 
nan tlian of a buy. Dissimulation may iu- ■ 
d conceal the moral materials, but not alter 
ff form. The growth of powers and passitins 
i, to the first undefined sketch of what is 
ed a boy's countenmice, the firm traits, 
Img, and colouring of manhood, 
liese are youthfii! countenances, which de- 
le whether they ever shall, or shall not, ripen 
MnaiL. This they declare, but tliey only der 
« it to the great physiognomist. I will ac- 
wjedge, when, which seldom happens, the 
B of the head is beautifiil, conspicuous, pro- 
te, greatly featui'ed, well defined, and 
ttoo feebly coloured, it will be difficult that 
iresult should be common or vulgar. I like- 
e know, that where the form is distorted, es- 
ially when it is transverse, extended, un- 
aed, or too hiu^hly defined, much can rarely 
ts^ected. But liow much do the forms of 
Ithfiil coimteiiances change, even in the 
teiii of the bones ! 
Il great deal has been said of the openness, iin- 
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degeneracy, simplicity, and ingenuousness of 
childish and youthful countenance. It may: 
SO} but, for my own part, I must own, I am r 
so fortunate as to be able to read a youth 
countenance with the same degree of quickiM 
and precision, however small that degree, as o( 
that is manly. The more I converse with: 
consider children, the more difficult do 1 1 
it to pronounce, with certainty, concerning tl 
character. Not that I do not meet counteoanH 
among children and boys, most strikingly i 
positively significant; yet seldom is the gr 
outline of the youth so definite as for us to 
able to read in it the man. The most remarloL 
advantageous young countenances may ead 
through accident, terror, hurt, or severity in 
rents or tutors, be internally injured, without 
apparent injury to the whole. The beautifii 
the eloquent form, the firm forehead, the ( 
sharp eye, the cheerfiil, open, free, qi 
moving mouth remain ; there will only he a 
of troubled water in what else appears so 
only an uncommon, scarcely remarkabit 
haps convulsive motion of the mouth 
hope overthrown, and beauty rendered 
distinct. 

As simplicity is the soil of variety, so is 
cence for the products of vice. Simplicity, 
of a youth, but of a child, in thee the Omniscii 
only views the progress of sleeping passion: 
gentle wrinkles of youth, the deep of maohooi^ 
and the manifold and relaxed of age. Oh ! boif 
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Bfierent was my infantine countenance to the 
Lt^ in form and speech! But^ as trans- 
don follows innocence, so doth virtue trans- 
iioiii 
iDoth the vessel say to the potter, " wherefore 
thou made me thus ? — I am Utile, but I am IJ' 
who created me, did not create me to be a 
but a man. Wherefore should I ruminate 
idle pleasures of childhood, unburthened with 
? ' I am what I am. I will forget the past, 
weep that I am no longer a child, when I 
implate children in all their loveliness. To 
the powers of man with the simplicity of the 
is the height of all my hopes. God grant 
may be accomplished! 



CHAP. XXXVL 

^nogncmonicalExtractsfrom an Essay inserted 
\m the Deutschen Museum, a Ckrman Journal 
i:,fr Review. 

m this essay I shall extract only select 
^hts^. and none but such as I suppose im- 
portantly time, false, or ill defined, 

1. 

^ Men with arched and pointed noses are said 

I be witty, and that the blunt noses are not so.'' 

A more accurate definition is necessary, which, 

iChout drawing, is almost impossible. Is il 

L 2 





. ? 



It waoBf beaDawvd. Aot people inth 

pmnttd-l 

liiel^ 

coHtFadid 

tokens; but tktt people widi bfamt noflcc 
not sou. i? mx e mi re li trve. It cm only bei 
i3f certaci bimit noees^ finr there are 
this kind estreaieiv wittTy thougti their 
ceitainlv of adiffisrent kind to that of the 



2. 

^ It is ssked, («appodi^ for a momeai^ 
the arched and the bhint no?e denote the 
or absence of wit) is the arched nose the 
sign that a man is witty, which suppose*! 
wit to originate in some occult cause, or il 
nose itself the cause of wit ? " 

I answer, sign^ cause, and effect combi 
Sign ; for it betokens the wit, and is an in^ 
tary expression of wit. Cause ; at least 
diat the wit is not greater, less, or of a 
quality, boimdary cause. Effect; produced I 
die quantity, measmre, or activity of the 
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Mi^h suffers not the nose to alter its form, to be 
i^ter or lessi We wrer not oaly to consider 
B' foi^a as form, but the matter of which it is 
Bplded, the conformability of which is de- 
rnined by the nature andi ingredients of this 
Mtter, which is probably the origin of the form. 
riVue indeed it is, that tha'e are blunt noses^ 
qlch &re incapable of receiving a certain, quap- 
B^ of wit; th^efore it may be said, with 9PK>re 
lltlety than philosophy, they forux an insupera^ 
e barrier. 

3, 

■^ The correspondence of external figures with 
ftemal qualities is not the consequence of ex- 
inial circumstances, but rather of physical 
imbination. They^ are related like cause and 
Jfect, or, in other words, physiognomy is not 
|e mere image of internal man, but the efficient 
lose. The form and arrangement of the muscles 
iMermine the mode of thought, and sensibility 
(the man." 

I add, Ihese are also determined by the mind 
fman. 

^^ A broad conspicuous forehead is said to de- 
>te penetration. This is natural. The muscle 
the forehead is necessary to deep thought, 
it be narrow and contracted, it cannot r^der 
<e same service as if spread out like a saiL - * 
I shall here, without contradicting the general 
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iraia cfae mnr^ minti an^ 
^cTiDut mi Mai iff ar^ 
'iiiifie *vii&. iiii>«c The 

WISEST, haf^ nu ire bniiL 



L*-e men. 




•1 
rifio. Q> he cttkl ceipisres 
•TnttarfoiL 

WTiere die Eziaczer aad fi>nn o^ the 
fJTnfiar, cif?re che 
oc die braia e?^. eertamhr the 
dfect of n 

ctftors paHBms^ a ku^R-qtEantity of bnhiy 
rt-^o^eqaenth- & ^pacv^aE^ forefaead, is idotp 
itritLz^Tji diaa tbe reverse. But as ire 
live more coorenientlr in a small weU-coiitrif«i| 
chamber than in mooi magnificient apartnoH^ 
«•) d*> we find, that in many small, short ioR* 
hea#is« with ks-^, or ^parentlv less bram te 
other:, the wise mind resides at its ease. 

I ha^e known many sh»3rt, oblique, straigli'| 
lined .'when compared with others apparendf 
arched, or really well-arched) foreheads, whkk 
were much wiser, more intelligent, and penfr 
trating, than the most broad and conspicuous; 
many of which latter I have seen in extremdy 
weak men. It seems to me, indeed, a mncb 
more general proposition, that short compressed 
foreheads are wbe and understanding; though 
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is^ likewise, without being more accurately 
^tfned, is far from being generally true. 
3ut it is true, that large spacious foreheads, 
tiich, if I do not mistake, Galen, and after him 
viart, have supposed the most propitious to 
lep thinking, which form a half sphere, are 
vally the most stupid. The more any fore- 
imd (I do not speak of the whole scull) ap- 
>«>aches a semispherical form, the more is it 
eak, effeminate, and incapable of reflection, 
fed this I speak from repeated experience. 
kThe more straight lines a forehead has, the 
B8 capacious it must be; for the more it is 
"^hed, the more must it be roomy, and the more 
hndght lines it has, the more must it be con- 
iMted. This greater quantity of straight lines, 
"lien the forehead is not flat like a board, for 
kch flatness takes away all understmiding, de- 
iMes an increase of judgment, but a diminution 
Psensibility. There undoubtedly are, however, 
■oad, capacious foreheads, without straight 
iiies, particularly adapted to profound thinking; 
Ht these are conspicuous by their oblique ovlU 
Jies. 

5. 

What the author has said concerning enthu- 
iasts requires much greater precision, before it 
ught to be adopted as true. 

'' Enthusiasts? are said commonly to have flat, 
erpendicular foreheads." 

Oval, cylindrical, or pointed at top, should 
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have heesk said, of those enthusiasts who aie 
calm, cold-blooded^ and always contmue th^ 
same. Other enthusiasts, that is to say, sucbi 
are subject to a variety of sensation, illusioi^ 
and sensual experience, seldom have cylindricii 
or sugar-loaf heads. The latter, when ente. 
siasts, heat their imagination concerning wodlj 
and types, the signification of which they do all 
understand, and are philosophical, unpoeticalcft j 
thusiasts* Enthusiasts of imagination, or d\ 
sensibility, s^dom have flat forms of thecoo^j 
tenance. 



^^ Obstinate, like entiiusiastic, person^ 
perpendicular foreheads.*' 

The perpendicular always denotes coldne^l 
inactivity, narrowness; hence firmness, forti' 
tude, pertinacity, obstinacy, and enthusiasm dQ 
be there. Absolute perpendicularity, and alMO- 
lute folly, are the same. 

7. 

^* Such disposition of mind is accompanied b) 
a certain appearance, or motion of the muscles; 
consequently the appearance of man, which is 
natural to, and ever present with him, will be 
accompanied by, and denote, his natural disposi- 
tion of mind. Countenances are so formed 
originally, that to one this, and to another that 
appearance is the easiest It is absolutely im- 
possible for folly to assmne the appearance of 
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, Otherwise it would no longer be folly, 
rhe worthy man cannot assume the appearance 
yi dishonesty, or he would be dishonest." 

This is all excellent, the last excepted. No 
aaan is so good as not, under certain circum- 
stances, to be liable to become dishonest. He is 
mo organized, that he may be so overtaken by the 
pleasure of slealmg, when accompanied by the 
temptation. Tlie possibility of the appearance 
■aust be there as well as the possibility of the 
He must also be able to assume the ap- 
Ksrancc of dishonesty, when he observes it in a 
ief, without necessarily becoming a thief. The 
isibility of assuming the appearance of good- 
g is, in my opinion, very different. The ap- 
irance of vice is always more easily assumed 
the virtuous, than the appearance of virtue 
the vicinus; as it is evidently much easier to 
»me bad when we are good, than good 
c are bad. Understanding, sensibility, 
dents, genius, virtue, or religion, may with 
aich greater feciUty be lost than acquired. 
; best may descend as low as they please, 
t the worst cannot ascend to the height they 
light wish. The wise man may physically, 
itbout a miracle, become a fool, and the most 
irtuous vicious; but the idiot-born cannot 
rithout a miracle, become a philosopher, nor 
I distorted villain noble and pure of heart. 
e most beautiful complexion may become 
Hmdiced, may be lost ; but the negro cannot be 
Mshed white. I shall not become a negro be- 
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cause, to imitate him, I blacken my face, nori, 
thief, because I assume the appearance of one. 

a 

^' It is the business of a physiognomist ton 
quire, what is the appearance the countenaofli^ 
can most easily assume, and he will thence kui-i 
what is the disposition of mind; not that physic^- 
nomy is therefore an easy science. On the con- 
trary, this rather shews how much ability, imagi- 
nation, and genius, are necessary to the physiog- 
nomist. Attention must not only be paid to wbt 
is visible, but what would be visible under y^i 
rious other circumstances." 

This is excellent ! and I add, that as a ph] 
dan can presage what alteration of colour, 
pearance, or form, shall be the consequence i 
a known disease, of the existence of which bi 
is certain, so can the accurate physiogDomist 
what appearances or expressions are easy or 
difficult to each kind of muscle, and form of 
forehead, what action is or is not permitted, and 
what wrinkles may or may not take place, under 
any given circumstances. 

9. 

** When a learner draws a countenance, we 
shall commonly find it is foolish, and never ma- 
licious, satirical, and the like. May not the es- 
sence of a foolish countenance hence be ab- 
stracted? Certainly; for what is the cause of 
this appearance? The learner is incapable of 
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^serving proportion, and the strokes are 
csonnected. What is the stupid countenance ? 
is one, the parts of which are defectively con- 
cted, and the muscles improperly formed 
d arranged. Thought and sensation, there - 
r€, of which these are the inseparable instru* 
»ts, must be alike feeble and dormant, 

10. 
^ There is another substance in the body, ex- 
isive of the muscles; that is to say, the scull, 
bones in general, to which the physiognomist 
tends. The position of the muscles depends 
I these. How might the muscle of the fore- 
ad have the position proper for thought, if the 
lehead bones, over which it is extended, had 
f the necessary arch and superfices ? The 
lire of the scull, therefore, defines the figure 
i position of the muscles, which define thought 
i sensation." 

11. 
'* The hair affords us the same observation, as 
m the parts and position of the hair con- 
isions may be drawn. Why has the negro 
oily hair ? The thickness of the skin prevents 
! escape of certain of the particles of perspira- 
0, and these render the skin opaque and black, 
nee the hair shoots with difficulty, and 
rcely has it penetrated before it curls, and its 
fwth ceases. The hair spreads according to 
! form of the scull and the position of the 
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mmcles^ and gives occasion tcr the jdiyuegnMJij 
to draw oondusions from tbe. hair to the 
tion of the muscles^ and* tQ deduce odier 
sequences/' 

It is^ clearly my opinion^ that our author, ii 
the right road. He is the &nst who^ to my 
ledge^ has perceived aod felt the totality, 
combination^ the uniformity^ of the 
parts of the human body. What he has 
especially concerning tho hair^ that we. 
from that make deductions concerning 
nature of the body^ and still farther of 
mind^ the leatst accurate observer maay 
himself is truths by daily experience, 
tender^ clears weak hair, always denotes 
delicate, irritable, or rather a timid and 
oppressed organization.. Itbe black and' 
will never be found on the delicate, teaM^ 
medullary head. 

As is the hair, so the muscles, as the musdeii 
so the nerves, as the nerves, so the bones; thdri 
powers are mutual, and the powers of thenuid 
to act, suffer, receive, and give, proportiomli^i 
Least irritability always accompanies sho^J 
hard, curly, black hair,, and the most the 
and the tender; that is to say, irritability witkr 
out elasticity. The one is oppressive widifliil 
elasticity^ and- tdie other oppressed without r^ 
fiistance. 

^' Much hau% much fat, therefore no part of 
the human body is more conspicuously covend 
with hair than the head and armpits. From tk 
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siasticit\- of the hair, deductions may with cer- 
tainty be made to the elasticit;- of the character. 
Pile iiair naturally betokens moisture, and may 
properly determine the qnantlty of moisture. The 
ihhabitaiils of cold countries have hair more 
irhite, and, on the contrary, those of hot countries, 
black. Lionel Wafer observes, that the in- 
habitants of the isthmus of Darien have milk- 
Irhite hair. Few, if any, have green hair, ex- 
(K^ those who work in copper mines. We 
teldoiu find white hair betokening dishonesty, 
but often dark brown or block, with light- 
Adoured eyebrows. Women ha^e longer li&ir 
Uun men. Men with long Lair are always ra- 
her effeminate than manly. Dark hair is 
rstier than light, as is the hair of a man than 
of a boy. 

12. 
" As all depends on the quality of the mus- 

, it is evident, that in these muscles, which 
t employed for certain modes of thought and 
bation, ought to be sought the expression of 
Hilar thoughts and sensations." 
The search should not be neglected, though 
Miaps it will be difficult to find them ; and they 

tainly will there be defined with greater 
iilty than in the forehead, 

13. 
The most importaut- instrument to the ab- 
et thinker is the muscle of the forehead; for 
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which reason we always seek for abstract, 
thought in the forehe^/' 

Rather near and between the eyebrows. It! 
o( consequence to remark the particular moi 
when the thinker is listenings or when he 
preparing some acute answer. Seize the 
ment, and another of the important tokens 
physiognomy is obtained. 

14. 

" Among people who do not abstract, audi 
whose powers of mind are all in action^ men of] 
wit> exquisite taste^ and genius^ all the muscleij 
must be advantageously formed and arrangeij 
Expression, therefore, in such, must be soi 
in the whole countenance." 

Yet may it be found in the forehead ak 
which is less sharp, straight-lined, perpendici 
and forked. The skin is less rigid, more easilf 
moved, more flexible. 

15. 

^^ How laborious has been the trouble to cot 
vince people, that physiognomy is only generaUl 
usefiiir' 

It is at this very moment disputed by men of! 
the strongest minds. How long shall it continiie 
so to be? Yet I should suppose, that he who 
curses the sun, while exposed to its scorching 
rays, would, when in the shade, acknowledge its 
universal utility. 

^^ How afllicting is it to hear, from persons of 
the greatest learning, and who might be eXr 
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xted to enlarge the boundaries*of human im- 
Tstanding/ the most superficial judgments ! 
ow much is that great aera to be wished, when 
e knowledge of man shall become a part of 
Btural history; when psychology, physiology, 
id physiognomy, shall go hand in hand, and 
id us towards the confines of more general, 
ore sublime illumination !'* 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

Extracts from Maximus Tyrius. 

As the soul of man is the nearest approach 
^e Deity, it was not proper that God should 
Whe that which most resembled himself in 
ihonourable garments; but with a body be- 
ing a mortal mind, and endowed with a pro- 
f capability of motion. This is the only body 
earth that stands erect. It is magnificent, 
j>erb, and formed according to the best pro- 
ttion of its most delicate part^. Its stature 
not terrific, nor is its strength formidable. 
le coldness of its juices occasions it . not to 
^p, nor their heat to fly. ' Man eats not raw 
8h, from the savageness of his nature, nor 
eg he graze like the ox; but he is framed 
d adapted for the executions . of his functions. 
> the wicked he is formidable, mild and 
endly to the good. By nature he walks tlie 
rth^ swims by art, and flies by imagination. 
e tills the earth, and enjoys its fruits. His 
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is beautiful^ Im Umbs fii 
coimtmiuiee is comely, 4Uid board lorm 
fif imilaitiiig his body; the Greeks hsve: 
.proper to honour their deities/' 

Why am I not able to speak withtsi 
: force? Oh! that I. could .find iaith^iK^ 
my read^?s, to convince them .how fr^ 
my soul seems exalted above itself, vrtiU 
template the unspeakably miraculous n 
the human body! Oh! that all the lai 
of the earth would lend me words, that 
turn the thoughts of men, not only to t 
templation of others, but, by ^ the aid o 
to the contemplation of themselves! I 
physiognomist can more despise my vrc 
I myself shall, if I am unable to accomp 
purpose. How might I conscientious!; 
such a work were not such my views? 
be not impulse, no writer- has impulse, 
not behold the smallest trait, nor the ii 
of any outline, without reading wisdom 
nevolence, or without waking as if from . 
dream into rapturous and actual existen 
congratulating myself that I also am a mi 

In each the smallest, outline of the 
body, and how much more in all toget 
each member separately, and how mue 
in the whole body, however ^old and ruin 
building may appear, how much is the 
tained of the study of God, the genius < 
the poetry of God ? My trembling and « 
breast frequently pants after leisure to lo 
the revelations of God. 
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I^Imagine to thyself the mo»t translucent 
ter flowing over a surface, on wbieh grow 
inteous -flowers, whose bloom, though beneath, 
leeii through the pellueid waves; even so it 
idMi the fan: flower of the soul, planted in a 
loteous body, through which its beauteous 
fern is seen. The good) formation of a youth- ^ 
i^body is no other than the bloom of ripening 
e, and, as I may say, the presage of far 
r perfection; for, as before the rising of 
sun, the mountain < tops are gilded by his 
I, enlivening the pleasing prospects, and 
ising the full approach of day, so also the 
maturity of an illustrious soul shines 
gh the body, and is to the philosopher, the 
ing sign of approaching hi^piaess." 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 
•^flxtrcicts from a Manuscript iy Th- 




\ relation between the male and female 
itenance is similar to that between youth 
manhood. Our experience, that the deep^ 
V scarcely visible outline is in proportion to 
^ depth or shallowness of thought, is one of 
^ many proofs that nature has impressed such 
H!tns upon her creatures as shall testify 'their 
llalities. That these forms or signs are legible 
> the highly perceptive soul is visible in 
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children^ who cannot endure the deceitf 
tell-tale, or the revengeful; but run wit 
arms to the benevolent stranger. 

^* We may properly divide our rema 
this subject into complexion, lines, and 
mime. That white, generally speaki 
cheerful, and black gloomy and terrific 
consequence of our love of light, which 
degenerately, as it were, upon some a] 
that they will throw themselves into tl 
and of our abhorrence of darkness. The 
of this our love of light is, that it makes 
quainted with things, provides for th 
hungry after knowledge, and enables us 
what is necessary, and avoid what is dan^ 
I only mention this to intimate, that in tl 
love of light originates in our inclinati 
every thing that is perspicuous. Certain c 
are, to certain animals, particularly agn 
or disagreeable." 

What is the reason of this ? Because the 
the expression of something which has a 
tion to their character, that harmonizes w 
or is discordant. Colours are the effect o: 
tain qualities of object and subject; the; 
therefore characteristic in each, and be 
more so by the manner in which they arc 
tually received and repelled. This woul 
another immense field of inquiry, anothe 
of the sun of truth. All is physiognomy ! 

^^ Our dislike is no less for every thing ^ 
IS clothed in dark colours; and nature 
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vned animals, not only against feeding on 
■th, but also on dark-green plants ; for the one 
as detrimental as the other. Thus the man 
a dark complexion terrifies an infant that is 
Bapable of judging of his character. 
** So strikingly significant are the members of 
e body, that the aspect of the whole attacks 
IT feelings, and induces judgments as sudden 
Ithey are just. Thus, to mention two ex- 
limes, all will acknowledge, at the first aspect, 
p elephant to be the wisest, and the fish the 
jptt stupid of creature^. 

jP^The upper part of the countenance, to the 
of the nose, is the seat of internal labour, 
ht, and resolution; the under, of these in 
n. Animals, with very retreating fore- 
s, have little brain, and the reverse. 
P Projecting nose and mouth betoken persua- 
^ self-confidence, rashness, shamelessness, 
iat of thought, dishonesty, and all such feelings 
Are assembled in hasty expression.'* 
This is a decision after the manner of the 
I physiognomists, condemning, and indefinite. 

* The nose is the seat of derision, its wrinkles 
itemn. The upper lip, when projecting, 
'-aks arrogance, threats, and want of shame; 

• parting under lip, ostentation and folly. 
ese signs are confirmed by the manner and 
itude of the head, when drawn back, tossed, 
turned round. The first expresses contempt, 
*ing which the nose is active; the latter is a 

M 
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proof of extreme arrogance^ during whic 
projection of the under lip is the strongest 

^^The in-drawn lower parts of the < 
tenasnce, on the contrary, denotes discr 
modesty, seriousness, diffidence, and its ft 
are thoseof malice ahd obstinacy/* 

Not so positive, llie projeibting chin is 
softener the sign of craft nham the ret3*e 
The latter is seldom scheming and enterpi 

*' The straight formatioia of the nose bet 
gravity; inbent and crooked, noble thoi 
The flat, pouting upper lip, when it do 
close well with the under, signifies timidit 
lips resembling each other, circumspect 
speech. 

^^ We may divide the face into two pri 
kinds. The first is that in which the ( 
present a flat surface, the nose projecting 
hill, and the mouth has the appearance 
sabre wound, prolonged on an even st 
while the line of the jaw-bone has but lit 
flection. Such a form makes the counte 
more broad than long, and exceedingly mi 
expressive, stupid, and in every sense coi 
The principal characteristics are obstinac 
inflexibility. 

" The second kind is, when the nose 
sharp ridge, and the parts on both sides 
acute angles with each other. The cheek 
are not seen, consequently the musculai 
between them and the nose are full and j 
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nt. The lips retreat on each side of the 
outh, assume or open into an oval^ and the 
w bones come to a point at the chin/' 
This face denotes a mind more subtle^ active^ 
d intelligent. 

** The better to explain myself, I must here 
ipioy the simile of two ships. The first a mer- 
ftat vessel, built for deep lo ading, has a broad 
Itom, and her ribs long and flat. This resem- 
86 the broad, flat countenance. The frigate, 
lilt for swift sailing, has a sharp keel or bottom, 
r ribs forming acute angles. Such is the 
cond countenance. Of these two extremes, 
e first presents to me the image of the meanest, 
ost contracted, self-love; the second of the 
|IMt zealous, the noblest philanthropy. 
^ I am sensible, that nature does not delight 
i extremes. Still the understanding must take 
Ideparture from these, as from a light-house, 
l^ially when sailing in unknown seas. The 
ifects and excesses which are in all works of 
Itare will then be discovered, and one or both 
e boundaries ascertained. 
^' If we proceed to a farther examination and 
plication of the above hypothesis, it will per- 
ps extend through all nature. A broad coun- 
iance is accompanied by a short neck, broad 
mlders and back, and their known character 
selfishness and obtuse sensation. The long, 
tall countenance, has a long neck, small, or 
V shoulders, and small back. From such t 
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should expect more justice, disinterestc 
and a general superiority of social feelings 

The features and character of men are 
tiftlly altered by education^ situation, inten 
and incidents ; therefore we are justified in 
taining, that physiognomy cannot look I 
the origin of the features, nor presa| 
changes of futurity; but from the coimtt 
only, abstracted from all external accidc 
which it may be affected, it may read wl 
given man may be, with the following » 
at most: such shall be the empire of i 
or such the power of sensuality. This 
too stubborn to be instructed; that so fl 
he may be led to good or ill. 

" From this formation we may in part < 
why so many men appear to be born for < 
situations, although they may have rathe 
placed in them by accident than by ( 
Why the prince, the nobleman, the overj 
the poor, have a lordly, a stern, or a pe 
manner; why the subject, the servant, the 
are pusillanimous and spiritless; or thee 
zan affected, constrained, or insipid. Th 
stant influence of circumstances on the 
far exceeds the influence of nature." F 
contrary. 

^^ Although it is certain, that innate se 
is very distinct from the servility of one, 
misfortune has rendered a servant; like 
whom chance has made a ruler over his b 
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^very diflTerent fi*om oue who is by nature 
Berior to vulgar souls." 

Here is no such thing as innate servility. It 
true that^ under certain circumstances^ some 
tmuch more disposed than others to become 
Srileu 

(f The unfeeling mind of the slave has vacuity 
complete, or, if a master, more self-com- 
mcy and arrogance, in the open mouth, the 
Hgecting lip, and the turned-up nose. The no- 
mind rules by the comprehensive aspect^ 
le, in the closed lips, moderation is expressed, 
jfiwill serve with suUenness, with downcast 
and his shut mouth will disdain to com- 

These causes will undoubtedly make durable 
^ssions, so will the adventitious occasion 

itory ones, while their power remains. The 
fer are more apparent than the signs of the 
feltehance at rest, but may be well defined by 
' principal characteristics of the agitated 
^es; and, by comparison with countenances 
feet to similar agitations, the nature of the 
"ii may be fully displayed. Anger in the un- 
Vonable, ridiculously struggles; in the self- 
edited, it is fearful rage ; in the noble minded, 
ields and brings opponents to shame; in the 
evolent, it has a mixture of compassion for 
offender, moving him to repentance. 
The affliction of the ignorant is outrageous, 
of the vain ridiculous ; of the compassionate, 
ndance in tears and communicative ; of the 
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resolute . serious^ int^mal^ the muscles g 
cheeks scarcely drawn upwards^ the fot 
little wrinkled. 

, '^ Violent and eager is the love of the ignc 
of the vain^ disgusting^ which is seen i 
sparkling eyes^ and the forced smile of the i 
cheeks^ and the indrawn mouth ; of the U 
languishing^ with the mouth contracted 1 
treat; of the man of sense^ serious, stead 
surveying the object, the forehead open, ai 
mouth prepared to plead. 

^'On the whole, the sensations of aD 
fortitude are restrained, while those of the 
rant degenerate into grimace. The 1 
therefore, are not the proper study of the i 
though they are of the physiognomist, ai 
moral teacher, that youth may be warned ^ 
too strong an expression of the emotions ( 
mind, and of their ridiculous effects. 

'^ In this manner do the conununicatbe 
movingsensations of the benevolent inspirei 
rence; but those of the vicious, fear, hatre 
contempt. 

*^ The repetition of passions engrave 
signs so deeply, that they resemble the ori 
stamp of nature. Hence certainly may h 
duced, that the mind is addicted to such pasi 
Thus are poetry and the dramatic art h 
beneficial, and thus may be seen the advai 
of conducting youth to scenes of misery a 
death. 

^^ Such a similarity is formed by frequei 
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iirse betweeii iu€ii, that they not only us- 

a mental likeness, but frequently contract 

Die resemblance of voice and features. Of this 

AW>w several examples. 

•" Each man has his favourite gesture, which 

ight decypher his whole character, might he 

>bserved with sufficient accuracy to be drawu 

bat precise posture. The collection of such 

raits would be excellent for the first studies 

physiognomist, and increase the utility of 

fragments of Lavater tenfold. 

A series of drawings of the motions peculi^ 

Individuals, would be of equal utility. Tiie 

nber of them in lively men is great, and they 

tranisitory. In the more sedate, they are less 

Berous and more grave. 

As a coUectiuu of idealized individuals 

Hd promote an extensive knowledge of v»- 

! kinds of men, so would a collection of the 

ons of a single countenance promote ii 

iry of the human lieai't, and demonstnUe 

t an arrogant, yet pusillanimous thing the 

rmed heart is, and the perfection it is capn- 

df, from the efforts of reason and experience; 

■" It would be an excellent school for youth to 

Christ teaching in the Temple, askiag, 

liomseek you? agonizing in the Garden, ex^ 

ring on the cross. Ever the same Godmanl 

ver displaying, in these various situations, tlit- 

iine miraculous mind, the same steadfast rea 

tn, the same gentle benevolence. Caes&r jesting 

'ith the pirates when their prisoner, weeping 
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over the head of Pompey^ sinking beneath 
assassins^ and casting an expiring looki 
affliction and reproach^ while he ex( 
Et tu Brute f Belshazzar feasting with his 
turning pale at the liand-^ writing on the 
The tyrant enraged^ butchering his slaves, 
surrounded by condemned wretches entr< 
mercy from the uplifted sword. 

^^ Sensation having a relative influence on 
Yoice^ must not there be one principal tone 
key^ by which all the others are governed, 
will not this be the key, in which he s] 
when unimpassioned, like as the countenance 
rest contains the propensities to all such 
as it is capable of receiving? These keys 
voice a good musician, with a fine ear, si 
collect, class, and learn to define, so thatk] 
might place the key of the voice beside anygivei 
countenance, making proper allowances for 
changes, occasioned by the form of the lungs, 
exclusive of disease. Tall people, with a flat- 
ness of breast, have weak voices. 

^' This idea, which is more difficult to execuH' 
than conceive, was inspired by the various toMlj 
in which I have heard yes and no pronounced; 
The various emotions under which these worJl 
are uttered, whether of assurance, decision, jofi 
grief, ridicule, or laughter, will give birth to 
tones as various. Yet each man has his peculiar 
manner, respondent to his character, of sayipg 
yes, i|0, or any other word. It will be open, 
hesitating, grave, trifling, sympathizing, coW 
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Kvish^ mild^ fearless^ or timid. What a guide 
r the man of the worlds and how do such 
lies display or betray the mind ! 
^ Since we are taught by experience, that, at 
Ihain times, the man of understanding appears 
Itish, the courageous cowardly, the benevolent 
Irverse, and the cheerful discontented, we 
Igfat, by the assistance of these accidental 
ms, draw an idea of each motion; and this 
kid be a most valuable addition, and an im- 
jhant step in the progress of physiognomy. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

fSxtractsfrom Nicolai ancf Winkelmann, 

Extracts from Nicolai, 

1. 
' The distorted or disfigured form may origi- 
^ as well firom external as from internal 
Ses; but the consistency of the whole is the 
Sequence of conformity between internal and 
^mal causes; for which reason moral good- 
B is much more visible in the countenance 
H moral evil.'* 

^is is true, those moments excepted wl|en 
t^ evil is in act. 

2. 

' The end of physiognomy ought to be, not 

m2 
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conjectures on individual, but the discoveiyi 
general character/' 

The meaning of which is, the discovery <tf| 
neral signs of powers and sensations, whiehi 
tainly are usel^s, unless tbej can be int 
applied,since our intercourse is with indivic 

3. 

^^ It would be of great utility to physio{ 
were numerous portraits of the same man; 
nually drawn, and the original, by that 
well known." 

It is possible, and perhaps only possible^ I 
procure accurate shades, or plaster casts, 
nute changes are seldom acciurately enough 
tended to by the painter^ for the pi 
physiognomy. 

4. 

^^ The most important pursuit of the phj 
nomist in his researches will ever be, ift 
manner is a man considered capable of the ii 
pressions of sense. Through what kind of | 
spective does he view the world ? What cattl 
give? What receive? 

5. 

" That very vivacity of imagination, tW 
quickness of conception, without which no 10 
can be a physiognomist, is probably ahnostin 
separable from other qualities which render di 
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highest cautioQ uecessan', if the result of bis «b- 

««n'atioD£ L« to bea|>|>lied to living persuns." 

Tbhl readily grant; but the danger will be 

luch less if he endeavour* to employ his qimk 

.ioos ia determinate signs; if he be able to 

irtray the general tokens of ceitiun powers, 

itions, and passions, and if his r^id imagi- 

tiOD be only busied to discover and draw re- 

•einblances. 

Extracts from Winkelmann. 

1. 
The characteristic of truth is iiilemal sensn- 
i, and the designer who would present such 
sensation to his aeademy, would not 
a shade of the true, without a peculiar ad- 
in of something, which an ordinary smd 
npassioned mind cannot read in any model, 
ignorant of the action peculiar to each 
,tioD and passion. 
The physiognomist is formed by internal sensa- 
which if the designer be not, he will give 
tt the shadow, and only an indefinite and con- 
shadow, of the true character of nature. 



* The forehead and nose of the Greek gods 
I goddesses form almost a straiglit line. The 
ids of famous women, on Greek coins, have 
lilar profiles, where the fancy might not be 
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indulged in ideal beauties. Hence we may cob' 
jecture, that this form was as common to tlie an- 
cient Greeks as the flat nose to the Calmuc,or 
the small eye to the Chinese. The large eyea o( 
Grecian heads, in gems and coins, support tliB 
conjecture." 

This ought not to be absolutely general, and 
probably was not, since numerous medals sLev 
the contrary, though in certain ages and coun- 
tries such might have been the most commoD 
form. Had only one such countenance, how- 
ever, presented itself to the genius of art, it 
would have been sufficient for its propagatioo 
and continuance. This is less our concern thaa 
the signification of such a form. The nearer 
the approach to the perpendicular, the less U 
there characteristic of the wise and gracefiili 
and the higher the character of worth and greit- 
ness, the more obliquely the lines retreat. 11* 
more straight and perpendicular the profile of 
the forehead and nose is, the more does the pfo- 
file of the upper part of the head approach! 
right angle, from which wisdon) and beauty will 
fly with equally rapid steps. In the usual copiM 
of these famous ancient lines of beauty, I 
generally find the expression of meanness, and, 
if I dare to say, of vague insipidity. 1 repeat, in 
tlie copies; in the Sophonisba of Angelica 
Kaufl'man, for instance, where probably ttic 
shading under the hair has been neglected, and 
where the gentle arching of tlie lines, apparentlj 
were scarcely attainable. 



^ 
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3. 

** The line which separates the repletion from 
"fte excess of nature, is very small/' 

Not to be measured by industry or instrument, 
jfet all powerful, as every thing unattainable is. 

4. 

^^ A mind as beautiful as was that of Raphael, 
ifi an equally beautiful body, is necessary, first 
tOi feel, and afterwards to display, in these mo- 
dern times, the true character of the ancients. 

5. 

'^ Constraint is unnatural, and violence dis- 
order.'* 

Wliere constraint is remarked, there let se- 
cret, profound, slowly, destructive passion be 
feired; where violence, there open and quick 
destroying. 

6. 

" Greatness will be expressed by the straight 
3md replete, and tenderness by the gently 
curving." 

All greatness has something of straight and 
replete; but all the straight and replete is not 
greatness. The straight and replete must be in 
a certain position, and must have a determinate 
relation to the horizontal^ on which the ob- 
server stands to view it. 

"It may be proved, that no principle of beauty 
exists in this profile; for the stronger the arching 
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of the nose is, the less does it contain of the 
beautiful; and if any countenance seen in pro- 
file is bad, any search after beauty will tiew 
be to no purpose." 

Tbe noblest, purest, wisest, most spiritual 
benevolent countenance, may be beautiiiU to the 
physiognomist, who, in the extended sense of the 
word beauty, understands all moral expressioH 
of good as beautifiil; yet the form may tot, 
therefore, accurately speaking, deserve the ap- 
pellation of beautifiil. 

7. 

"Nothing is more difficult than to demongtrate 
a self-evident truth." 



Extracts from Aristotle and other Authort »■- 
cerning Beasts. 

The MTitiugs of the great Aristotle on physiog- 
nomy appear to me very superficial, useless, and 
often self- contradictor)', especially his general 
reasoning. Still, however, we sometimes ineei 
an occasional thought which deserves to be se- 
lected. The folloning are some of these : 

" A monster has never been seen which hud 
the form of another creature, and, at the same 
time, totally different powers of thinking Mid 
acting. Thus, for example, the groom judge* 
from the mere appearance of the horse; the 
huntsman, from the appearance of the bound, 
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[no man entirely like » beast, although 

ere are some features in man which remind 

B of beasts. 

' Those who would endeavour to discover the 

9 of bravery in man, would act wisely to col- 

t all the signs of bravery in animated nature, 

■ which courageoi\s animals are distinguished 

om others. The physiognomist should then 

nine all such animated beings, which are 

te reverse of the former, with respect to in- 

Srnal character, and, from the comparison of 

oppusites, the expressions or signs of 

our age would be manifest. 

" As weak hair is a mark of fear, so is strong 
lair uf courage. This observation is applicable 
lot only to men but to beasts. The most fearful 
f beasts are the deer, the hare, and the sheep, 
nd the liair of these is weaker than that of other 
The lion and wild boar, on the con- 
trary, are the most courageous, which property 
I conspicuous in their extremely strong hair. 
fhe same also may be remarked of birtls ; for, 
1 general, those among tliem which have coarse 
feathers are courageous, and those that have soft 
ind weak feathers are fearful. 
This may easily be applied to men. The people 
of the north are generally courageous, and have 
Btrong hair; while those of the west are more 
fearful, and have more flexible hair. 

' Such beasts as are renjarkable for their 
courage simply give their voices vent, 
nrithout any great constraint while fearAil 
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beasts utter vehement sounds. Compare the 
lion, ox, the barking dog, and cock, which are 
courageous, to thi^ deer and tlie hare. The lion 
appears to have a luorc masculine eliaracter than 
any other beast. He has a large mouth, a four- 
cornered not too bony visage. The upper jaw 
does not project, but exactly fits the under; ibe 
HOse is rather hard than soft, the eyes are neither 
sunken nor prominent, the forehead is square, 
and sometimes flattened in the middle. 

" Those who have thick and firm lips, with 
the upper hung over tlie under, are situpl* 
persons, according to the analogy of the ape and 
monkey." 

This is most indeterminate ly spoken. Hi 
would have been much more true and accural* 
liad lie said, those whose under lips are weak, 
extended, and projecting, beyond the upj>er, are 
simple people. 

" Those who have the tip of the nose hard and 
firm, love to employ themselves on subjects that 
give them little trouble, similar to the cow and 
the ox." 

Insupportable! The few men, who have the 
tip of the nose firm, are the most unM'earied iu 
theu- researches. I shall transcribe no farther. 
His physiognomonical remarks, and his shiu-, 
larities to beastsi, are generally unfounded in 
porience. 

Porta, next to Aristotle, has most observed 
resemblance betweefl the countenances of men 
and beasts, and has extended this inquiry the 
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rthest. He, as far as 1 know, was the first to 

mder this similarity apparent, by placing the 

inteDancea of men and beasts beside each 

Nothing can be more true than this fact; 

I, while we continue to follow nature, and do 

It endeavour to make such similarities greater 

1 they are, it is a subject that cannot be too 

^urately examined, tiut, in this respect, the 

iBciful Porta appears to me to have been often 

isled, and to have found resemblances which 

p eye of trutli never could discover. I could 

1 no resemblance between the hound and 

at least from which cool reason could 

hw any conclusions. It is singular enough, 

t he has also compared the heads of men and 

He might more elfectually havee.vamined 

' 4ie excessive dissimilarity than the very small 

and almost imperceptible resemblance which 

can exist. He speaks little concerning tlie 

horse, elephant, and monkey, thougli tt ib 

certain that these animals have most resemblance 

loman. 

A generic difference between man and beast 
is particularly conspicuous in the structure of 
the bones. The head of man is placed erect on 
the spinal bone. His whole form is as the 
foundation pillar for that arch in which heaven 
should be reflected, supporting that scull by 
wiiich, like the firmament, it is encircled. This 
cavity for the brain constitutes the greater part 
of the head. All our sensations, as I may say, 
isoend and descend above the jaw-bone, and 
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collect themselves upon the lips. How dues || 
eye, that most eloquent of organs, stand in n 
if not of words, at least of the angry t 
of the cheeks, and ail the intervening sbadei 
express the strong internal sensation of n 

The formation of beasts is directly tlie re^ 
of tills. The head is only attached to the f 
The brain, the exti'emity of the spinal mac 
has no greater extent than is necessar 
animal life, and the conducting of a crei 
wholly sensual, and formed but for tcmpc 
existence. For although we cannot deuyj 
beasts have the faculty of memory, and act I 
reflection, yet the former, as I may say, i 
effect of primary sensation, and the latter 
nates in the constraint of the moment, ant 
preponderance of this or that object. 

We may perceive, in the most coavia 
maimer, in the difference of the scull, which^ 
fines the character of animals, bow tlic bones 
determine tlie form, and denote the propeni« 
of the creature. 

As the characters of animals are distinct, so 
are their forms, bones, and outlines. From Ik ' 
smallest winged insect to the eagle that soon 
and gazes at the sun; from the weakest woriB, ' 
impotently crawling beneath our feet, to the 
elephant, or the majestic liou, the gradations of 
physiognomonical expression cannot be mis- 
taken. It would be more than ridiculous to en- 
pect from the worm, the butterfly, and the lavll^ ' 
the power of the rattlesnake, the eagle, ; 
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lion. Were the lion and lamb, for the first 
time, placed before us, had we never known 
Hicb animals, never heard their names, still we 
could not resist the impression of the courage 
and strength of the one, or of the weakness and 
nifferance of the other. 

bet me ask the (luestioii,- which are, in general, 
the weakest animals, and the most remote fi-om 
humanity, the most incapable of human ideas 
and sensations ? Beyond all doubt, those which 
in their form least resemble man. To prove 
this, let us, in imagination, consider the various 
degrees of animal life, from the smallest animal- 
cula to the ape, iton, and elephant; and the more 
to simplify, and give facility to such comparison, 
St us only compare head to head ; as, for ex- 

ipie, the lobster to the elephant, the elephant 

^the man. 

^Permit me here just to observe, how worthy 
lid such a work be of the united abilities of 
iBuffon, a Kamper, and a Euler, could they be 

md united, that the forms of heads might be 
lerated and described, philosophically and 

ithematically ; that it might be demonstrated, 
that universal brutality, in all its various kinds, 
is circumscribed by a determinate line; and 
that, among the innumerable lines of brutality, 
there is not one which is not internally and es- 
sentially different from the line of humanity, 
which is peculiar and unique. 
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Thoughts of a Friend on brutal and hui 
Physiognomy . 

" Every brute animal is distinguished from all 
others by some principal quality. As the make 
of each is distinct from all others, so also is the 
character. This principal character is denoted 
by a peculiar and visible form. Each species of 
beast has certainly a peculiar character, as it hu 
a peculiar form. May we not hence, by sua- 
logy, infer, that predominant qualities of the 
mind are certainly expressed by predomiaant 
forms of the body, as that the peculiar qualitiea 
of a species are expressed in the general form of 
that species ? 

" The principal character of the species a 
animals remain such as it was given by nature; 
it neither can be obscured by accessory qualities, 
nor concealed by art. The essential of the cha- 
racter can as little be changed as the peciUiaritj 
of the form. May we not therefore, with the 
greatest degree of eertaiuty, affirm such a tbrm 
is only expressive of such a character? 

" Let us now inquire whether this be apptiCft- 
ble to man, and whether the form, which dfr- 
notes individual character in a beast is signifi- 
cant of similar character in man, granting that, 
in man, it may continually be more delicate) 
hidden, and complicated. If, on examination, 
this question be definitely answered in the 
affirmative, how much is thereby gained ! But it 
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ecoDspicuously evident that, in uiun, the mind is 
pot one character or quality, but a world of 
qualities interwoven with and obscuring each 
other. If each quality be expressed by its 
peculiar form, then must variety of qualities be 
attended with variety of forms; and these forms, 
oombining and harmonizing together, must be- 
come more diHicult to select and decypbcr. 

" May not souls differ from each other merely 
Mcording to their relative connexion with bodies? 
May not souls also have a determinate capacity, 
■proportionate to the form and organization of 
tbe body! Hence each object may make a 
;difierent impression on eacli individual; hence 
■one may bear gi'cater burthens and more mis- 
ioTtunes than another. May not the body be 
ctmsidered as a vessel with various compart- 
DKnts, cavities, pipes, into which the soul is 
poiu'ed, and in consequence of which, motion 
md sensation begin to act? And thus may not 
the form of the body define the capacity of the 
mind?" 

My imknown friend, thus far have I followed 
you. Figiirative language is dangerous when 
:^oursing on the soul; yet how can we dis- 
rse on it otherwise? I pronounce no judg- 
ait, but rely on sensation and experience, not 
w words and metaphors. What is is, be yotir 
language what it will. Whether effects all act 
from the external to the internal, or the reverse, 

Eiot, cannot, need not know. Experience 
s us that, both in man and beast, power 



and fortii arc unchangeable, hartuonized pnj 
portion; but whether the form be determined t|t 
the power, or tlie power by the form, 
question wholly insignificant t<i the physiajil 
nomist. 

Observations on some Animals, and partin 
of tilt Horse. 

The dog has more forehead above 
than most other beasts; but as much as 
pears to gaiu in the forehead he loses lo 
cess of brutal nose, whicii has every 
acute scent. Man too, in the act of si 
elevates the nostrils. The dog is also 
in the distance of the mouth from the noae, 
in the meanness, ur rather nullity of chin. 

Whether the hanging ears of a do^ tttf 
characteristic of slavish subjection, as Buffon ha- 
affirmed,whohas written much more reasuuably 
ou brute than on human physiognomy, 1 caonu' 
determine to my own satisfaction. 

The camel and the dromedary are a mixture 
of the horse, sheep, and ass, without what is 
noble in the first. They also appear to have 
something of the monkey, at least in the now. 
Not made to suffer the bit in the mouth, lb"-' 
power of jaw is wanting. The determining 
marks concerning the bit are found between the 
eyes and the nose. No traces of courage of 
daring arc fonnd in these parts. The threatening 
snort of the ox and horse is not perceptible in 
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Sfe ape-like nostrils; none of the powers of 
mder and prey, in the feeble upper and iin- 
t jaM. Notliing but burden- bearing patience 
•ttie eyes. 

'Wild cruelty, the menacing power offending, 
pear in the bear, abhorring man, the friend of 
;ient savage nature. 

The most indolent, helpless, wretched creature, 
d of the most imperfect formation, is the unan 
or sloth. How extraordinary is tlie feeble- 
i of the outline of the head, body, and feet! 
f sole of the feet, no toes small or great, whicii 
ite independently, having but two or tlircc 
i;,inbentclaw9,whicli canonly move together, 
^sluggishness, stupidity, and self-neglect, are 
Escribable. 

fn the wild boar cveiy one may read ferocity, 
rant of all that is noble, greediness, stupidity, 
int feeling, gross appetite; and in the badger, 
Ktble, faithless, malignant, savage gluttony. 
Remarkable is the profile of the lion, especially 
I outline of the forehead and nose. A man, 
ose profile of forehead and nose should re- 
inble that of the lion, would certainly he no 
" common man ; but such I have never seen. 
I own, the nose of the lion is much less promi- 
nent than that of man, but much more than that 
of any other quadruped. Royal, brutal strength, 
and arrogant usurpation, are evident, partly in 
the arching of the nose, partly in its breadth and 
parallel lines, and especially in the ahnost right 
angle, which the outline of the eyelid forms with 
the side of the nose. 
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In the eye and snout of the tiger, what bknl 
thirsty cnielty, what insidious craft! Can 
laugh of Satan himself, at a fallen saint, ben 
fiend-like than the head of the triumphant t^ 
Cats are tigers in miniature, with the advantiy 
of domestic education. Little better in chanicttL 
inferior in power. Unmerciful to birds 
mice, as the tiger to the lamb. They delight a 
prolongfing torture before they devour, aad ll 
this they exceed the tiger. 

The more violent qualities of the elephant 
discoverable in the number and size of hisbonUi 
his intelligence in the roimdness of hi9forni,n< 
his docility in the massiness of his muscles; 
art and discretion in the flexibility of his tn 
his retentive memory in the size and arcbiagi 
his forehead, which approaches nearer to Af 
outline of the human forehead than that of mj 
other beast. Yet liow essentially difTerenl tsit 
from the huinan forehead, in the position of ibt 
eye and mouth, since the latter generally makes 
nearly a right angle with the axis of the eye ami 
the middle line of the mouth. 

The crocodile proves how very physiognomo- 
nical teeth are. This, like other creatures, but 
more visibly and infallibly than others, in all it) 
parts, outlines, and points, has physiognomy thti 
cannot be mistaken. Thus debased, thus despi- 
cable, thus knotty, obstinate, and wicked, thus 
sunken below the iioble horse, terrific, and vwd 
of all love and affection, is this fiend incarnate. 
Little acquainted as I am with horses, yet il 
feems to me indubiEahle, that there is as 
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^kfierence in the physiognomy of horses as in 
^ktt of men. The horse deserves to be par- 
^pnlarly considered by the physiognomist, be- 
ffiwse it is one of those animals whose physiogno- 
my, at least in profile, is so much more promi- 
..nent, sharp, and characteristic, than that of 
Itaiost other beasts. 

HknOf all animals the horse is that, which to 

Btgeness of size unites most proportion and 

[!elegaiice in the parts of his body; for, comparing 

him to those which are immediately above or 

below him, we shall perceive that the ass is ill 

made, the head of the lion is too large, the le^ 

of the ox too small, the camel is deformed, and 

• Uie rhinoceros and elephant too unwieldy. 

There is scarcely any beast has so various, so 

generally marking, so speaking a countenance, 

•s a beautiful horse. 

" Tlie upper part of the neck, from which the 
mane flows, in a well-made horse, ought to rise 
St first in a right line ; and, as it approaches the 
head, to form a curve somewhat similar to the 
neck of the swan. The lower part of the neck 
ought tu be rectilinear, in its direction from the 
chest to the nether jaw, but a little inclined 
torward; for, were it perpendicular, the shape 
uf the neck would be defective. The upper 
part of the neck should be thin and not fleshy; 
nor the mane, which ought to be tolerably full, 
and the hair long and straight. A fine neck 
ought to be long and elevated, yet proportionate 
to the size of the horse. If too long and small. 
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the horse would strike the rider with his 
if too short and heav)', he would bear hef 
the hand. The head is ad\'antag'eou5ly | 
when the forehead is perpendicular to the b 
zon. The head ought to be bony aad small, i 
too long ; the ears near each other, Rmall, i 
firm, straight, free, and situated on the t 
the head. The forehead should be narrow ■ 
somewhat convex, the hollows filled up; 
eyelids thin; the eyes clear, penetrating, { 
ardour, tolerably large, as I may say, i 
jecting from the head, the pupil large, the n 
jaw bony, and rather thick ; the nose somel 
^ched, the nostrils open, and well slit, ' 
tidon thin; the lips fine, the mouth tolet 
large, the withers high and sharp." I n 
pardon for this quotation from the Ency< 
and for inserting thus much of the des 
of a beautiful horse, in a physiognomonicai e 
intended to promote the knowledge i 
love of man. 

" The more accurately we obsei-ve hoi 
more shall we be convinced, that a sepat 
treatise of physiognomy might he ^ 
them. 1 have somewhere heard a g 
mark, that horses are divided into three clas 
the swan-necked, the stag-necked, and the U 
necked. Each of these classes has its pea 
countenance and character, and 
blending of which various others originate. 

The heads of the swan-necked horses are com- 
monly even, the forehead small, and almost Ait;. 
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lie nose extends, arching, from the eyeatotlie 
mouth; the nostrils are wide and open; the 
mouth small; the ears little, pointed, and pro- 
jecting; the eyes large and round; the jaw be- 
low, small; above, something broader; the 
whole body well proportioned, and the horse 
beautitul. This kind is cheerful, tractable, and 
high spirited. They are very sensible of pain, 
wliich, when dressing, they sometimes express 
by the voice. Flattery greatly excites their joy, 
■nd they will express their pride of heart by 
parading and prancing. I will venture to assert, 
that a man with a swan-neck, or what is much 
more determinate, with a smooth, projecting 

ifile, and flaxen hair, would have similar 
uibility and pride. 

"be stag-necked has something, in the make 

his body, much resembling the stag itself. 

e neclc is Bmall, large, and scarcely bowed in 
^ middle. He carries his head high. I have 
none of these. They are racers and 
biters, being particularly adapted for swift" 

6 by the make of the body. 

~ e hog-necked. The neck above and below 
\ke broad; the head hanging downwards; 

L middle of the nose is concave, in profile; 
long, thick, and hanging; the eyes 
fmall and ugly; the nostrils small, the mouth 
large, the whole body round, and the coat long 
and rough. These horses are intractable, slow 
and vicious, and will run the rider against a 
wal^ fitotv, or tree. When held in, they rear. 
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and endeavour to throw the rider. Blows or 
cuaxing are fretinently alike inefTectua!; thff 
i-uiitiniie obstinate and restif. I 

If we examine the diflerent beads of horsn^ 
we shall find, that all cheerful, htg;h- spirited, 
capricious, courageous liorsein, have the nose- 
bone of the profile convex; and that most of 
the vicious, restif, and idle, have the same bone 
flat or concave. In the eyes, mouth, and c*- 
pecially in the nostrils and jawbones, are re- 
markable varieties, concerning which I shall sa; 
nothing. I shall here add some remarks on the 
horse communicated by a friend. 

The grey is the tcnderest of horses, and 
may here add, that people with light bair, if 
effeminate, are yet, it is well known, of tendtt 
formation and constitution. The chesnut 
iron grey, the black, and bay, are hardy; ibe 
sorrel are the most hardy, and yet the most sub- 
ject to disease. The sorrel, whether well or iU 
(brraed, is treacherous. All treacherous horsw 
lay tlieir ears in the neck. They stare an<l stop, 
and lay down their ears alternately. 

The following passage, on the same subject, 
is cited from another writer; "When a hon« 
has broad, long, widely separated, hanging ears, 
wc are well assured he is bad and sluggish. If 
he lays down his ears alternately, he U fearful, 
and apt to start. Thin, pointed, and projectinf 
ears, on the contrary, denote ahorse of good 
disposition." 

We never find that the thick, hog neckctl 
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■erse is sufficiently tractable for tlie riding 
'' house, or that he is of a strong nature when the 
tail sliakes, like llie tail of a dog. We may be 
certain, that a horse with large cheerful eyes, 
aod a tine shining coat, if we have no other 
tokens, is of a good constitution and uudi^r- 
(tanding. 
These remarks are equally applicable to oxeit 
1 sheep, and probably to all other animals. 
; white os Ls not so long serviceable, for 
lUght or labour, as the black or red; he is 
s weak and silly than these. A sheep with 
t legs, strong neck, broad back, and cheer- 
eyes, is a good breeder, and remains peace- 
jfwith the flock. I am clearly of opinion, 
t if we may judge of the internal by the ex- 
of beasts, men may be judged of in the 
ae Qianner. 



CHAP. XLT. 
Of Birds, Fishes, Serpents, and Insects. 



Ds, whether compared to each other, or to 

it creatures, have their distinct characters. 

structure of birds throughout, is lighter than 

it of quadrupeds. Nature, ever steadfast to 

ith, thus manifests herself in the form of birds. 

Their necks are more pliant, their heads smaller, 

iheir mouths more pointed, and their garb more 

%li^»id strong than those of quadrupeds. 
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Their distinction of character, or gradatiouol 
w passive and active power, is expressed by tk 
[ following phj^iognoinonical varieties: 
L 1 . By the form of the scull. The more flat iht 
k Bcull, the moi;e weak, Qexihle, tender, and sensi- 
( ble is the character of the animal. This flatnett 
contains less, and resists less. 

2. By the length, breadth, and arching, or 

obliquity of their beaks. And here again m 

find, when there is arching, there is a greatf 

k extent of docility and capacity. 

L 3. By the eyes, which appear to have an eM, 

.correspondence with the arching of the beak. 

4. Particularly by the middle line, 1 cuOM 

say of the mouth, but what is analogous to lU 

mouth, the beak ; the obliquity of which is nC 

I ht a remarkable proportion with the outline rf 

I the profile of the head. |j 

Who can behold the eagle hovering in the w] 

the powerftil lord of so many creatures, withoull 

perceiving the seal, the native star of royalty, In , 

his piercing round eye, the form of his heiiii 

his strong wings, his talons of brass, and, inlil^ , 

whole form, his victorious strength, his coa^ . 

temptuous arrogance, his fearful cruelty, andhk 

s propensity ? 



Consider the eyes of all living creatures, froOj 
the eagle to the mole; where else can be fouM 
that lightning glance, which defies the rays » 
the sun ? Where that capacity for the receptic* 
of light? How truly, bow emphatically, u iB 
who will hear and understand, is the maj 
his kiugly character visible, not alone 
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irning eye, but in the outline of what is analo- 
>as to the eyebone, and in l^e skin of the head, 
here anger and courage are seated I But, 
iroiighout his whole form, where are tbey not ? 
Compare the vulture with the eagle, and who 
oes not observe, in his lengthened neck and 
eak, and in his more extended form, less power 
nd nobility than in the eagle? In the head of 
lie owl, the ignoble greedy prey; in the dove, 
aild, humble timidity; and in theswan^ffiore 
ability than in the goose. With less power than 
Atibeeagle, and tenderness than in the dove; 
QMte pliability than in the ostrich; and, intiie 
iKld duck, a more savage animal than in the 
^ran, without the force of the eagle ? 

FUh. 

- How different is the profile of a fish fi^m that 
4f a man ! How much the reverse of human per- 
Htodicularity ! Hpw little is there of countenance 
%hen compared to the lion ! How visible is the 
irant of mind, reflection, and cunning! What 
little or no analogy to forehead ! What an im- 
passibility of covering or entirely closing the 
feyes! The eye itself is merely circular and pro- 
Hninent, has nothing of the lengthened form of 
fte eye of the fox or elephant. 

Serpents. 

I will allow physiognomy, when applied to 
taum, to be a false science, if any being through- 
imt nature can be discovered void of pbysiogno- 
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my, or a countenance which does not express its 
character. What has less, yet more physiogno- 
my, than the serpent? May we not perceive inh 
tokens of cunning and treachery ? Certainly not 
a trace of understanding or deliberate plan. No 
memory, no comprehension, but the mostun* 
bounded craft and falsehood. How are these re- 
probate qualities distinguished in their fomu?. 
The very play of their colours, andwonderfid 
meandering of their spots, appear to announce 
and to warn us of their deceit. 

All men possessed of real power are uprigb 
and honest; craft is but the substitute of powff* 
I do not here speak of the power contained h 
the folds of the serpent; they all want the poirar 
to act immediately, without the aid of cqb- 
ning. They are formed to *^ bruise the hed, 
and to have the head bruised.'* The judgmeot 
which God has pronounced against them k 
written on their flat, impotent forehead^ moutli> 
and eyes. 

Insects. 

How inexpressibly various are the character- 
istics impressed by the eternal Creator on aB 
living beings ! How has he stamped on each iti 
legible and peculiar properties ! How especially 
visible is this in the lowest classes of animal life! 
The. world of insects is a world of itself. The 
distance between this and the world of men I 
own is great; yet, were it sufficiently known, 
how useful would it be to human physiognomy 1 
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What certaiD proofs of the physiognomy of men 
must be obtained from insect physiognomy ! 

How visible are their powers of destruction, 
of suffering and resisting, of sensibility and in- 
sensibility, through all their forms and grada- 
tions! Are not all the compact, hard-winged 
insects, physiognomonicaliy and cbaracteristi- 
bally more capable ^nd retentive than various 
lij^ht and tender species of the butterfly? Is not 
ibe softest flesh the \^eakest, the most suffering, 
;he easiest to destroy? Are not the insects of 
east brain the beings most removed from man, 
'rho has the most brain? Is it not perceptible in 
SsBch species whether it be warlike, defensive, 
^during, weak, enjoying, destructive, easy to 
ye crushed, or crushing ? How distinct in the 
sacternal character are their degrees of strength, 
3f defence, of stinging, or of appetite ! 

The great dragon fly shews its agility and 
swiftness in the structure of its wings j per- 
petually on flight in search of small flies. How 
duggish, on the contrary, is the crawling cater- 
;dllar ! how carefully does he set his feet as he 
iscends a leaf! How yielding his substance, in- 
Siipable of resistance ! How peaceable, harmless, 
md indolent is the moth ! How full of motion, 
liravery, and hardiness, is the industrious ant ! 
HEow loath to remove, on the contrary, is the 
larnessed lady-bird ! 
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CHAP. XUI. 

On Shades. 

Though shades are the weakest and most ?i- 

pid^ yet they are at the same time^ when die 

light is at a proper distance^ and falls proper^ 

on the countenance to take the profile accurat^i 

the truest representation that c^an be given of 

man. The weakest, for it is not positive^ it v I 

only something negative^ only ihe boundary liv 

of half the countenance. The truest, becane 

it is the immediate expression of nature, sod 

as not the ablest painter is capable of drawflf 

by hand after nature. What can be less tk 

image of a living man than a shade? Yet bow 

fiill of speech ! Little gold, but the purest 

The shade contains but one line; no motion, 
light, colour, height, or depth; no eye, ear^ |» 
nostril, or cheek ; but a very small partoCthel. 
lip ; yet how decisively it is significant ! Drawing 
and painting, it is probable, originated in shades. 
They express, as I have said, but little.; but the 
little they do express is exact. No art can attail 
to the truth of the shade taken with precisioD> 
Let a shade be taken after nature with the 
greatest accuracy, and with equal accuracy be 
afterwards reduced upon fine transparent oil 
paper. Let a profile, of the same size, be taken, 
by the greatest master, in his happiest moment; 
then let the two be laid upon each other, 
the difference will be immediately evident. 
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1 never found, after repeated experiments, 
that the best efforts of art could equal nature, 
either in freedom or in precision, but tliat there 
|Was always something more or less than nature. 
Fftture is sharp and free: whoever studies 
irpneas more than freedom, will be hard, and 
loever studies freedom more than sharpness, 
411 become diffuse and indeterminate. 1 can 
ire him only, who, equally studious of her 
pness and freedom, acquires equal certainty 
impartiality. 
To attain this, artist, imitator of humanity! 
exercise yourself in drawing shades; after- 
copy them by hand, and next compare 
id correct. Without this you will with diffi- 
Jty discover the grand secret of uniting preci- 
Hi and freedom. 

I have collected more physiognomical know- 

dge from shades alone than from every other 

id of portrait; have improved physiognomo- 

cal sensation more by the sight of them than 

by the contemplation of ever mutable nature. 

Shades collect the distracted attention, confine 

to an outline, and thus render the observation 

»re simple, easy, and precise. Physiognomy 

no greater, more incontrovertible certainty 

the truth of its object, than that imparted by 

shade. If the shade, according to the general 

and decision of all men, can decide so 

ich concerning character, how mucli more 

it the living body, the whole appearance, 

action of the man ! If the shade be orucu- 
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lar, the voice of truth, the word of Grod, vAai 
must the Ihring original be^ illuminated by the 
spirit of Crod! 

Hundreds have asked^ and hundre<ls will con- 
tinue to ask, ''What can be expected from 
mere shades?" Yet no sluKle can be .viewed 
by any one of these hundred^ who will not form 
some judgment on it, often accurately, more a^ 
curately than I couki have judged. 

In order to make the astonishing si^juificance 
of shades conspicuous, we ought either to con- 
pare opposite characters of men taken in shade, 
or, which may . be more convincing, to cu^ .q|l 
of black paper, or draw, imaginary coUHte- 
nances widely dissimilar. Or, again, when we , 
have ac-quired some proficiency in observatioa, 
to double black paper, and cut two counte- 
nances; and, afterwards, by cutting with the 
scissars, to make slight alterations, a{>pealing to 
our eye, or physiognomonical feelH^,^|ft|reach 
alteration ; or, lastly, only to take various shades 
of the same counteuauce, and compare them to- 
gether. Such experiments would astonish us, 
to perceive what great efiects are produced by 
slight alterations. 

The common method of taking shades is ac- 
companied with many inconveniences. It is 
hardly possible the person drawn should sit 
sufficiently still; the designer is obliged to 
change his place; he must approach so near to 
the person that motion is almost inevitable, and 
tlic designer is in the most incouyenient posi- 
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ion; neither are the preparatory steps every 
nrliere possible^ nor simple enough. A seat 
purposely contrived would be more convenient. 
The shade should be taken on post paper^ or 
rather on thin oiled paper^ well dried. Let the 
head and back be supported by a chair^ and the 
shade fall on the oil paper behind a clear^ flat^ 
polished glass. Let the drawer sit behind the 
^lass^ holding the frame with his left hand^ 
and, having a sharp black lead pencil, draw 
with the right. The glass, in a detached sliding 
fraaxaey may be raised or lowered, according to 
the height of the person. The bottom of the 
^glass frame, being thin, will be best of iron, and 
should be raised so as to rest steadily upon the 
shoulder. In the centre, upon the glass, should 
be a small piece of wood or iron, to which fasten 
a small round cushion, supported by a short 
pin, scarcely half an inch long, which also may 
he raised or lowered, and against which the per- 
son drawn may lean. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
Description of Plate VI. 

Number I. Mendelsohn. 

In the forehead and nose penetration and 80und 
understanding are evident. The mouth is much 
more delicate than the mouth of 2. 
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Number II. Spajlding. 

Clear ideas, love of elegance, purity, accoracj 
of thought and action ; does not easily admit die 
unnatural. The fotehead not sufficiently dn- 
racteristic, but fine taste in the nose. 

Number III. Rochodit. 

Has more good sense ; prompt, accurate per- 
ception of truth, and delicacy, than 4: but I 
suspect less acuteness. 

Number IV. Nicoi«ai. 

AVhoever hesitates concerning die character 
of this head, never can have observed the foi«- 
head. This arch, abstractedly considered, es- 
pecially in the upper part, has more c^^mtj 
than Nos. 2 and 3. In the upper outline, also, 
of the under part, understanding and exquisite 
penetration cannot be overlooked. 

Number V. 

One of those masculine profiles which gene- 
rally please. Conceal the under chin, and an 
approach to greatness is perceptible; except 
that greater variation in the outline is wanting, 
especially in the nose and forehead. Tlie cho- 
leric phlegmatic man is visible in the whole ; 
especially in the eyebrows, nose, and bottom 
part of the chin ; as likewise are integrity, fide- 
lity, goodness, and complaisance. 
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Number VI. Lavatbr. 

This shade^ though unperfect^ may easily be 
known. It must pass without comment^ or ra- 
ther the commentaiy is before the world, is in 
this book. Let that speak ; I am silent. 



CHAP. XLIV. 

A Word to Travellers. 

TsERE appear to me to be three things indis- 
pensable to travellers^ healthy money, and phy- 
siognomy. Therefore a physiognomonical word 
to travellers. I could wish indeed, that, in- 
stead of a word, a traveller's physiognomonical 
companion were written; but this must be done 
by an experienced traveller. In the mean time 
I shall bid him farewell, with the following short 
advice : 

What do you seek, travellers ? what is your 
wish? What would you see more remarkable, 
more singular, more rare, more worthy to be 
examined, than the varieties of humanity? This 
indeed is fQ3hionable. You inquire after men; 
you seek the wisest, best, and greatest men, 
especially the most famous. Why is your cu- 
riosity limited to seeing only? Would it not be 
better you should illuminate your own minds by 
the light of others, and animate yourselves by 
their ardour? 
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His curiosity b childish, which is merely con- 
fined to seeing^ whose ainbition desires only to 
sav, I have beheld that man. He who wouU 
disr^^ard views so confined must study suck 
men physiognomonically; if he would learn 
wisdom, he must be able to compare and judge 
of the relation between their works, their fame, 
and their form. By thisonly may much be learned. 
By this may the stream be compared to the fountain, 
the quality of the waters examined, their course, 
their gentle murmurs, or more boisterous war. 
The inquirer may ask, what is the degree of origi- 
nality of those men, what is borrowed, what is in- 
ternal, what external? This forehead, anddiese 
eyebrows, will thus versify, thus translate, dias 
criticise; therefore, on this eye depends the fate of 
the writer, the blockhead, or the man of genius. 
This nose thus estimates the mortal and the im- 
mortal, in hmnan performances. As are the 
features, so w-ill be the mind. 

Yes, scholars of nature, you have much to 
learu from the coiuitenances of famous men. 
In tliem you will read, that the wasp will dare 
to alight on the nose of the hero. To me it will 
be pleasure when you have acquired this phy- 
siognomonical sensation; for, without this, you 
will but travel In the dark; you will but be led 
tlu'ough a picture-gallery blindfold, only that 
you might say, I too have been in that gallery. 

Could I travel unknown, I would also visit 
artists, men of learning, and philosophers, men 
famous In their respective countries; but it 
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should either be my adieu^ as the thing least 
Important^ or as a recreation on my an*ival. 
Pardon me, men of renown ; I have been credu- 
lous in your favour, but I daily become more 
circumspect. Far be it from me to depreciate 
your worth. I know many, whose presence does 
not diminish but increase fame; yet will I be 
careful, that remorse shall' neither dazzle nor 
cloud my reason. 

It would be much more agreeable to me to 
mix unknown with the multitude, visit churches, 
public walks, hospitals, orphan-houses, and as- 
semblies of ecclesiastics and men of the law. I 
li^ould first consider the general form of the 
inhabitants, their height, proportion, strength, 
weakness, motion, complexion, attitude, ges- 
ture, and gait. I would observe them indivi- 
dually; see, compare, close my eyes, trace in 
imagination all I had seen, open them again, 
.correct my memory, and close and open them 
alternately. I would study for words, write, 
and draw with a few determinate traits, the ge- 
neral form, so easy to be discovered. I would 
compeu*e my drawings with the known general 
form of the people. How easily might a sum- 
mary, an index of the people, be obtained ! 

Having made these familiar to me, I would 
descend to the particular, would search for the 
general form of Ihe head, would ask. Is it most 
confined to the cylindrical, the spherical, the 
square, the convex, or the concave? Is the 
countenance open, is it writhed, is it free, or 
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fcrked? I wouU ntsct czMune die fiorAai, I ) 
tben the cjrebroiv's, die ondiae and coloor «f te | i 
eyes, the nose, and esperially the mamA wki 
it is open; and the teeth, willi dieir sppeaummf \ 1 
to discover the national diaracterist^* 

Conld I but define the tine of die openiifft 
die lips, in seren pronuseoous cooBteBaBeo, I 
imagine I should have found the genial jipfi- 
ognomonical character of the nation or place. I 
almost dare to establish it as an axiom, that^Aat 
is common to six or seven persons of any phee, 
taken promiscuously, is more or less commoa to 
the whole. Exceptions diere may be, but d^f 
will be rare. 

In the next place, I would plant myself ka 
public walk, or at the crossing of streets. There 
I would wait patiently for the unknown noble 
countenance, uncorrupted by fame and aduii- 
tion, which certainly, most certainly, I should 
find: for in all countries on earth, wherever 8 
hundred common men are assembled, one not 
common may be found; and out of a thousand, 
ten. 

I must have, indeed, little eye, little sensibi- 
lity for noble humanity, little faith in Provi- 
dence, which seeks its adorers, if I did not find 
this one in a hundred, or at least in the ten 
among a thousand. He that seeketh shall find. 
I waited not in vain. He came, I found him, 
he passed by me. And what were the tckew 
by which I discovered him, in every town, every 
natbn, under every cope of heaven, and among 
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m people, kindred, and tongues? — By tlie ge- 
iral combination of the countenance, by the • 
aper outline of the forehead, the eyebrows, the 
^is of t)ie nose, unil the mouth, so conforin- 
)le to each other, so parallel and horizontal, at 
le first glance. By the wrluklegs, compressed, 
!t open forehead, the powerful eyebrows; the 
tsily discerned, easily delineated space between 
e eyebrows, which extends itself to tlie back of 
e nose, like tlie great street from the market- 
to the chief gate of a city. By the shut 
^t freely breathing mouth; the chin, neither 
Regard nor fleshy; the deep and shining at- 
laction of the eye; which all, uncautiuusly and 
alntentionally, betrayed themselves to my re- 
nrch; or I discovered him even in his foreign 
id distorted form, from which the aiTogant, 
llf- supposed handsome, would turn with cou- 
impt. I see through his disguise, as I should 
te hand of a great master through the smear of 
irnish. 

I approach the favourite of heaven. I quee- 
Hi him concerning what I do, and what I do 
M wish to know, that I may hear tlie voice of 
le soul proceeding from the mouth; and, view- 
ig him nearer, I see all the obliquities of dis- 
irtion vanish. I ask him concenUng his occu- 
Ition, his family, his place of residence. I in- 
the road thither. I come unexpectedly 
ion him into his house, into his workshop; he 
jea, I oblige iilm to be seated, to continue his 
Ribour, I see his children, liis wife, and am de- 



lighted. He knows not what I wmnt, nor do 1 
know myself vet am I pleased widi him, aadk 
with me. I purchase ^omtddng or nodiing, a 
it happens. I incpiire particnlarl j after Im 
friends. ^ Yen have but few, but those few m 
fittdifiil." He stands astonished, smiles or 
weeps, in the innocence and goodness of hb 
heart, which he wishes to conceal, bat which ii 
open as day. He gains my affisction; oar «iiq- 
tions are recijvocally expanded and strengA- 
ened; we separate rehictantly^ and I know 1 
have entered a house which is entered by die 
angels of God. 

Oh! how gratefully, how highly is he r e war ded 
for his labours who travels, interested in bdudf 
of humanity, and with the eyes of a man, to col- 
lect, in the spirit, the children of God, who are 
scattered over the world ! This appears to me 
to be the supreme bliss of man, as It must be of 
angels. 

If I do not meet him, I have no resource but 
in society. Here I hear Lim most who speaks 
least, mildest, and most unafTectedly. Wherever 
I meet the smile of self-sufficiency, or the ob- 
lique look of envy, I turn away, and seek him 
who remains oppressed by the loud voice of con- 
fidence. I set myself rather beside the answerer 
than the man of clamorous loquacity; and 8till 
rather beside the humble inquirer than the vo- 
luble solver of all difficulties. 

He who hastens too fast, or lags behind, is no 
companion of mine. I rather seek him who 
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ralks with a free, firm, and even step; who 
>oks but little about him; who neither carries 
is head aloft, nor contemplates his legs and 
eet. If the hand of affliction be heavy on him, 
set myself by his side, take his hand, and, with 
i glance, infuse conviction to his soul, that God 
s love. 

In my memory I retain the simple outlines of 
the loud and the violent, the laughter and the 
ftiniler, of him who gives the key, and him who 
takes. I then commit them to paper; my col- 
lection increases. I compare, arrange, judge, 
and am astonished. I every where find simila- 
rity of traits, similarity of character; the same 
humanity every where, and every where the 
same tokens. 



CHAP. XLV. 
A Word to Princes and Judges. 

For your use, most important of men, how wil- 
lingly would I vn'ite a treatise. Who so much 
as you ne^d ,a perfect knowledge of man, free 
from cabal, or tlie intervention of self-interest ! 
Suffer me to approach your throne, and present 
my address. 

In your most secret commoii-place book, keep 
an index to each class of character among men, 
taken from at least ten of the most accurate 
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proofs; not at a distance^ not among foreigners, 
but seek at home for the wisest and best of your 
own subjects. Wherever a wise and gooi 
prince governs, there are excellent subjects. 
Such a prince believes that he has such subjectii 
idthough at the moment he should be unac- 
quainted with them; or at least, that he las 
subjects capable of wisdom and goodness. 
Wherever one good person is, there certainly 
are two, as certainly as where the female bj 
there will the male be. 

Suffer me, princes, consecrated as you arc 
among men, to entreat you, for the honour of 
humanity, principally to study, to seek for, and 
to seize on excellence. Judge not too suddenlyi 
nor by mere appearances. That which a prince 
once approves, it may afterwards be difficult or 
dangerous to reject. Depend not on the testi- 
mony of others, which, to princes especially, is 
ever exaggerated either in praise or blame; but 
examine the countenance, which, though it may 
dissemble to a prince, or rather to the dignity of 
a prince, cannot deceive him as a man. Having 
once discovered wisdom and goodness in a sub- 
ject, honom* such a subject as the best blessing 
which heaven can, in this world, bestow upon 
its favoiu*ites. Seek features that are strong, 
but not forbidding; gentle, yet not effboainate; 
positive, without turbulence; natural, vkA arro- 
gant; with open eyes, clear aspects, stnep^jioaes 
near the forehead, and with such let your tl^wc* 
be surrounded. 
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£ntrust your secrets to proportionate ancj pa- 
inllel drawn countenances : to horizontal^ firm^ 
<ympressed eyebrows; channelled, not too ri- 
gorously closed, red, active, but not relaxed or 
rithered lips. Yet I will forbear to delineate, 
itid; again only entreat, that the countenance 
toy be sacred to you for the sake of goodness 
lad wisdom. 

As to you, judges, judge not indeed by ap- 
pearances, but examine according to appear- 
iiiees. Justice blindfold without physiognomy, 
tar' as unnatural as blindfold love. There are 
Muntenances which cannot have committed a 
texthitude of vices. Study the traits of each 
Hee^ and the forms in which vice naturally or 
unwillingly resides. There are capabilities and 
incapabilities in the countenance, things which 
it can will, others which it cannot. Each pas- 
sion^ open or concealed, has its peculiar lan- 
l^uage. The appearance of innocence is as de- 
lenninate to the experienced eye as the appear- 
ance of health. 

Bring guilt and innocence face to face, and 
naJnine them; in yom* presence, and when 
Aey suppose you do not observe them; in the 
presence and in the absence of witnesses; with 
Ibstice see, with justice hear and obey, the de.- 
iermined voice of unprejudiced conviction. Re- 
mark their walk when they enter, and when they 
leave the judgment-hall. Let the light fall 
upon their countenances; be yourself in the 
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CHAP. XL~ 

A Word to the Cur-n 

; c ii^. my brethren, need a cera^ i<e^rce of 
av-u.ftC^j£ny. and perhaps, princes cx^frieiiw 
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men more. You ought to know whom you 
have before you, tiiat you may discern spuits, 
and portion out the word of truth to each, ac- 
cording to liis need and capacity. To whom can 
a knowledge of the degree of actual and possible 
vii-tue, in all who appear before you, be more 
advantageous than to you? 

To me physiognomy is more indispensable 
than the liturgy. It is to me alike profitable for 
doctrine, exhortation, comfort, correction, exa- 
mination; with the healthy, with the sick, the 
dying, the malefactor; in judicial examinations, 
and the education of youth. Without it, I should 
be as the blind leading the blind. 

I might be robbed of my ardour, or inspired 
with enthusiasm, by a single countenance. 
Whenever I preach, I generally seek the most 
noble countenance, on which I endeavour to 
act, and the weakest when teaching children. 
It is generally our own fault if our hearers are 
inattentive; if they do not themselves give the 
key, in which it is necessary they should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every teacher possessed of physiognomonical 
sensation will easily discern and arrange the 
principal classes among his hearers, and what 
each class can and cannot receive. Let sbc or 
seven classes, of various capacities, be selected; 
let & chief, a representative, a characteristic 
countenance, of each class be chosen: let these 
countenances be fixed in the memory, and let 
the preacher accommodate himself to each; 
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Speaking thus to one^ and thus to anolber, mi 
in sach a manner to a third. 

There cannot be a more natural^ effieetive, «r 
definite incitement to ekMjtience than sapjpesng 
some characteristic comxtenanee present, of the 
capacity of which almost mathematieal oertsntf 
may be obtained. Having six or scsven^ I htm 
nearly my whole audience befi>re 'me. I do not 
then speak to the winds. God teaches m bv 
physiognomy to act upon the best of men a^ 
cording to the best of means. 



CHAP. XLVH. 

Physiognomonical fSuctdctttonsaf GouttSmumm- 

A REGULAR well-formed covntenmnoe is wiiere 
all the parts are remarkable for their symmetry. 
The principal features, as the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, neither small nor bloated. In whkh 
the position of the parts, taken togfether, and 
viewed at a distance, appears nearly horiKHita) 
and parallel. 

A beautiful countenance is that in which, be- 
sides the proportion and position of the partS} 
harmony, uniformity, and mind are -visible; in 
which nothing is superfluous, nodiing* deficient, 
nothing disproportionate, nothing superadded, 
but all is conformity and concord. 

A pleasant countenance does not neoessarily 
require perfect symmetry and harmony, yet no- 
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biag must be wafnting, nothing burdensotse. 
its pleasantry will principally exist in the eye 
ud lips, which must have nothing commaitd- 
pg, an'ogant, contemptuous, but must gene- 
ly apeak complacency, af&bility, and bene- 
dence. 

A gracioui omttttenance arises out of the jdea- 
nt, when, for from any tiling assuming, to 
e mildest benevolence -are added atTability and 
irity. 

A charming countenance mast not simply con- 
it either of the beautiful, the pleasant, or the 
ious; but when to these is added a rapid 
avjpriety of motion, which renders it charming. 
An inHnualing countenance leaves no power 
» active or passive suspicion. U has some- 
lung more than the pleasant, by infusing that 
Dto tlie heart, which the pleasant only maai- 
■,s. 

Other species of these deligtittiil counte- 
hanoes are, the attracting, the winning, the ir- 
Rsistible. 

' Very distinct from all these are the amusing, 
3ie divertingly loquacious, the merely mild, and 
ftlso the tender and delicate. 

Superior, and more lovely still, is the purely 
fainooent, where no distorted, oblique muscle, 
h whether in motion, or at rest, is ever seen. 
B^ This is still more exalted, when it is full of 
Hpoul, of natural sympathy, and power lo excite 
Bfeympathy. 
H) When in a pure countenance good power is 
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accompanied by a spirit of order^ I may call it 
an Attic comitenance. 

Spiritually beautiful may be said of a counte- 
nance where nothing thoughtless^ inconsiderate, 
rude, or severe, is to be expected; and the as- 
pect of which immediately and mildly incites 
emotion in the principal powers of the mind. 

Nohle is when we have not the least indiscre* 
tion to fear, and when the countenance is ex- 
alted above us, without a possibility of envy, 
while it is less sensible of its own superiority 
than of the pleasuire we receive in its presence. 

A great countenance will have few small se- 
condary traits; will be in grand divisions, with- 
out wrinkles; must exalt, must affect us,' in 
sleep, in plaster ^f Paris, in every kind of cari- 
catures; as, for example, that of Philip de Co- 
mines. 

A sublime countenance can neither be painted 
nor described; that by which it is distingiushed 
from all others can only be felt. It must not 
only move, it must exalt the spectator* We 
must at once feel ourselves greater and less in 
its presence than in the presence of all others. 
Whoever is conscious of its excellence, and can 
despise or offend it, may, as hath been before 
^aid, blaspheme against the great Author of his 
existence. 
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CHAP. XLVUI. 

Physiogiiomonical Anecdotes. ,- .1 

1. 
I HAVE nothing to require of you, said a father 
to his innocent son, when bidding him farewell, 
but that you bring me back your present coun- 
tenance. 



'• A noble, amiable, and innocent young ladyj 
who had been educated principally in the coun- 
try, saw her face in the glass as she passed it 
with a candle in her hand, retiring from evening 
prayers, and having just laid down her Bible. 
Her eyes were cast to the ground with inex- 
pressible modesty, at the sight of her own 
itaage. She passed the winter in town, sur- 
rounded by adorers, hurried away by dissipation, 
and plunged in trifling amusements. She for- 
got her Bible and her devotion. In the begin- 
ning of spring she returned to her country-seat, 
her chamber, and the table on which the Bible 
lay. Again she had the candle in her hand, and 
again saw herself in the glass. She turned 
pale, put down the candle, retreated to a sofa, 
and fell on her knees: "O God! I no longer 
know my own face. How am I degraded! My 
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follies and vanities are all written in my counte- 
nance. Wherefore have they been neglected, 
illegible, to this instant? O come and expd, 
come and utterly effiice them, mild tranquillity, 
sweet devotion, and ye gentle cares of benevo- 
lent love !" 

3. 

"^ I wiU for£etit my life, (said Titus of the 
priest Tacitus) if this man be not aa ardi 
knatre. I have three times observed him sigh 
and weep without cause 5 and ten times tun 
aside to conceal a laugh he could not restrain, 
when vice or misfortune were mentioned/' 

4. 

A stranger said to a physiognoinist, '^ Ham 
many doUars is my face worth?'' — ^^ It is hard 
to determine,*' replied the latter. ^^ It is worth 
fifteen hundred, (continued the qtiestionor) for 
so many has a person lent me upon it^ to whom 
I was a total stranger/' 

5. 
A poor man asked afans. *^ How mu<$h io 
you want?" seAd the person of whom he asked^ 
astonished at the peculiar honesty of his coos 
tenance. ^'How shall I dare to fix a sum?" 
answered the needy person. " Give me what 
you please. Sir, I shall be contented and thank- 
ful." — ^^Not BO," replied the physiognomiBt, 
^^ as God lives I will give you what yo« want, 
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be it little or much/' — " Then, Sir, be pleased 
to give Hie eight shillings." — "Here they are; 
had you asked a hundred guineas you should 
hftre had them/' 



CHAP. XLIX. 

Miscellaneous Extracts from Kampfs Elssay on 
the Temperaments, with Remarks. 

1. 

^ Wii.1. not jdiyslognomy be to man what the 
looking-glass is to an ugly woman?'' 

Let me also add, to the handsome woman. 
The wise looks in the glass, and washes away 
Ifots; the fool looks, turns back, and remains 
as he was. 

2. 

^^ £ach temperament, each character, has its 
good and bad. The one has inclinations of 
Vhich the other is incapable. The one has 
^Mre than the other.' The ingot is of more 
d^rth than the guineas individually^ into which 
t is coined; yet the latter are most useful. 
rhe tulip delights by its beauty, the carnation 
yjr its smell. The unseemly wormwood dis- 
pleases both taste and smell, yet, in medical vir- 
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tue, is superior to both. There it is that eack 
contributes to the p^'fection of the whole." 

The carnation should not wish to be a tulip, 
the finger an eye, nor the weak desire to act 
within the circle of the strong. Elach has its 
peculiar circle, as it has its peculiar form. To 
wish to depart from this circle is like wishing to 
be transported into another body. 

3. 

" Within the course of a year, we are assured, 
that the activity of nature changes the body, yet 
we are sensible of no change of mind, althoi^ 
our body has been subjected to the greatest 
changes, in consequence of meat, drink, air, 
and other accidents 5 the difference of air and 
manner of life does not change the tempera- 
ment.'* 

The foundation of character lies deeper, and 
is, in a certain degree, independent of all acci- 
dents. It is probably the spiritual and immor- 
tal texture, into which all that is visible, cor- 
ruptible, and transitory, is interwoven. 

4. 

" A block of wood may be carved by the sta- 
tuary into what form he shall please; he may 
make it an JEsop or an Antinous, but he will 
never change the inherent nature of the wood." 

To know and distinguish the materials and 
form of men, so far as knowledge contributes 
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war proper application, is the highest and 
most effectual wisdom of which human nature !» 
<«apable. 

5. 
" In the eyes of certain persons there is 
something sublime, which beams and exacts re- 
Iference. This sublimity is the concealed power 
if raising themselves above others, which is not 
■the wretched effect of constraint, but primitive 
essence. Each linds himself obliged to submit 
«o this secret power, without knowing why, as 
«oon as he perceives that look, implanted by 
nature to inspire reverence, sliining in the eyes. 
Those who possess this natural, sovereign es- 
:»ence, rule as lords, or lions, among men, by 
^native privilege, with heai't and tongue conquer- 
ing all, 



"There are only four principal aspects, all 
different from each other, the ardent, tlie dull, 
the fixed, and the fluctuating." 

The application is the proof of all general 
propositions. Let pbysiognomonical axioms be 
applied to known individuals, friends, or ene- 
mies, and their truth or falsehood, precision or 
inaccuracy, will easily be determined. Let us 
make the experiment with the above, and we shall 
certainly find there are numerous aspects which 
are not included within these four; such as the 
luminous aspect, very different fi'om the ardent. 
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and neither fixed like tfae meiaiiclioliCy nor ftie- 
tuating like the sanguine. 

There is the look or aspect, which is al qm 
rapid and fixed, and, as I may say^ penetrates 
and attaches at the same moment. There is the 
tranquilly active look, neithar choleric nor 
phlegmatic I think it would be better to ar- 
range them into the giring, the receiving, and 
the giving and receiving combined; or Ma in- 
tentive and extensive; or into the attmcstii^f, 
repelling, and unparticipating; faito the ooa* 
tracted, the relaxed^ the strained, the atlainiiif , 
the unattaining, the tranquil, the steady, te 
dow, the open, the closed, Ae cold, the va»* 
rous^ &c. 



CHAP. L. 
Upon Portrait Painting, 

Portrait painting, the most natural, manly, 
useful, noble, and, however apparently easy, is 
the most difficult of the arts. Love first disco- 
vered this heavenly art* Without love, what 
could it perform? 

As on this art depends a great part of this 
present woi'k, and the science on which it treats, 
it is pix>per that something should be said on 
the subject. Something; for how new, how 
important, and great a work might be wntten 
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on this art ! For the honour of man, and of the 
art, I hope such a work will be written. I du 
mot think it ought to be the work of a piuiiter, 
however great in Iiis profession, but of the tin- 
derstanding friend of physiognomy, the man of 
tBBte, the daily contidcntial observer of the 
great Portrait painter. 

Sultzer, that philosopher of taste and discern- 
ment, has an excellent article, in his dictionary, 
on this subject, under the word Portrait. But 
what can be said in a work so conhned, on a 
subject so extensive? Again, whoevur wiU em- 
ploy his thoughts on this art, will iiad that it is 
sufficient to exercise all the searching, all the 
active powers of man; that it never can be en- 
tirely learned, nor ever can arrive at ideal per- 
fection. 

I shall now attempt to recapitulate some of 
the avoidable and unavoidable difficulties ai- 
tendant on this art; the knowledge of which, in 
my opinion, is as necessary to the painter as to 
the physiognomist. 

Let us first inquire, What is portrait paint- 
ing? It is the communication, the preservation 
of the image of some individual; the art of sud- 
denly depicting all that can be depicted of that 
half of man, which is rendered apparent, aud 
which never can be conveyed in words. If 
what Gothe has somewtiere said, be true, aotl in 
my opinion nothing can be more true, that tlie 
best text for a commentary on man is his pre- 
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sence, his countenance^ his form; how impor- 
tant then.is the art of portrait painting! 

To this observation of Grottie's^ I will add a 
passage on the subject from Sultzer's exceUest 
dictionary : ^^ Since no object of knowledge 
whatever can be more important to us thta a 
thinking and feeling soul^ it cannot be denied 
but that man, considered according^ to his fonn, 
even though we should neglect what is IPonder- 
ful in him, is the most important of visible ob- 
jects/* 

The portrait painter should know, feel, and 
be penetrated with this: penetrated with reve- 
rence for the greatest works of the greatest 
masters. Were such the subject of his medita- 
tion, not from constraint, but native sensation; 
were it as natural to him as the love of life, how 
important, how sacred to him, would this art 
become! Sacred to liim should be the living 
countenance as the text of holy Scripture to the 
translator. As careful should the one be not to 
falsify the .work, as should be the other not to 
falsify the word of Grod. 

Great is the contempt whicii an excellent 
translator of an excellent work deserves, whose 
mind is wholly inferior to the mind of his ori- 
ginal. And is it not the same with the portrait 
painter? The coimtenance is the theatre on 
which the soul exhibits itself: here must its 
emanations be studied and caught. Whoever 
cannot seize these emanations, cannot paint, 
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and whoevei- cannot paint these, is no portrait 
painter. 

Each perfect portrait is an important paint- 
ing, since it displays the human mind with the 
peculiarities of personal character. In such we 
contemplate a being where understanding, in- 
clinations, sensations, passions, good and bad 
qualities of mind and heart are mingled in a 
manner peculiar to itself. We here frequently 
see them better than in nature herself, since in 
nature nothing is fixed, all is swift, all is tran- 
sient. In nature also we seldom behold the 
features under that propitious aspect in which 
they will be transmitted by the able painter. 

If we could indeed seize the fleeting transi- 
tions of nature, or had she her moments of sta- 
bility, it would then be much more advanta- 
geous to contemplate nature than her likeness; 
but this being impossible, and since likewise 
few people will suffei- themselves to be ob- 
served, sufficiently to deserve the name of ob- 
servation, it is to me indisputable, that a better 
knowledge of man may be obtained from por- 
traits than from nature, she being thus uncer- 
tain, thus fugitive. 

The rank of the portrait painter may hence 
be easily determined; he stands next to the his- 
torical painter. Nay history painting itself de- 
rives a part of its value from its portrcuts; for 
expression, one of the most important requisites 
in historical painting, will be the more esti- 
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mable, natural, and strong, the more of act 
physiognomy is expressed in the couDtenances, 
and copied after nature. A collection of excel- 
lent portraits is highly advantageous to the his- 
torical painter for the study of expression. 

Wliere shall we find the historical painter, 
who can represent real Iwinga with all the d«> 
corationa of fiction ? Do we not see them ill 
copying copies? True it is, they frequen^ 
copy from imagination ; but this iniaginatioo b 
only stored with the fashionable figures of Uielr 
own or former times. 

Having presumed thus far, let us now eBB- 
merate some of the surmountable difficulties of 
portrait painting. I am conscious the freedm 
with which I shall speak my thoughts will of- 
fend, yet to give offence is far from my inten- 
tion. I wish to aid, to teach that art, which il 
the imitation of the works of God : I wish im- 
provement. And how is improvement possible 
without a frank and undisguised discuvery of 
defects ? 

In all the works of portrait painters which 1 
have seen, I have remarked the want of a more 
philosophical, that is to say, a more just, intdli- 
gible, and universal knowledge of men. The 
insect painter, who has no accurate knowledge 
of insects, the form, the general, the particular, 
whicli is appropriated to each insect, however 
good a copyist he may be, will certainly be a 
had painter of insects. Tlie portrait painter, 
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however excellent a copyist, (a thing much less 
general than is imagined hy connoisseurs) will 
paint portraits ill, if he have not the most accu- 
rate knowledge of the form, proportion, con- 
nexion, and dcpondance of the great and minute 
parts of the human hody, as far as they have a 
remarkable Influence on the superficies; if he 
has not most accurately investigated each indi- 
▼idual member and feature. For my own part, 
be my knowledge what it may, it is far from ac- 
cnrate in what relates to the minute specific 
traits of eacli sensation, each member, each fea- 
ture; yet I daily remark that this acute, this in- 
dispensable knowledge, is at present every where 
uncultivated, unknown, and difficult to convey 
to the most intelligent painters. 

Those wIm) will be at the trouble of consider- 
ing a number of men promiscuously taken, fea- 
ture by feature, will ftnd that each ear, each 
Dioutli, notwithstanding their inAuite diversity, 
have yet their small curves, corners, characters, 
which are common to all, and which ai-e found 
stronger or weaker, more or less marking, in 
all men who are not monsters born, at least in 
these parts. 

Of what advantage is all oup knowledge of 
the great proportions of the body an<I counte- 
nance? (Yet even that part of knowledge i», 
by far, not sufficiently studied, not sufficiently 
accurate. Some future pbysiognomonical painter 
will justify this assertion, till when be it consi- 
dered as nothing nmre than cavil.) Of what 
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advantage^ I say^ is all our knowledge of k 
great proportions^ when the knowledge of k 
fioer traits^ which are equally true, general, (k- 
termiaate, and no less sig^nificant, is wantqgl 
And this want is so great, that I appeal to Am 
who are best informed, ivhether many of tke 
ablest painters, who have painted numoMi 
portraits, have any tolerably accourate or genenl 
theory of the mouth only. I do not mean te 
anatomical mouth, but the mouth of the painter, 
which he ought to see, and may see, witbootaq 
anatomical knowledge. 

I have examined volume after volume of ea* 
gravings of portraits, after the greatest mastoii 
and am therefore entitled to speak. But let m 
confine observations to the mouth. Having 
previously studied inJEtuts, boys^ youth, man- 
hood, old age, maidens, wives, matrons, with 
respect to the general properties of the mouth; 
and, having discovered these, let us compare^ 
and we shall find that almost all painters have 
failed in the general theory of the mouth; thtf 
it seldom happens, and seems only to happen 
by accident, that any master has understood 
tliese general properties. Yet how indescribably 
much depends on them ! What is the particu- 
lar, what the characteristic, but shades of the 
general ! As it is with the mouth, so it is with 
the eyes, eyebrows, nose, and each part of the 
countenance. 

The same proportion exists between the great 
features of the face; and as there is this general 
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proportion in all countenances, however va- 
rious, so is there a similar proportion between 
the small traits of these parts. Infinitely varied 
are the great features, in their general combi- 
nation and proportion. As infinitely varied are ■ 
the shades of the small traits, in these features, 
however great their general resemblance. With- 
out an accurate knowledge of the proportion of 
the principal features, as for example, of the 
eyes and mouth, to each other, it must ever be 
mere accident, an accident that indeed rarely 
happens, when such proportion exists in the 
works of the painter. Without an accurate 
knowledge of the particular constituent parts, 
and traits of each principal feature, 1 once again 
repeat, it must be accident, miraculous acci- 
dent, should any one of them be justly deli- 
neated. 
I The reflecting artist may be induced from this 
Rgemark to study nature intimately by principle, 
r"«nd to shew him, if he be in search of perma^ 
lient fame, that, though he ought to behold and 
study the works of the greatest masters with 
esteem and reverence, he yet ought to e 
and judge for himself. Let him not make the 
virtue modesty his plea, for under this does om- 
nipresent mediocrity shelter itself. Modesty, 
indee<l, is not so properly virtue as the garb and 
ornament of virtue, and of existing positive 
power, lict him, I say, examine for himsen^, 
and study nature in whole and in part, as if no 
man ever had observed, or ever should observe, 
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but himself. Deprived of this, young artist, U^ 
glory will but resemble a meteor's blaze; it wiU 
only be founded on the ignorance of your cod- 
tcroporaries, 

By far the greater part of the best portrvi 
painters, wheH most successful, like the uiajoriij 
of physiognomists, content themselves withtx- 
prcssing the character of the passions in tbc 
moveable, the muscular features of the facb 
They do not understand, they laugh at, rul« 
which prescribe the grand outline of the coim- 
tenanCe as in<lispenaahle to portrait painting, in- 
dependent of the effects produced by the actioi 
of the muscles. 

Till institutions shall be formed for th« !■• 
provcment of portrait painting, perhaps tiU l 
physlognomonical society or academy sfiall pro- 
duce physiognomonical portrait painten, we 
shall at best but creep in the regions of pl^iog- 
nomy, where we might otherwise soar. Ope 
of the greatest obstacles to physiognomy is th« 
actual, incredible imperfection of this srt 
There is generally a defect of eye, or hand tf 
the painter, or the object is defective which if 
to be delineated, or, perhaps, all three. TV 
artist cannot discover what is, or cannot draw it 
when he discovers it. The object continmllf 
alters Us position, which ought to be so exact) 
so continually the same; or should it not, and 
should the painter be endowed with an ali-oh- 
serving eye, an all-imitative hand, still there k 
the last insuperable difficulty, that of the pO«i- 
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tion of the body, which can but be momentary, 
which is constrained, false, and unnatural, when 
nore thaa momentary. 

Trifling, indeed, is what I have said to what 
Blight be said. According to the knowledge 1 
have of it, this is yet uncultivated ground. How 
Attte has Sultzer himself said on the subject! 
But what couUI he say in a dictionary? A work 
Rrbolly dedicated to this is necessary to examine 
ind decide on the works of the best portrait 
Intel's, and to insert all the cautions and rules 
accessary for the young artist, in consequence of 
ibe inflnite variety, yet incredible uniformity, of ' 
;be human countenance. 

The artist who wishes to paint portraits per- 
ectly, must so paint, that each spectator may 
with truth exclaim, "This is indeed to paint! 
this is true, living likeness; perfect nature; it 
Is not painting! Outline, form, proportion, po* 
ntlon, attitude, complexion, light and shade, 
freedom, ease, nature! Nature in every cha- 
racteristic disposition! Nature in the complex- 
idb, in each trait, in her most beauteous, hap- 
piest moments, her most select, most propitious 
state of mind; near at a distance, on every side 
Truth and Nature! Evident to all men, all 
ages, the ignorant and the connoisseur; moet 
conspicuous to him who has most knowledge; 
no suspicion of art; a countenance in a mirror, 
to which we would speak, that speaks to us; 
I ^Mt contemplates more than it is contemplated; 
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we rush to it^ we embrace it, we are en- 
chanted!" 

Young artist, emulate such excellence, and 
the least of your attainments in this age will be 
riches and honour, and fame in futurity. With 
tears you will receive the thanks of father, 
friend, and husband, and your work will honour 
that Being, whose creations it is the noblest gift 
of man to imitate ! 



CHAP. LI. 
Description of Plate VII. 

Number 1. The late King (ff Prussia. 

How much yet how little is there of the rapi 
countenance in this copy ! The covered fore- 
head, may be suspected from this nose, this sore- 
reign feature. The forked descending wrinkles 
of the nose are expressive of killing contempt 
The great eyes, with a nose so bony, denotes a 
firmness and fire not easily to be withstood. Wt 
and satirical fancy are apparent in the mouth 
though defectively drawn. There is something 
minute seen in the chin, which cannot well be in 
nature. 

Number 2. The Empress of Russia. 
Except the smallness of the nostril, and the 
distance of the eyebrow from the outline of the 
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ference of organization between an ideot twl 
another man!" 

The naturalist, whether Buffon or any other, 
who is become famous, and who can ask thii 
question, will never be satisfied with any gives 
answer, even though it were the most forroil 
demonstration. 

3. 

" Diet and exercise would be of no use when 
recommended to the dying," 

No human wisdom or power can rectify; bm 
that which is impossible to man, is not eo to 
God. 



*' The appearance without must be defornU^ 
and shame, when the worm gnaws within." 

Let the hypocrite, devoured by conscimc^ 
assume whatever artful appearance he will, of 
severity, tranquillity, or vague solemnity, liia 
distortion will ever be apparent to tlie physiog- 
nomist. 



" Take a tree from its native soil, its free lir, 
and mountainous situation, and plant it in the 
confined circulation of a hot-house: th«e it 
may vegetate, but in a weak and sickly ctmdi- 
tion. Feed this foreign animal in a den; you 
will hnd it in vain. It starves in the midst of 
plenty, or grows fat and feeble." 
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^ This, : I am sorry to say, is the nn^urnful ' his* 
tory of many a man. 

6, 

'^ A portrait h the ideal of an individual, not 
of men in general/' 

A perfect portrait is neither more nor less 
than the circular form of a man reduced to a flat 
surface, and which shall have the exact appear- 
ance of the person for whom it was painted, 
seen in a camera obscura. 

7. 

^ I once asked a friend, ^^ How does it happen 

that artful and subtle^ people always have one or 
both eyes rather closed?'* — *^ Because they are 
feeble," answered he. ** Who ever saw strength 
and subtlety united? The mistrust of others is 
meanness towards ourselves.'^ 

- ' ' ' • ' . 

)k^ 8. 

r. This same friend, who to me is a man of ten 
thousand for whatever relates to mind, wrote 
two valuable letters on physiognomy to me, 
from which I am allowed to make the following, 
extracts : 

:^^ It appears to me to be an eternal law, that 
the first is the only true impression. Of this I 
offer no proof, except by asserting such is my 
belief, and by appealing to the sensations of 
others. The stranger affects me by his appear- 
ance, and is, to my sensitive being, what the 

p 
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sun would be to amatibom bUnd restored to 
sight. 

9. 

^* Boufiseaa was right when he said of D. tkat 
man does not please me^ though he has nerer 
done me any injury; but I must break m^h htm 
before it comes to that 

la 

^^ Physiognomy is as necessary to man as Uui- 
guage." 1 may add^ as natural. ' 



CHAP. LHI. 

Miicdhauaus Thouffkts. 

1. 

Evert thing is good. Every thing may, and 
must be misused. Physiognomonical sensation 
is in itself as truly good, as godlike^ as expressive 
6f the exalted worth of human nature as mcfsl 
sensation ; perhi^s they are both the same. The 
suppressing, the destroying a sensation so ik^ 
serving of honour, where it begins to act, is laaor 
ning against ourselves, and jn reality equid to 
resisting the goods^rit. Indeed^ good im- 
pulses and actions must ha¥e their limits^ in jmt- 
der that they may not impede other good 
pulses and actions. 
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Each man is a man of genius in his large or 
small sphere. He has a certain circle in which 
he can act with incont^eivahle force. The less 
his kingdom^ the more concentrated is his 
power, consequently the more irresistible is his 
form of government. Thus the bee is the 
greatest of mathematicians, as far as its wants 
extend. Having discovered the genius of a man, 
'how inconsiderable soever the circle of his ac- 
tivity may be, having caught him in the moment 
when his genius is in its highest exertion, the 
ehiuracteristic token of that geniusVill also be 
eteily discovered. 



• • • o* ■' i- 

■ . » .» ••%.. , » •■•_• -/<^» ^ » . ...<•■. 

Tbie a^pt'oacb of the Godhead cannot be nearer. 
In the visible world, aiid in what we Renominate 
mature, than in the countenance ^1^ ^^^eiat and 
itiohle man. . Christ could "tioi bbt^truly say, 
^ He who seeth Me' steth Hifn l;hat|sei]|t me.** 
God:C|mhbt,' .without inhiracle, be •s^n liny where 
sp fully as in the countenance of a good man. 
Thus the essence of anjr man is mpr4 present, 
more certain to me, by having oM^ined his 
Shades V 



■ - . « • 

• Great countetl&hces awalcen and Stimulate 
eac^ other, exciteiilliiiattan be excitep. Any 
iiation, having once * prddaced' a: S^ienrser, a 
Sfaakspeare, .and: a* Mflton; may h^ ce]|;a}n that 
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a Steele^ a Pope^ and' ^n Addison will follow. 
A great countenance hajs the credentials of its 
bigb original in itself. With calm reverence 
and simplicity nourish the mind with the pre- 
sence of a great countenance; its emanations 
shall attract and exalt thee. A great co«n- 
tenance, in a state of rest^ acts more powerMy 
than a common countenance impassioned ; its 
effects^ though unresembling^ are g^eneral. The 
fortunate disciples^ though they knew him riot, 
yet did their hearts burn within them^ while he 
talked with them by the way, and opened to 
them the scriptures. The buyers and seller^ 
whom he drove out of the Temple, durst not 
oppose him. 

It may from hence be conceived how certain 
persons, by their tnere persons, have brougiiia 
seditious multitude back to their duty, although 
the latter tiad acquired the full power. That 
natural, unborrowed, indwelling power, whicb 
is consequently superior to any which can be 
assumed^ is as evident to all eyes as the thunder 
of heaven is to all ears. 

Great physiognomonical wisdom not only con- 
sists in discovering the general character of, 
and being highly affected by the present coun- 
tenance, or this or that particular propensity, 
but in discriminating the individual character oif 
each kind of mind, and its capacity, and being 
^ble to define the circle beyond which it cannot 
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Bypass; to say what sensations, uctioiis, and judg- 
H ments, arc, or are not, to be expected from 
K &e man under consideration, that w€ may not 
' idly waste power, but dispense just sufficient to 
^ actuate, and put him in motion. 

No man is more liable to the error of thouglit- 

less haste than I ^vas. Four or five years of 

physiognomonical observation were requisite to 

cure me of this too hasty waste of power. It is 

5 a part of benevolence to give, entrust, and par- 

Sticipate; but physiognomy teaches when, how, 
and to whom, to give. It therefore teaches 
' true benevolence, to assist where assistance is 
wanted, and will be accepted. Oh! that I 
could call at the proper moment, and with 
proper eifect, to the feeling and benevolent 
heart. Waste not, cast not thy seed upon the 
waters, or upon a rock. Speak only to the 
hearer; unbosom thyself but to those who can 
understand thee; philosophize with none but 
philosophers; spiritualize only with the spiritual. 
It requires greater power to bridle strength 
than to give it the rein. To withhold is often 
better than to give. What is not enjoyed will 
be cast back with acrimony, or trodden to waste, 
and thus will become useless to all. 



I 



, To the good be good ; resist not the irresistible 
countenance. Give the eye that asks, thatcomes 
recommended to thee by Providence, or by God 
bimself, and which to reject is to reject God, 
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who cannot ask thee more powerfully than wbeu 
entreating in a cheerful, open, innocent, coun- 
tenance. Thou canst not more immedjatelj 
glorify God than by wishing and acting well to t 
countenance replete with the spirit of God, nor 
more certainly, and abhori'ently, c^end and 
wound the majesty of God, than by degpifling, 
ridiculing, and turning from such a countenance. 
God cannot more effecmally move man than by 
man. Whoever rejects the man of God, rejeeti 
God. To discover the radiance of the Crealor 
in the visage of man is the pre-eminent quaUtj 
of man; it is the summit of wisdom and be- 
nevolence to feel how much of this radiance i> 
there, to discern this ray of Divinity tbroogfa 
the clouds of the most debased countenance^ 
and dig out this small gem of heaven from amid 
t he ruins and rubbish by which it is encumbered. 

7. 

Shouldest thou, friend of man, esteem phyeiog- 
numy as bighly as 1 do, to whom it daily be- 
comes of greater worth tlie more I discover its 
truth ; if thou hast an eye to select the few 
uoble, or that which is noble in the ignoble, thst 
which is divine in all men, the immortal in 
what is mortal, then speak little, but observe 
much; dispute not, but exercise thy sensation, 
for thou wilt convince do one to whom tbi^ 
sensation is wanting. 

When noble poverty presents to you a &ee 
in which humility, patience, faith, and JoW, 
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shine conspicuously, how superior will thy joy 
be in bis words who has told thee, " inasmuch 
as thou hast done it unto one of the least o( 
these my brethren, thou hast done it unto me!" 
With a sigh of hope you will exclaim, when 
youth and tlissipation present themselves, this 
forehead was delineated by God for the search 
and the discovery of truth. In this eye rests un- 
rip ened wisdom. 



CHAP. LIV. 

m C^ike Union between ike Knowledge of the Heart 
K and Philanthropy . — Miscellaneous physiog- 
' noMOttical Thoughtsfrom Holy Writ. 

May the union between the knowledge of the 
beart and philanthropy be obtained by the same 
means ? Does not a knowledge of the heart de» 
Btroy or weaken philanthropy? Does not our 
good opinion of any man diminish when he is 
perfectly known? And if so, how may philan- 
thropy be increased by this knowledge? 

What is here alleged is truth; but it is par- 
tial truth. And how fruitful a source of error 
is partial truth ! It is a certain truth, that the 
majority of men are losers by being accurately 
known; but it is no less true, that the majority 
of men gain as much on one side as they lose on 

i the other by being thus accurately known. 

B Who is so wise as never to act foolishly ? Where 
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is tlie virtue wholly unpolluted- by vice; wilL 
thoughts, at all moments, simple, direct, and 
pui'e? I dare undertake to niBintain, that all 
men, with some very rare exceptions, lose bj 
being known. But it may also be proved, by 
the most irrefragable arguments, that all men 
gain by being known; consequently a know- 
ledge of the heart is not detrimental to the love 
of mankind, but promotes it. 

Physiognomy discovers actual and possible 
perfections, which, without its aid, must ever Lave 
remained hidden. The more man is studied, the 
more power and positive goodness will he be 
discovered to possess. As the experienced eye 
of the painter perceives a thousand small shadci 
and colours^ which are unremarked by commoa 
spectators, so the physiognomist views a multi- 
tude of actual or possible perfections, wluch es- 
cape the general eye of the despiser, the slim- 
derer, or even the more benevolent judge of 
mankind. 

The good which I, as a physiognomist, have 
observe<i in people round me, has more than 
compensated that mass of evil, which, though 
I appeared blind, I could not avoid seeing. 
The more I have studied man, the more have 1 
been convinced of the general mfluence of his 
faculties ; the more have 1 remarked, that Uje 
origin of all evil is good, that those very powers 
which made him evil, those abilities, forces, irri- 
tability, elasticity, were all in themselves actual, 
positive good. The absence of these. Indeed, 
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would have occasioned the absence of an infi- 
nity of evil, but so would they likewise of an infi- 
nity of good. The essence of good has given 
birth to much evil; hut it eontained in itself the 
possibility of a gtill infinite increase of good. 

The least failing of ao individual incites a 
general outcry, and his character is at once 
dai'liened, trampled on, and destroyed. The 
physiognomist views and praises the man whom 
the whole world condemns. What, does he 
praise vice! — Does he excuse the vicious!— ^ 
No ; he whispers, or loudly afiirnis, " Treat 
this man after such a manner, and you will be 
astonished at what he is able, what he may be 
made willing to perform. He is not so wicked 
as be appears ; his countenance is better than 
his actions. His actions, it is true, are legi- 
ble in his countenance, but not more legible 
than his great powers, his sensibility, the plia- 
bility of tliaC heart which has had an improper 
bent. Give but these powers, which have 
rendered him vicious, another direction, and 
other objects, and he will perform miracles of 
virtue." 

The physiognomist will pardon where the 
most benevolent philanthropist must condemn. 
For myself, since I have become a physiog- 
nomist, I have gained knowledge, so much more 
accurate, of so many excellent men, aud have 
had such frequent occasions to rejoice my 
heart in the discoveries I made concerning such 
men, that this, as I may say, has reconciled me 
p2 
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to the whole human race. What I here nientiofl 
as having happened to myself, each, pbysiog- 
iiomii;!, being himself a man, must have un- 
doubtedly felt. 

Miscellaneous Physiognomonical Thoughts from 
Holy Writ. 

" Thou hast set our iniquities before thee,onr 
secret sins in the light of our counteoanee." 
Fsalni xc. 8.~No man believes la the omnisci- 
ence, or has so strong a convictiOD of the pre- 
sence of God and his angels, or reads the hand 
of heaven so visible to the human conntenance, 
as the physiognomist. 

" Which of you by taking thought can wU 
one cubit unto bis stature? — And why take ye 
thought for I'aiaieiit ! — Seek yefirst the kingilom 
of God, and his righteousness, and all thete 
things shall be added unco you." Matt. vi. 2?, 
28. 33. — No niaii, therefore, can alter his form. 
The improvement of tlie internal will also be the 
improvement of the external. Let men take 
tare of the internal, and a sufficient care of Ae 
external will be the result. 

" When jefast, be not as the hypocrites, of a 
Md countf nance ; for they disfigure their iaae^, 
that tliey may appear unto men to fast. \vti\v 
I say unto you, they have tlieir reward. Bui 
thou, when thou fastest, anmnt tliiue head ami 
wash thy face, that thou appear not unto men 
I" fast, but nnto thy Father which is in secret, 
and tfay Father, which secth in secret, shall n- 
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ward tbee openly." Matt. vL 16, 17, 18.— Vir- 
tue, like vice, may be concealed from men, but 
i-not from the Fattier in secret, nor from him 
in whom his spirit is, who fathoms not only the 
depths of humanity but of divinity. He is re- 
worded, who meant! that the good be has should 
be seen in bis countenance. 

" Some seeds fell by the way-side, and the 
'fowls came and devcHU^d them up ; some fell 
upon stony places, where they had not much 
earth, and forthwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth ; and when the 
■un was up they were scorched, and because 
tiiey had not earth they withered away; and 
■ome fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung 
op and choaked them ; but otliers fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, some an 
hundred fold, some sixty fold, some thwty fold." 
Matt. xiii. 4, 5, 6, /> 8. — There are many men, 
Biony countenances, in whom nodiing can be 
planted, each fowl devours the seed ; or they are 
bard like stone, with little earth, (or flesh) have 
habits which stifle all that is good. There are 
others that have good hones, good flesh, with 
a hE^y proportion of each, aiui no stifling 
habits. 

" For whosoever hath to liiju shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance; hut who- 
aoever had not, from him shall be token away 
even thsit he hath." Matt. xiii. 13. — True again 
of the good and bad countenance. He who is 
faithful to the propensities of nature, he hath, 
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he enjoys, he will manifestly . be eimoblcd. 
The bad will lose even the good trails he hatli 
received. 

" Take heed that you despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven." Matt, xviii. 10.— 
Probably the angels see the countenance of the 
lather in the countenance of the children. 

" If any man have ears to hear let him bear. 
Do ye not perceive, that whatever tiling from 
without ontereth into the man it cannot defile 
him, because it entcreth not into his heart, but 
into the belly, and goeth out into the draughl^ 
purgiug all meats? And he said, that vvhidi 
Cometh out of tlie man that defileth the 
man." Mark vii. 16, 18, 19, 20.— This is phy- 
siognoraonically true. Not external accidents, 
not spots which may be washed away, uot 
wounds which may be healed, not even scars 
which remain, will defile the countenance in 
the eye of the physiognomist, neither can paint 
beautify it to him. 

"A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." 
Galat. V. 9. — A little vice often deforms the 
whole countenance. One single false trait 
makes the whole a caricature. 

" Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men. Forasmuch as ye 
are manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God." 3 Cor. 
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iii. 2, 3. — What need have the good of letters 
of I'ecoiuuiendatioii to the good? The open 
countenance recommends itself to the open 
eoiintenance. No letters of reconimendatioD 
can recomraend the perfidious countenance^ noi" 
can any slanderer deprive the countenancey 
beaming with the divine spirit, of its letters of 
recommendation. A gootl countenance is the 
best letter of recommendation. 

[ shall conclude with the important passage 
Bfrom the ninth of the Romans: 

' God hath concluded them all in unbelief^ 

^at he might have mercy upon all. Ohl tbe 

uepth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 

knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are his 

judgments, and his ways past finding out ! For 

^who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who 

liath been his counsellor? or who hath first 

Igivento him, and it shall be recompensed unto 

T him again? For of him, and through him, and 

him, are all things. To whom be glory 

for ever. Amen." 



Cfftie apparently false decisions of Physiognomy 
— Of the general Objections made to Physiog- 
nomy — Particular abjections answered. 

One of the strongest objections to the certainty 
of physiognomy is, that the best physiognomists 
oft«n judge very erroneously. 
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It maybe proper to make some remarks ODtlua 
objection. 

Be it granted the physiognomist oileD errs j 
that is to say, his discernment errs, not the coud- 
tenance. But to conclude, there is do such 
science as physiognomy, because physioguotniMs 
err, ia the same thing as to conclude there it no 
reason, because there is much false reasoning. 

To suppose that, because the physiognoiuict 
has made some false decisions, he has no physi- 
ognomical discernment, is equal to supposing 
that a man, who has committed some nustakes 
of memory, has no memory ; or, at best, that 
his memory is ver^ weali, — We must be lea 
hasty. We must first inquire io what proptH-tion 
his memory is faithful, how often it has feiied, 
how often been accurate. The miser may per- 
form ten acts of charity : must we therefore affirm 
he is charitable ? Should we not rather enquire 
how much he might have given, and how often 
it has been hiB duty to give ? Tlie virtuous man 
may have ten times been guilty, but before he ic 
condemned, it ought to be asked, in how many 
hundred instances he has acted uprightly. He 
who games must oftener lose than he who re- 
frains from gaming. He who slides or ekaits 
upon the ice is in danger of many a fall, and of 
being laughed at by the less adventurous spec- 
tator. Whoever frequently gives alms, is liable, 
oceasionaUy, to distribute his bounties to ibe un- 
worthy. He, indeed, who never gives, caoiMt 
commit the same mjetaJce, and may truly ' 
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of his prudence, since he never furaishes op- 
portunities for deceit. In like manner, lie who 
never judges, can never Judge safely. The phy- 
siognomist judges ofiener than the m^ who 
ridicules physiognomy, consequently miistoftener 
err than he who never risks a physiognomonical 
(lecision. 

Which of the favourable judgments of the 
benevolent physiognomist may not be decried as 
false ? Is he not himself a mere man, however 
circumspect, upright, honourable, and exalted 
he may be ; a man who has in himself the root 
of all evil, the germ of every vice ; or, in other 
words, a man whose most worthy propensities, 
quidities, and inclinations, may occasionally be 
overstrained, wrested, and warped f 

You behold a meek man, who, after repeated 
and continued provocations to wrath, persists in 
silence ; who, probably, never ie overtaken by 
anger, when he himself alone is injured. The 
physiognomist can read his heart, fortified to 
beW and forbear, and immediately exclaims, be- 
hold the most amiable, the most unconquerable, 
gentleness. — You are silent — You laugh — You 
leave the place, and say, " Fye on such a phy- 
siogDomist ! How full of wrath have I seen this 
man!" — When was it that yon saw him in 
wrath ? — Was it not when some one had mis- 
treated his friend ? — " Yes, and he behaved liVe 
a frantic man in defence of this friend, which is ^^ 
K proof suflicient that the science of physiognomy ^H 
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— But who is in an error, the physiognomist or fli 
cenBurer ? — The wisest man may sometimes utter 
folly — This the physiognomist knows, but, re- 
gai'ding; it not, reveres and pronounces liim a 
wise man, — You ridicule the decision, for you 
have iieard this wise man say a foolish tlujig.— 
Once more, who is in an error? — The physiog- 
nomist does not judge from a single incident, 
and often not from several combining incidents. 
— Nor does he, as a physiognomist, judge only 
by actions. He observes the propensities, the 
character, the essential qualities and powers, 
which often are apparently contradicted by in- 
dividual actions. 

Again, — He who seems stupid or vicious may 
yet probably possess indications of a good under- 
standing, and propensities to every virtue. 
Should the beneficient eye of the physiognomist, 
who is in search of good, perceive these quali- 
ties, and announce themj should he not pro- 
nounce a decided judgment against the man, he 
immediately becomes a subject of laughter. Yet 
howoften may dispositions to the most heroic vir- 
tue be there buried ! How often may the fire of 
genius lay deeply smothered beneath the embers I 
— Wherefore do you so anxiously, so attentively, 
rake among these ashes ? — Because here is 
warmth — Notwithstanding that at the first, 
second, third, fourth raking, dust only will fly in 
the eyes of the physiognomist and spectator. 
The latter retires laughing, relates the attempt, 
and makes others laugh also. The former may 
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ftperhaps patiently wait and warm liimself by 
flame lie has excited. Innumerable are 
(he instances where the most excellent qualities 

ft are overgrown and stifled by the weeds of error* 
Futm-ity shiill discover why, and the discovery 
shall out be in vain. The common unpractised 
. eye beholds only a desolate wilderness. Educa- 
lion, circumstances, necessities, stifle every 
iflFort toward perfection. The physiognomist 
Inspects, becomes attentive, and waits. He sees 
md observes a thousand contending; contradic- 
lory qualities; he hears a multitude of voices 
tsclaiming. What a man ! But he hears too 
Sie voice of the Deity exclaim, What a man ! He 
rays, while those revile who cannot compre- 
hend, or, if they can, will not, that in the coun- 
Bgnance, under the form they view, lie concealed 
beauty, power, wisdom, and a divine nature. 

Still further, the physiognomist, or observer 
pf man, who is a man, a Christian, that is to say 
a wise and good man, will a thousand times act 
contrary to his own physiognomonical sensation; 
I do not express myself accurately — He appears 
to act contrary to his internal judgment of the 
man. He speaks not all he thinks — This is an 
additional reason why the physiognomist so often 
appears to err ; and why the true observer, ob- 
servation and truth are in him, is so often mis- 
taken and ridiculed. He reads tlie villain in the 
countenance of the beggar at his door, yet does 
not turn away, but speaks friendly to him, 
searches his heart, and discovers; — Oh Godi 
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what does he discover !•— -An immeasurable abyw, 
a ehaoe of vice ! — But does he discover nothing 
more^ nothing good ? — ^Be it granted he finds 
nothing good^ yet he there contemplates ch; 
which must not say to the potter^ 'why hast thou 
mado m% thus ?" He sees^ pi^y^> turns umvj 
his face^ and hides a tear which speaks widi do- 
qnence inexpressible^ not to man^ but to God 
alone. He stretches out his friendly hand, not 
only in pity to a hapless wife^ whom he hss 
rendered unfortunate, not. only fcnr the sake of 
his helpless innocent children^ Imt in compasi^ 
to himself, for the sake of God wlio has made all 
diings, even the wicked themselves, for his owa 
glory. He gives, perhaps, to kindle a sparic wMck 
he yet perceives, and this is whut is called (in 
scripture) giving his heart,— Whether the un- 
worthy man misuses the gift, or misuses it K>t, 
the judgment of the donor will alike be arraign- 
ed. Whoever hears of the gift will say, Ho\r 
has this good man again suffered himself to be 
deceived. 

Man is not to be the judge of man, iumI wbo 
feels this truth more coercively than the physk^- 
nomist ? The mightiest of men, the Ruler of 
man, came not to judge the world, but to save. 
Not that he did not see the vices of the vicious, 
nor that he concealed them from himself or 
others, when philanthropy required they should 
be remarked and detected. — Yet he judged not, 
punished not. — He forgave — " Go thy way and 
sin no more." — ^Judas he received as one of hts 
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disciples, protected him, embraced him — Him in 
whom he beheld liis future betrayer. 

Good men are most apt to discover good, — 
Thine eye cannot be christian if thou givest me 
not thine heart. Wisdom without goodness is 
folly : I will judge justly and act benevolently. 
Once more — A profligate man, an abandoned 
I woman, who have ten times been to blame when 
I &ey affirmed they were not, on the eleventh 
I ■are condemned when they are not to blame. 
They apply to the physiognomist. He inquires, 
and finds that this time they are innocent. Dis- 
cretion loudly tells him he will be censured 
should he Buffer it ttrbe known that he believes 
them innocent ; but his heart more loudly com- 
maads him to gpeak, to bear witness for the pre- 
sent innocence of such rejected persons. A 
word escapes him, and a multitude of reviling 
voices at once are heard — " Such a judgment 
ought not to have been made by a physiogno- 
mist !" — Yet who has decided erroneously ? 

The above are a few hints and reasons to the 
discerning to induce them to judge as cautiously 
concerning the physiognomist as they would 
wish him to judge concerning themselves, or 
others. 

Of the general objections made to PhyHogrtomy. 

Innumerable are the objections which may be 
raised against the certainty of judgments drawn 
from the lines and features of the human coun- 
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tenancc. Many of these appear to me to be 
easy, many difficult, and some impossible to be 
answered. 

Before I select any of them, I will first state 
some general remarks, tlie accurate considera- 
tion and proof of which will remove many diffi- 
culties. 

It appears to me that, in all researches, we 
ought first to inquire what can be said ii» deiencc 
of any proposition. One irrefi-agable proof of 
the actual existence and certainty of a thing will 
overbalance ten thousand objections. One posi- 
tive witness, who has all possible certainty thai 
knoivledge and reason can give, will prepon- 
derate against innumerable others who are on^ 
negative. All objections against a certain truth 
are in reality only negative evidence. " We 
ueverobserved this : we never experienced that." 
— Tliough ten thousand should make this asser- 
tion, what would it prove against one man of 
understanding and sound reason, who should 
answer, " But 1 have observed, and you also may 
observe, if you please." No well founded ob- 
jection can be made against the existence of n 
thing visible to sense. Argument cannot dis- 
prove fact. No two opposing positive facts can 
be adduced ; all objections to a fact, therefore, 
must be negative. 

Let this be applied to physiognomy. Positive 
proofs of the true and acknowledged signification 
of the face and its features, against the cleameas 
and certainty of which nothing can be sAlegei^ 
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render innumerable objections, although they 
cannot probably be answered, perfectly insigni- 
cant. Lei us therefore endeavour to inform our- 
selves of those positive arguments which physi- 
ognomy affords. Let us iirst make ourselves 
steadfast in what is certainly true, and we shall 
soon be enabled to answer many objections, or to 
reject them as unworthy any answer. 

It appears to me that in the same proportion 
as a man remarks and adheres to the positive 
will he the strength and perseverance of his 
mind. He whose talents do not surpass medio- 
crity, is accustomed to overlook the positive, 
and to maintain the negative with invincible ob- 
stinacy. 

Thou shouldest first consider what thou ai't, 
what is thy knowledge, and what are thy quali- 
ties and powers ; before thou inquirest what thou 
art not, knowest not, and what the qualities and 
yowers are that thou hast not. This is a rule 
which every ; man who wishes to be wise, vir- 

»tuouH, and happy, ought not only to prescribe 
to himself, but, if I may use so bold a figure, to 
incorporate with, and make a ]>art of, his v^y 
soul. Tlie truly wise always first directs his 
inquiries concerning what is; the mau of weak 
intellect, the pedant, first searches for that which 
is wanting. The true philosopher looks first for 
the positive proofs of the proposition. I say first 
— I am very desirous that my meaning should 

I not be misunderstood, and therefore repeat,j^rrt. 
The superficial mind first examines the negative 
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otjectkyos. — lliis has been the mediDd parmti 
hj infidek, the opponents of ChristiauiitT. Were 
it granted that Christianity urere AJse, still tUi 
method would neither be Ic^ic^al, true, nor eoa- 
dnsiTe. Therefore su A nKMies of reawninf 
most be set aside^ as neither l<^^ic»l nor oondii- 
ore, befinre we can proceed to answer objectioBS. 

To return once more to physiognomr, die 
question will be reduced to diis. — ^ Whedtfr 
there are any proofi sufficiently posittre and de- 
tisive, in favour of physiognomy, to induce us to 
disr^ard the most plausible objections. — Of ifab 
I am as much oonyinced as I am of my own ex- 
istence; and every unprejudiced rea d er wiD be 
the same, who shall read this work thronghy if 
he only possess so much discernment and know- 
ledge as not to deny that eyes are giren m to 
see ! although there are innumerable eyes m the 
world that look and do not see. 

It may happen that learned men, of a certra 
desoription, will endeavour to perplex me by ar- 
gument. They, for example, may cite the fe- 
male butterfly of Reaumur, and the lar^ iringed 
ant, in order to prove how much we may be 
mistaken, with respect to final causes, in d^ 
products of nature — ^They may ass«-t, " wings, 
undoubtedly, appear to be given for the purpose 
of flight, yet these insects never fly ; therdore 
wings are not given for that purpose. — ^And by a 
parity of reasoning, since there are wise men, 
who, probably, do not see, eyes are not given for 
the purposes of sight/' — ^To such olgections I 
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shall make no reply, for never, in my whole life, 
have I been able U) answer a sophism. I appeal 
only to common sense. I view a certain number 
of men, who all have the gift of sight, when they 
open their eyes, and there is light, and who do 
not see when their eyes are shut. As this cer- 
tain number are not select, but taken promis- 
cuously, among millions of existing men, it is the 
highest possible degree of probability that all 
men, whose formation is similar, that have 
lived, do live, or shall live, being alike provided 
with tliose organs we call eyes, must see. This, 
at least, has been tbe mode of arguing and OOO' 
eluding among all nations, and in ail ages. Itf 
the same degree as this mode of reasoning is 
convincing, when applied to other subjects, so it 
is when applied to physiognomy, and is equally 
applicable ; and if untrue in physiognomy, it it 
equally untrue in every other instance. 

I am therefore of opinion that the defender of 
physiognomy may rest the truth of the scienee 
on this proposition, " That it is universally con- 
fessed that among ten, twenty, or thirty men, in- 
discriminately selected, there as certainly exists 
a physiognomical expression, or demonstrable 
correspondence of internal power and sensation, 
with external form and figure, as that, anxHig 
the like number of men, in the like manner se- 
lected, tliey have eyes and can see." Having 
proved this, he has as sufRciently proved the 
universality and truth of physiognomy as the 
universality of sight by the aid of eyes, having 
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shewn that ten^ twenty, or thirty men, by the « 
aid of eyes^ are all capaUe €)f seeing. From a 
part I draw a conclusion to the whole ; whether 
those I have seen or those I have not. 

But it will be answered, though this may be 
proved of certain features, does it, therefore, fol- 
low that it may be proved of all ? — ^I am per- 
suaded it may : if I am wrong, shew me my 
error. 

Having remarked that men who have eyes 
and ears, see and hear, and being convinced that 
eyes were given him for the purpose of sight, 
and ears for that of hearing ; being unable longer 
to doubt that eyes and ears have their destined 
office, I think I draw no improper concluKibii, 
when I suppose that every other sense, and 
member, of this same human body, which so 
wonderfully. form a whole, has each a particular, 
purpose ; although it should happen that I am 
unable to discover what the particular purposes 
of so many senses, members, and integuments may 
be. Thus do I reason also, concerning the sig* 
nification of the countenance of man, the for- 
mation of his body, and the disposition of his 
members. 

If it can be proved that any two or three fea- 
tures have a certain determinate signification, 
as determinate as that the eye is the expression 
of the countenance, is it not accurate to con- 
clude, according to the mode of reasoning above 
cited, universally acknowledged to be just, that 
those features are also significant, with the sig'*. 
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nitication of which I am iinacquaiiited. — I think 
myself able to prove, to every person of the oom- 
jntmest understanding, that all men without ex- 
ception, at lea^t under certain cifcumslance^, 
«od in some particular feature, may, indeed, 
Jure more thEui one featm-e, of a certain deter- 
iKinate signification ; as surely as I can i-euder 
it comprehensible, to the simplest person, that 
oertain determinate members of the human body 
are to answer certa,)n determinate purposes. 

Twenty or thirty men, taken promiscuously, 
when they laugh, or weep, will, in the expression 
•f their joy or grief, possess something in com- 
r^Bon with, or similar to each other. Certain fea- 
I tures will bear a gi-eater resemblance to each 
I <rther among them than they otherwise do, when 
' tiot in the like sympathetic state of mind. 

To me it appears evident, that since excessive 
kod grief are imiversally acknowledged to 
Mve their peculiar expressions, and that the ex- 
n of each is as different as the diffb-ent 
rpassions of joy and grief, it must, therefore, b* 
lllowed that the state of rest, the medium be- 
neen joy and grief, shall likewise have it; 
uliar expression ; or, in other word?, thut 
'. muscles which surround llie eyes and lips, 
kcill indubitably be found to be in a diflerent 
■Ute. 

If this be granted concerning lire state of the 
mind in joy, grief, or tranquillitj'; Why shouM 
not the same be true concerning pride, humility, 
patience, magnanimity, and other affections ? 
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According to certain laws the stone flies up- 
ward, when thrown with sufficient force; by 
other laws, equally certain, it afterwards falls tu 
the earth; and will it not remain unmoved 
according to laws equally fixed, If siifiered 
to be at rest ? Joy, according to certain 
laws, is expressed in one manner, grief in ano- 
ther, and tranquillity in a third. Wherefore 
then shall not anger, gentleness, pride, humility, 
and other passions, be subject to certain lawa; 
that is, to certain fixed laws ? 

AH things in nature are or are not subjected 
to certain laws. There is a cause for all things, 
or there is not. All things are cause and effect, 
or are not. Ought we not hence to derive ooe 
of the tiret axioms of philosophy ? And, if thii 
be granted, how immediately is physiognom; 
relieved from all objections, even from those 
which we know not how to answer ; that is, as 
soon as it shall he granted there are certain 
characteristic features, in all men, as charac- 
teristic as the eyes are to the countenance ! 

But, it will be said, bow diSerent are the ex- 
pressions of joy and grief, of the thonghtfiil and 
the thoughtless ! And how may these expres- 
sions be reduced to rule ? 

How different from each other are the eyes of 
men, and of all creatures ; the eye of an eagle '^ 
from the eye of a mole, an elephant, and a fly' 
and yet we believe of all who have no evidenl 
signs of infirmity, or death, that they see. 

The feet and ears are as various as are the ^ 
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eyes ; yet we universally conclude of them all 
they were given us for the purposes of heoring 
and walking. 

These varieties by no means prevent our be- 
lieving that the eyes, cars, and feet, are the ex- 
pressions, the organs of seeing, hearing, and 
walking ; and why should we not draw the same 
conclusions concerning all features and linea- 
ments of the human body f The expressions of 
similar dispositions of mind cannot have greater 
variety than have the eyes, cars, and feet, of all 
beings that see, hear, and walk; yet may we as 
easily observe and determine what they have in 
commonas we can observe and determine what 
the eyes, ears, and feet, which are so various, 
among all beings that see, hear, and walk, have 
also in common. This well considered, how 
many objections will he answered, or become 
insignificant ! 

Various Objections to Physiognomy Answered. 

Objection 1. 
" It is said we find persons who, from youth 
to old age, without sickness, without debauchery, 
have continually a pale, death-like aspect; who, 
nevertheless, enjoy an uninterrupted and con- 
firmed state of health." 

Answer. 
These are uncommon cases. A thousand men 
I will shew their state of health by the complexion 
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and voundness of the countenaDce, to one in 
whom these appearaaces will differ from the 
truth. — I suspect that these uncommon cases are 
the efect of impressions made on the miTther, 
during her state of pregnancy, — Such cases may 
be considered as exceptions^ the accidental 
causes of which may, perhaps, not be difficult to 
discover. 

To me it seems we have as little just caiwp 
hence to draw conchisions agamst the science of 
physiognomy, as we have against the proiwrtion 
of the human body because there are dwxk, 
giaats, and monstrous births. 

Objeelitm 2. 

A friend writes me word, '-' He ia acqutunted 
with a man of prodigious strength, who, the 
hands excepted, has every appearance of weak- 
ness, and would be supposed weak by all to 
whom he should be unknown." 

Answer. 

I could wish to see this man. 1 much doubt 
whether his strength be only expressed in hii 
hands, or, if it were, still U is expressed,, in the 
hands ; and, were no exterior signs of strength 
to be found, still he must be considered as an 
exception, an example unexampled. But, as I 
have said, I much doubt the fact. I have never 
yet seen a strong man whose strength was; 
discoverable in various parts. 
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Objection 3. 

^' We perceive the signs of bravery and hero- 
ism in the countenances of men, who are, not- 
withstanding, the first to run away.'* 

Ansiver. 

The less the man is, the greater he wishes to 
appear. 

But what were these signs of heroism ? Did 
they resemble those found in the Farnesian Her- 
cules ? — Of this I doubt : let them be drawn, let 
them be produced ; the physiognomist will pro- 
bably say, at the second, if not at the first, glance, 
quanta species ! Sickness, accident, melancholy, 
likewise, deprive the bravest men of courage. 
This contradiction, however, ought to be appa- 
rent to the physiognomist. 

Objection 4. 

*^ We find persons whose exterior appearance 
denoted extreme pride, and who, in their actions, 
never betray the least symptom of pride.'* 

Answer. 

A man may be proud and afiect humility. 

Education and habit may give an appearance 
of pride, although the heart be humble ; but this 
humility of heart will shine through an appear- 
ance of pride, as sunbeams through transparent 
clouds. It is true, that this apparently proud 
man would have more humility had he less of 
the appearance of pride. 

q2 
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Ohjeclion S. 

^< We see mechaBics, who> with incredible in- 
genuity, produce the most curious works o£ art, 
and bring them to the greatest perfection; yet 
who, in their hands and bodies, resemble the 
rudest peasants and wood-cutters ; i^liile the 
hands of fine ladies are totidly incapable of such 
minute and ciu'ious performances/' 

Answer. 

I should desire these rude and delicate frames 
to be brought together and. compared. — Most 
naturalists describe the elephant as gross and 
stupid in appearance ; and according ta this ap- 
parent stupidity,, or rather according to that 
stupidity which they ascribe to him^ wonder at 
his address. Let the elephant and the tender 
lamb be placed side by side, and the superiority 
of address will be visible from the formatiou 
aad flexibility of the body, without ferther trial. 

Ingenuity and address do not so nuich depend 
upon the mass as upon the nature^ mobility, in- 
ternal sensation, nerves, construction, and sup- 
pleness of the body and its parts. 

Delicacy is not power, power is not minute- 
ness. Apelles would have drawn better with 
charcoal than many miniature painters with* the 
finest pencil. The toolsof a mechanic may be 
rude, and his mind the very reverse. Genius 
will work better with a dumsy hand titan stupi- 
dity with a hand the most pliable. — I will indeed 
allow your objection to be well fomnkd if 
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nothing of the character of an artist is discover- 
able in his countenance ; but, before you come 
to a decision, it is necessary you should be ac- 
quainted witli the various marks that denote me- 
chanical genius in the face. Have you consider- 
ed the lustre, the acuteness, the penetration of 
his eyes ; his rapi<], his decit^ive, his firm aspect ; 
the projectiug bones of his brow, his ai'clied 
forehead, the suppleness, the delicacy, or tike 
naassiuess of his limbs ? Have you well cob- 
I sitlered these particulars ? " I could not see it 
, in him," is easily said. More considerati<M» is 
requisite to discover the character of the man. 

Objection 6. 
" There are persons of peculiar penetration 
who have very unmeaning countenances." 

Answer. 

The assertion requires proof. 

For my own part, after many hundred mis- 
takes, I have continually found the fault was in 
my want of proper observation. — At first, for ex- 
ample, I looked for the tokens of any particular 
quality too much in one |^ace ; I sought and 
found it not, although I knew the person pos- 
sessed extraordinary powers. I have been long 
before I could discover the seat of character. I 
was deceived, sometimes by seeking too partially, 
at others, too generally. To this I was jmrticu- 
larly liable in examining those who had only 
distinguished themselves in some particular pur- 
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suit ; and^ in other respects^ appeared to be per- 
sons of very common abilities^ men whose powers 
were all concentrated to a pointy to the exami- 
nation of one subject ; or men w^bose powers 
were very indeterminate : I express myself ifll- 
properly, powers which had never been excited, 
brought into action. Many years ago^ I was 
acquainted with a great mathematician^ the as- 
tonishment of Europe ; who^ at the first sight, 
and even long after, appeared to have a very 
common countenance. I drew a good likeness 
of him, which obliged me to pay a more minute 
attention, and found a particular trait which was 
very marking and decisive. A similar trait to 
this I many years afterward discovered in ano- 
tlier person, who, though widely different, was 
also a man of great talents ; and who, this trait 
excepted, had an unmeaning countenance, which 
seemed to prove the science of physiognomy all 
erroneous. Never since this time have I dis- 
covered that particular trait in any man who did 
not possess some peculiar merit, however simple 
his appearance might be. 

This proves how true and false^ at once, 
the objection may be w^hich states, ^^ Such a per- 
son appears to be a weak man, yet has great 
powers of mind." 

I have been written to concerning D'Alembert, 
whose countenance, contrary to all physiogno- 
monical science, was one of the most common. 
To this I can make no answer, unless I had 
seen D'Alembert. This much is certain, that 
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bis profile, by Cochm, wbich yet must be very 
mfcrior to the orig;iDal, not to mention otber less 
obvious traits, has a forehead, and in part a 
nose, wbich were never seen in the countenance 
of any person of moderate, not to say mean, 
abilities. 

Objection 7- 

" We find very silly peoplewitb very expressive 
muntenances." 

Who does not daily make this remark ? My 
only answer, wbich I have repeatedly given, and 
which I think perfectly satisfactory, is, that the 
.endowments of nature may be excellent ; and 
yet, by want of use, or abuse, may be destroyed. 
Power is there, but it is power misapplied : the 
fire wasted in the pursuit of pleasure can no 
longer be applied to the discovery and display 
of truth — it is fire without light, fire that inef- 
fectually burns. 

I have the happiness to be acquainted with 
some of the greatest men in Germany and Swit- 
zerland ; and I can, u[)on my honour, assert, that 
of all the men of genius with whom I am ac- 
quainted, there is not one who does not express 
the degree of invention and powers of mind he 
possesses in the features of his countenance, and 
pai'ticularly in the form of his head. 

I shall only select the following names from 
an innumerable multitude. Charles XII. Louis 

kXIV. Turenne, Sully, Polignac, Montesquieu, 
Voltaircj Diderot, — Newton, Clarke, Maupertuis, 
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Pope^ Locke^ Swift, Lessing, Bodmer, Sultzer, 
Haller. I believe the character of greatness in 
these heads is visible in ievery well-drawn out- 
line. I could produce numerous specimens, 
among which an experienced eye would scarce!)- 
ever be mistaken. 
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